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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate A. 

Africa, West: Technology. Malcolm. 

A Note on Braee^aeiins in the Central Cameroon. By 4 

Z. W. 0. Makohn, 1 

Of the origin of bro^s-caeting in the Bagani Area, Central Cameroon, the bead* 
chief of the Eyap could give no iniormation. He s&d that hie workmen were 
always acquainted with the art. 

The tribes living to the west and north of the neighboafing town of Bamum 
eay it was from town that they acquired their knowledge of braes, casting. 
On tbo other hand, the paramount chief of Bamum 
says that it Was brought in by an invading race from 
tbo north-east. 

According to Ankermann* the Eydp learned the 
art from the Bamum. 

In any case the practice seems to be fairly well 
confined to one area in 60 uth*wcst Adamawe, the 
principal towns being Bamum and Bagaza. 

As a rule the material used to-day is of European 
origin. In the north it appears that tin was brought in 
formerly from Northern Nigeria, and Thorbeckef con¬ 
siders that copper may have been brought in from 
Che south-east, from the Congo, probably from the 
Katanga area. 

In all cases it appears that the method of casting is by the cire perdue process. 

As far as could be ascertained the Eydp specialise more in the casting of tobacco 
pipe bowls (Kuup nddpa), personal ornaments, and grotesque animal and bird 
forms. In Bamum, small fiasks for holding perfumes and bottle stoppers are made, 
but these were not to be seen in tbe BagAm area. Bells axe also cast; these are 
not used by the Eyap, but sold to neighbouring tribes (Fig. 1). 

* Ankermann, B. i '* Berieht fiber «in« ethno^phlsehe Fonohuagsreise las Omlsad veo 
Kamerun.*' ZeUsefir. /«> SthnoL, Bd xliJ. 19JO, 2S8-310. 

Thorbeeke. P.: “ Im Heahland von Eunerua.’* 8. 'Seal. AAhandL dee 
Koicniaiinstit., mi, Beihe C., Bd. 7, 1910, 40. 
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Ooncemiog the manofacture of pipe bovls, Hatter* says ; “ Darin aind die Bali* 
Bagam (e»e) Meiiter und wahre Kxmstverke afrikanisclien Plaatik widaen za bilden.” 

Paasargef records that Moisol haa in hia poaaeaaion a braas caating of a chanueleon 
whioh waa made at Bagam. 

Xtefarriog to braaa*oaating in tbe Cameroon, Ankermann aaya : Die geeohnitzten 
“ TVinkhdroer aind denen der Bakuba ao ahnlioh, daaa ein bloaaer Zufall vohl 
'* ausgeeobloaeen iat, aitd wenn Frobeniua recbt bat mit aeiner Vermutung, daa die 
" Vorfahren der Bakuba den Ereguaa gekannt baben, eo wQrde Hordweat*£amerun 
ein BindegUed zwisoben dieeen und Benin Hlden. Auf die groase Abnlichkeit 
** der Omamentik in beiden Kulturen hat gleiohfalla Bohon Frobeniua hingevieeen. 
Daa cbaraktariatiache Bandmiiater tntt freilioh in Nordweet Kamerun aehr 
surUok, wenn ee auch niobt gaoz fehlt; an aeluer Stelle dominieren Ziokzaek* und 
" Dreieckmiiater, der Mdauder und eine Reihe aoa Tieriigiireii—Spinne, Froech, 
" EidechBe--abgeleitet« Omamente.'' 

The available evidence oonoemiog the eimilarity between the braes* or brooze* 
casting of the various tribes in the Graeeland area of the Cameroon oannot bo 
dealt with ia any detail owing to look of material. 

The brasS'Outer {Hgyii i^) in Bagam has a definite sodal position in the tribe, 
and has the status of an attendant (ouo /ofi) on the head •chief. All orders for him 
must corae direct from the bcad*chief. 

The brasS'OMting hut is situated not far from the head chief’s ^uarten, and 
U surrounded by a number of compounds. It is walled on three sides only, and 
the fire place is in the centre. 

The usnal inateriala used are braas, tin, and the solder obtained from discarded 
tins. The former metal is obtained from materials of European origin, such as 
brass sorap, old looks, spent cartridge oases, end rough cckstings. 

jtfodel.—The model is always made from beeswax, and as wexis obtainable only 
at certain times of the year, a supply is kept in store. Hollow articles, such as pipe 

bowls, bracelets and bells, have a 
core made from clay in which 
an amount of chopped grass has 
been mixed. The wax, before 
being medeUed, is refined and 
worked into thin sheets. With 
his finger, moistened in hot 
water, the workman works a 
layer of wax on the clay core, 
and smooths it with an iron* 
bladed spatula or strip of rapbia 
palm. The model is then built 
up on this base. The parts to 
be cast solid are modelled whoUy 
in wax. After Che wax-model 
has been prepared, soft olay is 
worked round it, and at the top 
a cup-shaped vessel (bufi) is 
Fifl. ?. Moui© sea ciswo. moulded with a small round 

hole leading to the top of the model. The mould (Fig. 2) is dried in the sun, and 
then hardsned in the fin. It is laid on the fire>bed very carefully, and subjected to 
a oontinuoua gentle heat by means of the bellows. 

* Huiter, F. ^ " W«nd»ruagen uad Foreebungen ira Kintarlacd von hTord Kemeran.*’ 
BfStuMhveig, 1S02. 

f Puaarge, S.: *'Kem«nin'*(Tn H. DsuUohe Koloiiislreich,**Bend I, )900l. 
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Wh&a objects are about to be cast the molten wax is poured out after the 
mould (yw) pvo) has been safficientl; hardened. The brass which is to be melted is 
heated bsiorehand and then placed in the o!ay cup at the top of the mould. A olay 
cap (zifie hv,ii) is tbea luted on and dried by beat. 

The whole is reinforced by a thick layer of clay and hardened; it is thwi laid 
in the embers of the fire with the cup uppermost. The fuel is heaped round it and 
tho fire brought up to its greatest heat. The bellows used are fnmiahed with two 
rods, and are worked by relays of boy*apprenticea or men. After the mould haa 
been thoronghly heated it Is remoTed from the fire, and yet another layer of clay 
is buUt round it. After hardening it is rebedded in the fire-place, and the fire bank^ 
up with fuel. At first the heat is very gentle, but later on it is increased. It is 
kept at ite highest temperature for about two hours, during which lame the brass in 
the cup has melted and passed through into the mould. After cooling the mould ia 
broken open, and tho pieces are thrown away. 

CSlay. _The clay {tobo tsaa) is mixed with a oertiwn proportion of kaolin, of 

which there is a plentiful supply in the ne^bourhood, and pounded between two 
flat stones («po and mon no) until it ia the right consistency. A quantity of chopped 
grass (awofi) is then mixed with it and it is repounded and worked into small 

rolls. 

_As a general rule the fuel used is charcoal (SAyte), but in times of scarcity 

the kernels of the fruit (nftoo mU) of Co«ari«m Schweinfwihii are used, A good 
supply of both kinds of fuel is usually kept in the brass-casting hut, and sometimee 
they may be used together. 

One of the head-chiefs insignia of office is a brass tobacco pipe, and the usual 
type is that shown in PI. A, No. 2, Fig 2. The bowl is faahioned ia the form of 
an elephant’s head with four tusks, tiie tops of which are on a more or leas even 
plane. The ears, which are above the eyea, stand straight up, and are ornamented 
anteriorly and posteriorly with a series of raised ridges arranged in spiral form- 
Running down the front of the head is a narrow, raised doable line, which is 
continued until it meets the base of the stem-socket, where it biforcates and bends 
round behind the two tusks attached to the back of the bowl; a eerie* of diamond 
shaped raised lm« is below the rim. At the base of the bowl thoro is an air-hole. 
The stem-socket is set at an ai^e from the bowl, and is furnished with a trellis- 
work design of raised lines below the rim. The stem is of wood, covered with blue, 
yellow, and white beadwork in a right-angled-triangular design. The mouth¬ 
piece is a brass tube. The weight of the bowl is 052 grma. 

Another type of ceremonial pipe is shown in PI. A, No. 3, Fig. 2. Hew the 
bowl is of different de^a and repreeents a human face with bulging cheeks, 
aquiline nose, oblique eyes, outstanding ears and the mouth right at the base. 

©are, which are set at the outer angles of the eyes, are decorated with a ««« of 
fine rdsed lines in the form of a oompoote loop and spiral. On the upper bojrder 
the ornamentation consists of striated bands representing double oham^ns, with 
their heads faoii^ towards the top and bottom of the bowl. At right anglw to 
this series and between them thete is a smaller set of doubb chanueleons faahioned 
in the same manner, with the heads facing the la^r fwms. Th^ is a. bevelkd 
flange above this ornamentation to support the bowl cover. An air-hole is pierced 
at &e base of the bowl. 

Attoched to the bowl-oover there are two boeses each about 75 mm. m 
diameter. These consist of a network of striated bands representing ^uhle 
cham*sleons. They vaiy in length between 30 and 60 mm., and stead out 
IS and 16 mm. In general form they resemble a rosette, tiis oeotw bemg a knob 
where the heads of the animals come in contact with each other, 
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The stem is of wood snd is covered by bi&ck and red beodwork ia a zigese 



pattern 


The mouthpiece is in brass and la oast in the form of a running spiral. 

Id FI. A, No. 1, Fig. 2 is shown a representation of a chief's travelling pipe. The 

bowl, ID brass, is oylmdrical, with a 
raised ring below the rim. The stem 
4 socket is set at an angle to the bow] 

■ and connected by a abort round 

s bar. The stem ia in two pieces, the 

^ X flanged in two ^acea, the 

)) ■ lower beaded at the junction. The 

I mouth.piece ia east on the upper 

1 section. A leather carrying, thong 

ia attached to two rings cm the 
back of the stem.socket. 

are shown various 


In Fig. 3 

typee of pipes used by headmen 
oS the Ey^. No. 6 is mads from 
an alloy of solder and tin. 

In Plate A, Fig. ), Noa. 1-10 
are shown vorioua objects made in 
Bagam. No. 4 ia a representation 
of a ehamaaloon, length 152 mm., 
height, 62 mro.; and 476 grms. in 
weight. No. 9 ia an elephant with 
outstanding oan, protruding eyes, 
extended trunk and short tusks. 
Zt is I64’5 mm. in length, 44*0 mm. 
in height, and weighs 329 gms. 
No. $ ia a guinea*fowl. The body is 
deaerated with a series of rings and 
apete; the wings and tail with 
straight lines. The head la ill* 
formed, and the eyce are protruding. 
The length ia 93 mm., height. 46 mm., and the weight, 225 grms. 

Fig. 10 is an ox'head with an elongated face, long inourved horns, and the mouth 
wide open showing two rows of teeth. It is 154 mm. high, 87 0 mm. wide at the 
horns, and weighs S02 grms. 


Fta. 9.—Tvras or tosaoco rms esao sy 
HSADK aw or na syXr. 


Thraoe i Archeology. 


CMlde. 


Some Affinities of Chalcollthlc Culture in Thraee. By V. 

O^rdoK CMld$, 


Eastern Bulgaria occupies an intermediate position between two areas 
of late neolithic painted pottery^-Eastem Theesaly and South Buesia (including 
therein Galicia. Bukowina, and Bessarabia)—which are notoriously closely inter¬ 
related. The existence of a developed civilisation in the chalcoUthic stage between 
these provinces haa long been known as a result of the excavations of MM. Seure and 
Xiegrond.* Since that date much additional evidence has been brought to light 
by the work of M. Popov in the Shumla district. At the same time the demenstra* 
tioo of an extension of tho Thessalian painted wore—ZHmini ware—into eastern 
Maoedoniat baa made an elucidation of the afEnities of the Bulgarian material 

* BtJI. <I« Oorrttpondane* 1906, pp. 366^. 

t ,4An, Sril, Sch. AfAsrM. 2X10. p. SI, 
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an urgent matter. In the hopee of being able to throw acme Jjght on this qneetion 
1 have asamined the material from Tell Batehefi on the Tondja near Jamboli and 
Tell Metebkur near Philippopolia in the Mantaa valley. This is now in the Museum 
of St, Getmain-en-Laye, to whose conservators I wish to expre* my aincore gratitude. 

The commonest pottery from tbeee titee is ornamented with painted designs 
of spirals, cirdee with tangential bands, rudimentary meanders, chequeia and wolf V 
teeth. The surface, which is always smooth (probably slipped) and often poUsbed, 
is either light red, yellowiah^brown, or black according to the burning. ^ accord 
with the surface tint the paint shows up cither as a dull white or as a metaUio black 
or as a lus^us tilver-whitc. Thus a superficial examination of the sherds gives 
the impression of three distinct techniques or styles of painting. 

Closer stndy, however, reveals that iji general only one paint was used; for on 
the unevenly fired sherds two or even three of these apparent styles nsay appear 
together. For tnstance, on a fragment of a cup with a vertical handle we have, on 
the Itudlc and Che upper part of the body> dull bands of unmistakeably white 
paint on an orange ground, but near the base of the handle tbere is a black blotch, on 
which the paint shows up as a silvery grey; finally, immediately around the blotch, 
is an irTeg\]lar zone in which the ban^ of paint appear metallic black. On this sberd 
the original design wsa clearly monochrome, since the three shades merge Id to one 
another imperceptably on the same band of ornament without any sort of break. 
The occurrence of white and black* or black end Bilver*grey on the same fragment 
is well attested. So the white spiral on the reddish cup figured in S.O^H., Fig, 36, 
aasumea a black hue near the Up in front. The alternative change from black to 
silver'grey is well illustrated on a thick pieco from a high^rimmed dinh ornamented 
with rbomba. Where the surface is etill brownish and the paint appears black 
against it, the biscuit is clay-coloured. Nearer the rim the biscuit is blackened 
throughout and on the swarthy surface the paint shows up as silver‘White. As to the 
change from black to silver*white, the material at 8t. Oermain only illustratee more 
richly a phenomenon which hfr. Thuxlow Leeds had some time back pointed out 
to me on some sherds from East Macedonia in the Ashmolean Museum, where tbe 
first category—red-on-black->distinguiahed by Blegen and Welshf can be seen 
pasting over into the second-^faint.white*on*black or red. Pimini ware from 
Thessaly seems to show tbe same reiation between tho first two categoriee. This 
question should well repay investigation by chemical methods. 

In Bulgaria, at any rate, the paintod fabric is to bo regarded as a single technique. 
Still, tbere are some uidications that the earliest ideal of the potter there was a red 
ware. From Tell lUtcheff 70 per cent, of the vases with red and white deigns are 
marked “ M " in Jerdme’s catalogue,} signifying that they were found by bis 
potter's oven ’’ at the lowest level of the mound. At that le^ black vases were, 
apparently, rare. A variant in which the ribbon spirals and other motives are fint 
outlined with deep inoisions and then batched with cross incitions, tbe whole ribbon 
being subsequent^ pafritsd rather thickly m white so as to cover both the mnmons 
and the intermediate surf aoes, apparently belongs to the same context. This ware is 
generally fine, and made from well-levigated clay with a red surface. This suggested 
priority of the red ideal would harmonise well with the derivation of the Bulgarian 
pottery from the Thessafian-Soutb Buseian series, where a red ware was tbe rule. 
The later preponderance of black fabrics would then be ascribed to the conditions 
of soil and climate existing in the area of its development. However, Seure and 
Degrand, who regard both mounds as tumuli, find no signs of distinction in the 

material from difierent levels._ _ _ _ 

* It U Dot«d by Ptn J«r6iDa itw. ArtH., p. ttS, note 2. 
t Ann. Brit. SeK. AAem, lec. <t<. 
t Rniue AnMctofiq^. XXXIX, pp. S8t/ and nate 1. 
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The forms assumed by tbc characteristio ware exhibit great diversity, but, mth 
the exception of a deep bowl with a lug handle below at Tell Ratcheff, ell the 
commonly recuirii^ types have the inverted cone for their structural base.* 

This oharacteiristio pottery finds the oloeeet analogies in technique, decoration, 
and form io eaatern Thc^aly. In technique the eherds with designs in white on red 
correspond exactly to the first category of Diraini wsref {B, 9a), the only difierence 







Pie. I —TYaoLoaiOA.c satUBS or dubu *»b aowis BaaBo ok ak urmaTSP cokb. 

A. S. 0. S. Boloabia. D, Dihxkt. 

being that the Bulgwian fabric is not always pobehed. Tho designs of spirals, etc., 
also are the same in general, but exhibit espooially close aflimties with the Eaat 
Macedonjan variant. So the moanderdike pattern oi the cup from Tell Metobkur^ 
recurs at BereketU,§ and the homontal toothed band dividing the field into metepea 
filled with spiral deeigns of Macedonian reouM, with longer teeth, north of ^e range. 
The typologioal kinship between the oonical bowl of Thrace and the Dimini shaped 
ie seU*evidant. Tsountas has aUeady drawn attention to the similanty between 

* 5.;., 2t«9. Afdt., Figs, d, 6 and 4 
t Wace aad Tbompeco, '* Prehisteno ThMsaiy.” p. It. 
t B.CJlu Pig« «• 

S B.SA... U, Pig. lA. 

It i%., Fig. la and r. 

^ Pi^ A. S, And D. 
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hifi four-cornered bowU and the vessel from Tell Ratoheff*. The RatchefF bowl*f 
exhibits some analogy to a cup from Bakhmanl also ornamented in white on red.J 
So the handle building on the cup already cited from Tell Metchkur recalla that on 
another vase from Kakhmani§. 

As might be expected from the generic connection between Dimini ware of 
Thessaly and the painted fabrics of South Russia and neighbouxing lands, the 
Bu^arian material finds many parallels there. Tot, not only is the inrerted cone 
the rujji^ structural principle, but it give® rise to identical developments in both 
areaajf. There need, then, be no hesitation in connecting the early pottery of the 
Toundja and MariUa volleys with the East European seriv that runs from South 
Russia (o the shores of the Pagascan Gulf. On the other hand there is no doubt 
that they represent a highly specialised by-path of that otherwise very uniform series. 
This is proved both by the absence of the polychrome ware and fabrics ornamented 
wit^ a warm black on a Ught slip which recur In Thessaly, South Russia, Galicia, and 
Bukowina, md the growmg preforonce for black ‘wares'*^ contrast to tbe red fabrics 
prevailing in the latter regioDA. Again, even in the fabric now under discussion we 
find forms m Bulgaria foreign ic the other East Buropesm oontree, notably the 
askoa. 

In fact, a glaitce at the figures in the puUioatlons of Piro Jsrflmo snd Seure 
and Degrand will suffice to prove that wc have here a highly specialised culture 
province which cannot bo regarded as a mere subdivision of any other. My object 
here is to obtain, if possible, a closer determination of the oonnectious of that 
province. But, by way of introduction, it is well to mention that the material 
before us may not aU belong to the same period and the total exclusion oven of 
Roman or later objecta cannot be guarante^. For that reason wc are obliged to 
rely mainly on internal evidence in evaluating onr data, and it will be generally 
safer to place little reliance on isolated objects. Tbe iron ring^ from Tell Metchkur 
is a case in point. On the other band, the occurrence of smafl copper objects at 
all levels in both mounds, taken in conjunction with tbe advanced typo of the bored 
stone axes, is good evidence for ascribing tbe bulk of the material to the chalcolithie 
stage of culture. Fortunately wu can supplement and control the evidence from 
these sites by tbe documente published by Popov in the Isvaalia £id^re)co-ic arch, 
Dru^isaituo, IV and VI, from his excavations at Denev and Kodja Derman in 
uorth-eaet Bulgaria. That these documents refer to substantially the same culture 
would be at once evident from the ceramic forms alone. Common to tho two groups 
are the conical dishes with moulded profiles {Rev. Arch,, Fig. 6, and luMt., IV, 
p. ISS, Fig. 156) developing through the bowls (ilet. Arch,, Fig. 3, and I tv., Fig. 138) 
to the open craters (iFev. -4rcA., Pig. 6, and Izv., Fig. 135) and necked jars (Rrv. 
Arch., iig. 8, and Izv., Fig. 161). Spirals and wolFs-tceth are designs common to 
boifr sites. Popov’s material includes many sherds ornamented in silver-grey on 
black. He asciibee this to graphite pain^g**—but white p^t also ooours 
(/sv.. VI, p. 126), Impressed dedgns filled with white incrustation were common 
^th at Kodja Derman smd Denev and the same technique fr met at Tell Metchkur 

* Rtvm Areh^olcfifu*. Fig. 16 {cf. Dimim <ind Fssklo, F2. 6 ]. 
t Aw. Arch. Fig?. 11-13. 
i Wsos a&dTbempMn, op, eii., Fig. 2ID. 
i Ib.. FI. 1. 

i; So tb? form of fUv. ArcA., Fig. 6, MCiirt in t>h» Tripolje area, " Trudy XI. SNfa. S’ssd^'’ 
Kiev, PI. XXVzn ., 7, No. 10 , ol the eame plete is equally like a& uapabUabed veea omamaotod 
with loseagse ead oirolee from Tell Uetobkur, S.C.H,, p. 400. No. S96. 

^ list No. 178. 

» But ia r<«psot of at Iseet one vsse from Kodja Benoui, Popov sxpnealy itaMe that: 
” M a reeult of the firing tbe pot has Ukea on a brick nd oolorw. while the gz^blto with whieh 
" it waa peicted has l^ome white ” (/ev,, VX, p. 18$). 
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{^. B.C.R.y Pig, 6L and Izv,, Fig. 169). Bu( tha oonolusiTe proof of the identity 
ol culture thrcpugbout eeetem Bulgaria id the distribuUoD of odd lids {B.C.H.y Fig. 10, 
and 7*v,, Figs. 168-176), “ candleeticks ” Pig. 24, and /rv., Fig. 177), 

clay model* of throne* (B.C.B., Fig. 49, and Itv. VI, Fig. 146) and the unexptoed 



/«., 177. '‘CAjrex.t*TieK." /*», na B. 

article* flgured in Fig. 7, and Itwatia, Fig, IV, 178. These ehapee are 

peculiarly Balgarian. Only eiightly le«e unusual are the perforated vase* {B.C.B., 
Pig. 44, and In., 162). The «quaie*bordd ase« of horn arc also charactcriaUo 
{B.C.H., Fig. 15, and Itv., Fig, 210 a and B), while bored bannner*axe* in atone 
^40 belong to hcik groups of sites (B.C.B., Fig. 84, I tv., Figa. 184-6), as do 
aiatusttee in bono. 

CertadnJy the more nortbam sites explored by Popov exhibit some signs of 
increased specialisation, e.g., the great development of incrusted wares, the wide 
employment of graphite, and the omergenoo of some new forms, notably the 
pedesuUed cylinder vase (Itv., Figs. 128-9). On the other hand metal was very 
rare,* while, sa noted above, the Thiauan tells were definitely obsloolitbic. Never* 
thelese these points do not botokeo more than local variations (tbs relative wealth 
in oopper in the south would naturally be referred to tho proximity of tbo 
Trotd). As a whole the material from eastern Bulgaria is lemarlmbly homogeneous 
and reveals a single and sharply defined culture province. 

As already Indicated, this <^ture exhibits the closest affinitice to tho areas with 
pckinted'Spiral pottery to the south and north. To tba ceramic cridenoe in this 
direction may be added certain other points. Bone implemocts occur in great 
profusion in both areas as in Bulgaria. The bored hammor.axei of the latter reour 
in a more advanced form at Tripolje (cf. B.C-B., Fig. $4, In granite, and Trudy, 
i.c., PI. XXI II in oopper). Animal figurines like thoee from Kodja Berman 
{PrdAwloriscAe 1912, p. 103, Figs. 120 and I8x) are met everywhere 

with the painted pottory in south Bussia, Galicia, Bukowina, and Transylvania as 
wall at at Dimini and Sesklo, but such models aro also known from Hissarlik. 
A vase in tho ehaps of a bull praotioally identical with that from the lowest level of 
Tell Batcheff {Rtv. Arch., Fig. 1) is among the finds from Sripenits at Vienna. 
Again, the fragment of a large vessel, reconstituted from the pieces figured in B.C.H., 
Figs. 69-60, coincides exactly in profile, and resembles in its ornamentation of 
incised linear spirals and bands, the big piriform iars from Chwoiko’s Culture A in 
the Kiev Government (Trudy, l.c., PI. XXVI 31). Vases of the eamo typo were 
found at Kodja Derman, Itv., VI, PI. IV, 3-6. Clay seals or pintaderas euch 
as Popov found at Denev arc less decisive since tbeir distribution covets a wider 
area than that of the painted.ipiral pottery, Inclirding other parts of Austria and 
also Italy, while in Thessaly they seem to belong to tbe first neolithic period (Waoe 
and Thompson, c^. ok., p. 73). Still, the close parallel between the Denev ezamplee 
(lee., Fig, 110) and some from PrieeterhOgel deserves mention {MiU. PrSh. 0<mm., 
Wien, 1903, p. 369, Figa. 11 and U). 

Moreover, clay thrones like those of Thrace, recur with the South Kussian 
I>moted pottery {Ailio, Pragtn dtr nut. Suinttit, Fig, 34f), 

* Cm copper hook from Denev, e oeTt like those from DbtuDi, three pins—one with a 

looped bead—from Kodja Deroien, all of pure copper. 
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Tumlj)^ south the booe statuette from TeU Metchkur tmds its cloeset parallel 
at Dimini in stone (c/. fi.O.N., Fig. 67, with Tsountaa, op. cU„ PI. 37,12). On the 
other hand there are not wanting signs of relation dateaWe to a later stage in 
Thessalian culture than that represented by Dlmlni ware. So the curious squatting 
dgurinee from Tell Ratchelf {B-C.H., Pigs. 26 and 26) exhilrit some analogy to the 
male hgnrine from Zerelia VII. (Wace and Thompson, ^g, 116). So the steatopygous 
standing statuette from Kodja Herman (PnSA. ZtiiKhr., l.c., Fig. 18b) is remarkably 
like one from Tsangli V (Waoe and Thompson, Fig. 7Is). It is not poesibb to say, 
without inspection of the sherds, whether some of Popov’s ” incrusted ware is the 
same as the “ crusted " wary of Theasaly (Piy), I only saw one fragment from 
TeD Metchkur—carmine on black—which I would ase^ to that category. Again, 
the two sakoi from the latter ate are rather similar to vessels in r3 ware from 
Tsan^ (Wsce and Thompson, Fig. 60n) and Bimini (Tsountaa, op. cU., Fig. 206). 
But in the former the handle is attached to the neck instead of the back of the eessol 
{c/. S.C.H., Fig, 32) and the larger example, which U painted in black on yellowish* 
brown clay, has a more marked neck, from whicJi the body is distinguished by a 
definite angular bulge. 

Considering the position of our sites Trojan infiaeace seems unexpectedly slight. 
The bored hammcr.axes from Troy ! or H [S^iomann SammLung, «.y.. No. 7196) 
exhibit certain analogies to these from TeU Metchkur, especially about the blade. 
But ceramic types characteristic of the Troad are conapicuously lacking. It is true 
that the perforated vase of B.Q.B., Fig. 39, bss three feet, but there the analogies 
end. The two-handled cups from Thrace arc entirely diderent from the Trojan scries. 
They are so shi^low as to belong rather to the dishes, and the handles are flat, splayed 
out from the rim and do not rise abora it as does the " high'SwungTrojan 
type.« 

Bqnaily cleat and significant is the absence of connections with the earlier 
cultures of the more western Bslkaas—Butinir or the lower Vtn^ strata. Sherds 
ornamented with rjbbo7i*8piiais in incised and poinfiUi teohinquo such as are typical 
of Butmir and the older Seibian sites {Vasaits in B.S.A., ^IV, pp. 3]9ff, and PrSh. 
ZeiiichT.. 11, Pis, 13a and b) are completely lacking. Nor do we meet the pedeetalled 
cup belonging to the same early context at Vin&a (ih., P). 11a), that from TeU 
Metchkur being obviously quite different {B.C.H., Fig. 35), Moreover the figurines 
are far inferior in the modelling of the heads to those of the earlier strata at Butmir 
or Jabloni^a. E>en the head from Tell Metchkur {B.C.H., Fig. 68} has only a hint 
of the Jabloni^ style about the eyes (c/. Hoeme’s “ rheNeol.KeremikinOesteiTeich,’* 
Fig. S3). The triangular head of the Tell Batcheff figurine might be claimed 
Vassits for his earlier class, but the resemblance is ^ight. On the whole, con n ection 
with the older Serbian sites, Butmir and ao the whole Central European series may 
be ruled out. 

On the other hand, traces of contact with later stages of Serbian coltare may be 
detected. Thus it seems natural to connect the so-called triangular alters ” 
from Tell Batchefi {B.C.H., Fig. 5) and Metchkur (*6., Fig. 61) with the well-known 
examples from the middle strata at Vinfia (S-5-A., lx.. Pig. 11), though the anim^ 
heads are missing. It is from the same levels in Serbia that we first meet bone 
idols, and harpoons in bone, and shell bracelets, ah of which cao. be paralleled in 
eastern Bulgak {cf. Izv., f.c., p. 213). At the same level begin rectangular huts 
as contrasted with the round or oval cabins with bothrol of the earlier Serbian sites, 
and we know from the clay hut models of Kodja Berman and Deoev {hv.. Fig. 
and p. 219) that this type of architecture prevailed in Bulgaria ss it did in stations 


* Hcwsvsr, it should be notsd that bored bone pendsnu like chose froca Dicer IV, 
Fig. 2041 are Iciownfrom KsdiKSi oc the Beeporus (.4rH< in Fornv&nntn, 1M2, p. 119, Fig. 21). 
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with pai&t«d pottery in Soutli Bu&sift and Trandylvauia. Now the middle strata at 
Vinia to which these parallels poiat are equated by Vaseite with the third 
Thessalian period on the strength of the crusted ware {J'ly) wbiob they contaiu. 
That accords well with the evidence wo have adduced for coniaet between Bulgaria 
and Theasaly extending into the third period. 

Accordingly the culture we have dlscuseed here must be partly coutempov* 
ancoui with Thcaealy 111, though the occurrence of an analogue of IKmird ware in 
the Toundja and Maritta Valleys mako it probable that the earlier material at those 
stations must go back to the second period of Thessaly, This would allow a range 
of from B,M. Ill to Mif. Ill in Cretan chronology for the development of Bulgarian 
culture. Perbape Mr. Csoson's excavation in Macedonia may supply somo up]>er 
limit. Its essential affinities lie with the East European culture with painted pottery, 
but its marked idioeynoraoies, only some of which have been noted here, betoken a 
divergent local evolution which requires some length of time for its completion. 
These conditiODi will be best fulfUJed by ascribing the East Bulgarian material to 
a branch of the same people who brought the Bimini culture to eastern Thessaly 
from South .Kaasia or therfabouts. It afiorde an indication of the route they 
followed, but also shows that a oonsideTahle section was left behind to colonise the 
^roolan vidleys. It is to the subenquent activitice of thoM ooloniete that our 
matorial muet belong. V. OOBDON GHILDE. 


Europe: Aroheeology. Reid Moir. 

Th« Ice Ag;e sind Man. By /. Reid Jifoir. n 

It is not, apparently, rccognieed by some of the KwanU who are writing U 
to upon the question of tho relationship of pa1s»]ithio dint implements to 
the English glacial deposits, that the oniy scenes of fwidanmlal in ihi* 
en^vy is Ms ocevrreRCS of uttro^lsd, non-d^rived sptcimnt^ mHnff beneath, or 
upon, tome wll-known, undietufbed, and “daiabU” glacial accumulation. 

Mr. Buikitt [Uav, Vol. XXll, Ko. 104. UecemW 1982] states, for example, 
that " Lower F^ssolithio implements have been found in deposits resting on the 
" nonine of the lost glaciation but one,'* and that " the best example of this is at 
'' Conitege, where an implement was discovered in a matrix of stones and clay 
" which rested on the bed rook of tho plateau.*' And be goes on to say : The 
depoeit and the contained implement are, therefore, of more recent date than the 
*' last glaciation but one.” This reasoning fails to appeal to me. and I would suggest 
that all Mr. Burkitt establishes is that the deposit in whioh Che implement was 
found ia, in all probability, later than " the last glaciation but one.” If seorob were 
made in this implementiferous bed at Conltege, I have little doubt but that it would 
be found to contain material derived from deposits oven more ancient than the 
earliest glacial accumulations. Mr. Burkitt would not, I presume, wish to claim 
that each raatori&l is of more rocent date than the last glaciation but one,” and 
why, then, should he reach this coaolusion regarding the derived flint implement, 
or implements, contakined in the same deposit 1 He .may, of course, have an answer 
to this question, but, if so, I would be grateful if he would publish it. 

It will bo seen that to clum, because on implement is found in a gravel, or 
some other deposit made up, solely, of derived material resting upon a glacial 
accumulation, that tho spocimen was necessarily made after this accumulation 
was l»d down, is merely to add to the confusion already existing in regard to this 
question of the association of man with the Ice Age. 

H investigatoTS wUI, in future, bear this in mind, it seems to me that two 
salirtoiy results will follow, viz.: (o) there will be lees unintentionaUy fallacious 
statemwte published upon this problem, in Max and elsewhere; and (6) it will be 
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more generally recognised that definite early paUeoUthic unplcmonte. of platoesiform 
and batiiorm types, are, with much likelihood of accuracy, to be relegated to very 
late Pliocene, or Early Pleiatooene time.* J, REID MOIR- 


FljlJ Soclolo^. Hooart. 

The uterine Nephew. By A. M. Hocarl. * 

We are all familiar with the curious caatom which allows a Fijian's siatcr's T 
son to help himaelf freely to his uncle’s property. The case is famous because it is 
supposed to be a manifest survival of the time when a man inherited through his 
mother and succeeded to hisunole’a property and not to hla father'a. So aatisfying 
has this theory appeared, that little trouble has been taken to ooUoot further facts 
that might confirm or disprove it. 

In a paper on Chieftainship in the Pacific I pointed out that tho custom 
had been imperfeotly described, and that the evidence, when recorded in det^, 
contains many facts which cannot bo explained by this theory, If they are not 
actually inoonsistent with it. Thceo facts are 

(1) The deliberate exoeases by which the custom is marked; 

(2) The beating which the nephew roc^ros from his cousins whenever 
l)e oxercises his right; 

Tho ofFaring which must be made boforo the right can be exorcised; 

(4) Tho definite statomont made by natives of tho North and West 
that the right is not exeroUed at random, but only at offoringB (soieiNc). 
Even in these parts of Fiji where the Umltatinn Is not exproeacd, tho natives, 
in describing tho custom, always appear to have in their mind’s eye tho visit 
of a nephew from abroad, when ceremonial exohangos and offerings are 
the rule; 

(fi) Lsetly, there is tho strongly reli^ow oharactor of the custom. 

Now it should be the ambition of all of us, who are Interested In the comparative 
tftudy of customs, to aspire to such a perfection of our eoionoe that its theories will 
explain tho facts ss rigorously as is the way in the older branches. Wo are 
far from having attsdned that condition, bcoauseour study is a new one, but we 
can gradually advance towards that ideal, by refusing to entertain thoories that 
do not explain the consequonoos as satisfactorily as stu<lcnts of languages explain 
the forms of words. 

1 tried to set an example by propounding a theory of the uterine nephew’s 
right whioh I believo to be better than the orthodox one, because it oxi>laias more. 
I fear that theory was stilUbom; but so far from losing fsith ia it, 1 feel more 
confident than before that it is a step in the right direction, thst there is s very 
good ohanoe of its being right, whereas the other cannot poesibly be. I have, indeed, 
no new evidence, but my attention has been attracted by a detail which I had over¬ 
looked in the old evidence, which oarrios the theory still further back towards 
origins. 

First, let me recapitulate the theory : Fijian v^itneeses from tho North and West 
definitely state that the Meter’s son only steals what has been offered up on the 
village green at a ceremonial, and he gets a beating for it. In the neighbouring 
islands of Tonga the Mater's son comes forward at a kava oeremonUJ and carries 
away, quietly, the offering laid before his maternal uncle or graodfatbor. Among 

* Meet English ^logists rvfer the Cromer Forced Bed to the end of the Plioocce, in opposition 
to the raejority of their French colleagues, who regard this deposit as beiax of Eariy Pledstooene 
age. I hope to pablish in the aosp futvire an tllosLrated account of a dsdolte ‘*hsad.axe” 
of early paleolithic type found by Mr, J. £. Salaty in a lower OlacM depeelt at Sidseteand, 
Norfolk. 

t ,4fnsriMm AriVtrCfnioffiH (K.S.). Vol. 17, >St6, p. OSI 
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the Tbooga of Sonth*Wfet AMce the uterine nephews steal the ofieringa made to the 
gods, are pursued, and pelted by the others.* All these peoples ha'^e olasaficatory 
systems of relatjouship similar in type. I have no beutation in believing that all 
theee people derive th&r Idiuhlp systems and the customs connected with them 
from the same common sonroe. Why not^ The language of Madagascar and 
that of Fiji are akm, why not the customs just over the Straits from Hadagaecar? 
Comparing, then, these customs, 1 oonoluded that the original custom consisted in 
the uterine nephew stealing the oSoring, and that the practice of South-Eastern 

was an extension due to divine kingship. There I left it, overlooking one very 
important sentence in Mr. Junod’s book on the Thonga: '' Uterine nephews are 
" repreeentativea of the gods, m we shall see later on, and they asaert thdr right 
by stealing the offering and eating it up." Elsewliere he tells us: “Any man 
“ who has departed this earthly life bocomes a thihimbt, a god " (p. 347). These 
gods then are apirita of the dead, who receive the offering through their repreeciitati veS; 
the uterine nephews. It seems natural to conclude that it is also as representatives 
of dead that the uterine nephews are pelted. But why should the spirits of 
^s dead be pelted I Why, to irin them away so that they shall not haunt the 
place of offering. 

This oustom of the nephew stealing the offering is part and parcel of the same 
system as the customs oonnected with oroia-oousinship. I have described in two 
papers, “The Fijian Custom of Tauvu “f “More about Tsuvu how crosa. 
ooiulns abuse one another, beat one another, steal from one another, and all with 
the greatest good humour. T there insisted on the iaot that the custom stood under 
the aanotioR of gods or ghosts; but oxaotly why or how was not quite clear. 
Anotlier pazzling fact was that the word fauvu, which belongs to the North-East of 
Fiji,means properly “god to one another," for vu means god, ancestor, and tau 
is a redprood ^nAx ; tama means father, uid UtiOama moans “ related to one another 
“ as father and son." On this analogy, kivvu must moan “related aa anoestor 
“ end descendant” or “god and worshipper." Now if a man is a representative 
of his mother’s gods or ghosts, be is a god to his oroas-oousina and his oroas-cousins 
arc gods to him; for cross* cousins are, by definition, descended from each other's 
tribes in the female line. 

1 think the faot that the sentence I have quoted from Mr. Junod explains 
this detail, whioli so far had been inexplicable, is a good guarantee that it i« the oluo 
for the whole problem. It osplaias many other things: 

(1) The oscessM; for the nophews or cousins are imitating the ghosts 
they represent; 

(2) The beating; and at tho same time the good humour with which 
the oouiinB insult and rough-handle one another; for there is no hostility 
on either side. 

(3) Tho statement made to me in tlie North-East Fiji that if a man 
reproaches his croes*cousin for helping himself to anything, that man will 
die. Why should he under the old ^eoryl 

(4) The great prestige which a chief’s sister’s son enjoys in Fiji: he 
represents the gods. Li Tonga he is definitely of higher rank than his unole. 

There is one point which this theory does not explain; that is. why a nephew 
or cross-ooDsm has to make an offering before he can help himself. On the other 
hand, this fact is not irreconcilable with the theory; it is neutral. 

All things considered we have every reason to be pleased with the theory; 
it explains so much. The evidence is very scanty indeed, for very little attention 

• Junod, " Life of sn Afneaa Tribe,'* Z., p. 142. 

T Journal of Hoyal Anthropolo^ioal InuUuu, ISIS, p. 101. 

I Uak, 10 U, M. 
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iiAS been giTen &o k^hip ; outsidB Morgan's and Rivers’ work information is scarce 
and neither of these two anthors has given enough attention to the r el igious character 
of the kinship customs; yet 1 believe religion is nine-tenths of them, and the key 
to sU these systems will be found in re-incarnation. Br. EUvers has shown how 
these systems are all based on some form of maniage; but these marriagee theni' 
selves are based, I am certain, on religious beliefs. It seems absurd at Irst eight 
that a man should marry his grandmotber, as he does in the Jfev Mohridco,* or 
that a man should address bis father as “ my son/' as is done in the MlU of !^ji; 
but if a man is his grandfather redii'imu it is all perfectly natural and logioal, as 
all customs become when the^* nrc uijcc understood. It is one further merit of 
the theory expounded in this ]>aper that it leads up to a belief which explains so 
many other features of kinship. A. M. HOCART. 


REVIEWS. 

Physical Anthropology. Army Medical Dept., U.S.A. 

Army Anihropology: Vol XV., pt. I. Bieiory of tAe Medical Deparimeni r 
of the United Staiea Army in the tVorld War. U 

The records obtained by the Surgeon GenMal’a department during the American 
Civil War for long served as a reference oompendium for physical data with regard to 
emigrants of wious European races. The data then collected, invaluable aa they 
proved, wore as nothing compared with those now available from the study cif 
approximately two million men sent to mobilisation oamps and of over half a million 
men rejeoted for military service by the local boards. 

The fullest data concern stature, weight, and chest measurements, but subsidiary 
data deal with the sitting height, span, arm and leg lengths, various circumferences, 
and indeed most of the body measurements included in a complete scheme of examina¬ 
tion. The results enable comparisons to be made between white and coloured 
troops, between citizens of one State of the Union and another, in accordance with 
the nationality when this was not American. 

The rules for determiniDg nationality provide that Hebrews were counted as 
such jrreapective of their place of birth; sJl others, bom in a foreign country, wero 
credited to that country. Where neither parent was bora in the United Statee and 
both were born m the same foreign country, the soldier was credited to that country; 
if both were not bom in the same foreign country, the soldier was credited as of 
mixed origin. If the soldier and his parents u^ere born in the United States but 
three or four grandparents ware bora in tbe same foreign country the soldier was 
counted to that country, otherwise as of mixed origin. Special regulations deal 
with the allocation in caee of some of the other probleins of mixed ancestr>’. 
Comparative tables show the relation between the reaults obtained and tboen found 
in vaiioua national surveys in Europe. 

The relationship between physique and various disabilities and diseases is aet 
out in elaborate detail, each table bei^ accompanied by lista of statistical constants. 

It is clearly impossible to deal with a statistical work of these dimensions within 
tbe limits of a sho^ notice, as the matters dealt with are so varied. It is shown 
that anthropological data arc needed in relation not only to clothing, dietary, the 
I lassificatlon of troops into oompaoiea which can use the same length of paoe in the 
march and in the provision of suitable gas masks, but also to ensure a common 
psychology to a sufficiently large unit. 

So far as like element can be compared there seems to have been little change 
in the physique of the American during the past fifty years, the great change having 


* Rivers, “MslAncoan Qeronteenoy,'* Usw, 1915. He. 55. 
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be«Ti the introduotiou of larger ziumbere of central South European elemente. The 
talleat group are the mountain vhite«; the ebortest, the Frenoh Caaadiaus. The 
heaTiect men came from Alaeka, the lightest whitea were the French Canadians. 
Of the Furopeui soldiers, the meet Tariable were the Scottish, the least Tariable the 
Polish. Taking the build ae a whole, the heaviest were from Alaska and the north 
central states, the Finns and the Scandinavians; of the Europeans the Poles are 
tlie heaviest in build and the Soots the most slender. 

The data on hair and eye colour are somewhat disappointing, as the items were 
omitted from the first eohednlee. The northern states are the fairer, the European 
distribution oorreaponding to the usual figures derived from local data. 

Zd relation to disease, tall men were found to he eepeoially prone to variooee 
veins, pulmonary tuberculons, cardiac disorders and goitre; short men, to defeoUve 
teeth and visual disorders. Special associations were found between weight and 
tubereuloais, weight end mitral stenosis, stature and varicose reins. In the two 
former the disease would explain the deficiency in weight; in the latter, the extra 
preesure arising from the tall stature throws a special strain on the walla and valves 
of the veins. 

Almost every conceivable aspect of the inter*relations of physique and environ, 
merit and race is dealt with, so that the work will be a storage‘house whence innumer. 
able papers may be garnered in the future and it must find a plaoe in every 
anthropologies! library. F. 0. 8. 


FoUclore. Fleming; BaskerTille. 

Storiu from ihi Early Wortd. By B. M. Fleming. With an Appendix It 

by H. J. Fleuro, D.So. With 4 oolour and 8 half‘tone Platce. l^don : D 

Benn Brothers, Ltd., 192S(. Ififi pp. 16i. net. 

Tht Kinf of thi Enofeat and olA<r FolklOH Storitt from Uganda. By Kn. George 
Bsekerville. Illustrated by Mrs. E. Q. Morris. London ; 8.P.C.K. U. net. 

In the good old times many things were better than now, but when we 
compare the books that are written and published to<day for the benefit of the 
young we oannot fail to envy the present generation. Lucky youngsters 1 When 
we were children, the ever*fertdle a^ ever^pricn imagination of some aldorly ladios 
was tapped for our benefit; now the treeaurea of folklore of all times and all 
peoples are the source from wbiob experts draw priceless treasures for the deleota* 
tion of the young. Stories from the Early World ” have been carefully selected 
by Miss Fleming from the ancient tales of t^ Egyptians, Arabs, Chinese and others, 
and are re^d in a fascinating form. The illus^tions are beautiful, and are the 
producte olt the art of the same country whence the story comes. Tims the 
modem child, while it is following with bated breath the fate of kings, princes 
and shepherds of long*ago, learns to take an intelligent interest in folklore, 
arehfeology and ethnography. Professor Flcure, in the Appendix, points out 
better than any reviewer could do the immense servioe that this book can render 
to teachers of history and geography: it will furnish the teacher with inspiiation 
and the budding anthropologist’s interest wlU be roused for what is, alas, still 
the most unpopular scionce. 

" The King of tbe Snakescontains a series of charming stories from Uganda 
and shows us what Uncle Eemus was like before he was transplanted to strange 
countries. It will appeal greatly to the children and is of some interest to adidt 
folklorists. The illustrartons are amusing. 

It is to be hoped that these books will meet with the appreciation they deserve, 
and that their suecees will induce tbe publishers to produce more of their kind. 

E. T. 
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Africa: Lingrulstics. Cral)tree. 

Spe^: Part 1. A Siud^ in African Phomtiu. Bv W. A. 7 
Crabtree, M.A. 1923, S.P.GK. 5e, ‘ / 

This little work deals with the phonetics of rather thou twenty Bantu 
loognagee, ranging from Zulu and Herero in the south to Duala and Karirondo in 
the north, Tho root idea is to take some word in its African sense . > . and 
** see what fcrins it aasomee.'’ There is neither index nor table showing the system of 
tronecription; as Mr. Crabtree deports widely from accepted terminology, the result 
is confusing; ho says that ng’ is a “ velar nasal corresponding to vel^ 'g' and 
“ . . . arises usually as a stressed form of ' ng ' the nasalised form of ' g ’; 
what is the difference between ng and ng’ ? Ng is also termed “ the streesed form 
" of ‘ m ' and the suggeetion is added that a flattened nose gave extra capacity 
for nasal sounds; docs an enlarged nasal resonance chamber accompsjiy a flattened 
nose? 

Many of the author’s speculations arc vitiated by a disregard of first prmciplee; 
on the strength of Kamba tula, Ganda he lays down the equation L > G, but 
where is the proof that one form was derived from the other, or ^tat both do not 
go bach to a ^ird form 1 

Mr. Crabtree) has something to say on tones; but he confnsea phrsse>tone and 
word-tone (p. 36). and (p. 18) identifin tone with stress and with length; in fact, 
definitions are not his strong point, witnMs his description of the vowel ’ a'; it 
consists In opening tho month and, with the tongue lying level on the door of 
tho mouth, making a sound a*a*a neither high-pitched nor bw*pitched, but of a 
" light, oven, medium quality,” Even if phoneticians did not distinguish front and 
back " a ” this would not be very enlightening; what is a ” light m^um quality '* 
Mid what on earth has pitch to do with the mutter ? 

The author lays down that “ Bantu belongs to a very elementary stage of 
language, la this period the vowel originatee in an unsCrtesed sound, so toneleas 
” that it requires strengthening before it can pass into intelligible speech. The 
” consonants likewise be^ from feeble sounds,” 7st ho assumes a relation between 
Bantu and Sumerian, and even Hebrew; to suppose that a language was uritten 
before it was spoken intelligibly is a paradox; but this appears to ^ the meaning 
of tho text. Mr. Crabtree explains in his preface that he abandoned Meiohof’e 
method as not sufficiently helpful; he may be happy if Meinhof has nothing worse 
to say of tho Hues on which this book is written. K. W. T. 


ANTHROPOLOaiOAL NOTES. 

Locai BrancKa of the Rotfoi Anthropological Many of the A 

Fellows of the Institute who reside at some distance from liondon, find it 0 
difficult or impossible to attend the evening meetings, and are thereby deprived 
of one of the chief advantagee of their membership. In order to meet their need 
for a meeting placa for the discussion of anthropological subjects, the Council has 
recently framed rules under which branches of the Institute may be formed in any 
locality from which not less than eight reudent Fellows have made application 
to the Council for the formation of such a branch. The main object of the branch 
will be to stimulate interest in the science of anthropology by holding mseringa 
for the reading of papers, and at the same time to endeavour to forward reeewoh 
in any branch of anthropology for which the loc^ty may afford opportunity. 
The expenses of the organiaarion and administration of the local biaaob, not 
exceeding a specified amount, will be home by the funds of the Instltnie. 
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A local braooK on those finca has already been formed for Edinburg and the 
Lothians. At a meeting held at Edinburgh on 2nd N'ovember the following wero 
elected officers of the branch PruiderU, Lord Abercroraby; Xocol Vic€’ 

PretideMs, Sir Eremrd F. im Tbnro, Profeesor A. H. Sayce. Sir P. Hamilton 
Qrieraon> Robert Kerr, Esq.; Local Tretuurer, Dav^d MacBitchie, Esq.; £ccai 
Secretary, Captain A. Q. Pape. 

It ia hoped that Fellows resident in other localities will avail themselves of 
the opportanity to form local branches. Kot only will it thus be possible for them 
to meet for di^usaon, but the existence of organisations of this type In varioxis 
centres shonld stimulate interest in the aoisnes, encourage anthropological investiga* 
tions and serve, tbrongh the publications of the loatituto, Co keep anthropobgi^ 
more cloeely in touch with the work which is being done in different oentres 
throughout the country. Copies of the rules governing the formation of local 
branches will be forwsjded to Fellows on application to the Assistant Secretary 
at the office of the Institute. 

Proceedififf^ of djilutied jSociefiM.—During the psst term the folbwing oommuni* 
cations havo been received by the Oxford University Anthropologioal Society 
26th October, Mise W. 6. Blackman ; ViUoffc Ldft in ifodem Sgypi; 9th Kovember, 
Professor 0. 0. and Mrs. Seligman: The L^ka-epeakinff Tribes of the i^udon ,* 
23rd Kovember, Professor Sir Archibald Garrod: Islandt {Presidential Addrees). 
On 7^ December a meeting for Members only was devoted to short communioationa 
and exhibits. 

The SpelsBologioa) Society of the University of Bristol hu continued the 
exploration of the Mendip oaves during the past summer. Messrs. Tratman and 
Davies gave an account of the finds of Palcsolithio and Iron Age date at tJio 
mce^gs of the British Association at Hull in September. 

Vol. XI. of the Proeeodings of the Society published at the end of the session 
1921-22, contains an account of the exploration of Aveline'a Hole, Burrlngton 
Combo. The finds consisted of burioe, gravotto and ohatelperron points, knivse, 
scrapers and awls. A nucpber of drilled shells of Neroita obtueatue, recall almiJar 
finds In Upper PalssoUtbio burials such as those of Crd Magium and tho Orottes do 
Grimaldi. Thomost notable find was a double rowed slx*barbed harpoon, which tho 
Abb^ BreuU has pronounoedto bo Upper Magdalenian fib. These finds wore made 
in a layer of 3 feet of red cave^earth, whloh underlay humus varying from half an 
inch to a foot in depth and a layer of stalagmite. The implsmento are assignsd to 
early TardenoiMan or late Magdalenian. The harpoon, which was found in the first 
foot of caTe.earth excavated, is, it ie suggested, due to oultnre drift, thus accounting 
for Its superposition b relation to the Tardenoislan implements. A number of 
human bonss were found, which ore described in detail by ^ofessorE. Fawcett; 
while Professor E. T. Kewton, F.R.S., contributes a note on the remains of birds 
discovered. Among the other papers are an account of the exploration of 
Rowberrow Oavom by W. H, Taylor, and a second report on the Keltic cavern by 
L. S. Palmer. 

During the current term the Society has recoived a number of communioationa 
at its meetings, including papers by Dr. Palmer, on The Prehistory of Oravel Terraces 
in relation to Cave Deposit; Professor Fleuro, ouThe Paces of Prilain; Professor S. K. 
Reynolds, on Cave Formation and Mendip Oeoloffy. In the ooming term D. 0. Fox 
will address the Society on Regional Archteologicai Surveys ; Mr. L. W. G. Malcolm 
will deal with JA« Int^ion of the Art of Iron-wrldug, and Dr. Haddon will apeak 
On The Races of Europe. The Presidential Address will be dolirered by Professor 
Fawcett on 16^ February. 


Etas Aup SroivswooDK. lai>.. Bit Afsjssty's Priaten, Ease Bardma Street. Loaden, B.C.4 
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Brazil: Flehlng. Clark. 

Fiahfns in thd Bay of Rio do Janolro. By Major J. Cocptr Clarh. A 

Of thfi maaj dolight^l ozcorsioiu, planned and carried out by tbe u 

Br&suljan 0o7amn3ent for membera attonding the XXtb International Congteaa 
of Americaniate, one waa to the beautiful ialand of Paqueti. Here fbhing is otfried 
on both with nets and with creels. The latter (odvM) are made from strips of the 
ps^ha deubi, woven in an open pattern and bound by thongs of cipd imb^, a Uaoa 
which grow s in the district around Capo Frio. The accompanying photographs 
(Plate B) show the form and construction; the measurements are 100 x M x 27 cm. 
The entrance is formed of five rings of 23, IS, 14,12 and 11 cm. diameter respectively, 
to which the canee arc bent inwards, ending in 13 slips, and into each is iittcrted a 
spike 17 cm. long. These spikes can be adjusted or replaced If broken. This type 
is called nar^rt ds aqulha$, and considered better than the corapu^o w^oh 
has merely an oblong opening and no spikes. The sinkers ore small stones, 
pjeoos of broken wliite crockery, and oyster shells, and the bait aardintaa or 
baoaliLo. 

When the creels ars set they are taken out, early in the morning, in a dug«out 
(ubA) to some previously selected ground, usually banks off the island such as 
i. do Lobo, a small rock ofi the 

W. shore, Folbas at the 8.£. end, ' tjt S 

or Tapacya, S. of the Island. The 
last mentioned is a group of rocks 

with scanty vegetation, and a light 9 ^' I 

on It, Arriving at the ground, i J®] 

which may either have a sandy or ' jf ^ ' 

rocky bottom, the creels are oast . M ‘ 

oft in sets of twelve. First the 
sinker, in this case a lump of 

granite weighing about TL 

dropped with a 

(twisted cip6 imb4) to the first 
creel. The length of Une between 
each creel cm. . 

creels are, of coureo, attached by a i 
short hemp cord to the main line I iV i 
ond let down, one after the other, 
along tho bank, lyixtg on their 
sides. Coming to tbo last creel 
there Is a further length of Hne 
another sinker, which 


ending _ 

i« also dropjied. The creels are 
out for two or three days, and 

ns they have no buoys to mark j 

their position, the fishennsa has 

to drag with an anchor for them. The catch is very varied and may ioalude 
lobster, eardintas, badejd (bacalac), garopa sod, occasionally, an octopus. Xheee are 
sent to Rio de Janeiro, where they ere speedily disposed of. The best seaeon is in 
summer (February-May), but fishing is carried on throughout the year. It ia 
remarkable that the fitfhirig industry should be still carried on in dug'oat oanosa 
(PI. B., Fig. 4, and Fig. I) oarrying a small ami, but unable to go to sea. Fishing 
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boMs, as ve kaow th^m, aic ooknowB. Kahisg creels ire so louger made 
locallj, bet ire purehised in Bio it i cost of $90,000 the dozen, ot £2 L4s. it 
present exchange. J. OOOF£lUCLAB£. 


Xorope: Arohsolo^. Brooks. 

The Age of ihe ChAfky Boulder ClAy. Sy C. B. P. SnoJes. '' 4 A 

The present tendency seexos to be to emphisee uehjsobgkil evidence in IU 
the cofrelition ot Qaiterniry stages and to ignrae other evidence. Some light oin 
be obtained on the age of a glidil depo^ by two other criteria: (a) the amount 
of leeathering it has nndeigcoe, (b) direct strstignjdiical correlarion. 

(а) The amomt of veathering ondargone by the Chalky Boulder day and 
aesodated gravels makes it almost imposBhle to beheve that it is as recent as the 
Wurmian depedts of Europe, vhicb era leathered to a d^th of only 3 or 4 feet. 
Taking the exposnia at Hatfield as a ty|ncal example, we find that all tiie chalk 
has be^ removed from the Uyp few feet of the clay, and weathering extends through 
almcet the whole duckness. Near die surface emtica cd granite larger than a hen’e 
^g, while stall retaaning the external ^ppearance of pebbles, are so fragile that they 
cnmble to powder at a touch. Aliy% ^ ^igmal surface of the Cha!&y Boulder Clay 
has largely been destroyed by eroson, ao that it is now more a series of isolated 
occurrences than a sheet. 

The Newer QlacUl depodts of nvthem Bngland have a mooh more recent 
appearance. The deposits near Bridlington, for present a rough, hummocky 

surface, with smalllakes in the hdlowa, and the igneous arratlea are not appreciably 
weathered. Still younger in appearance are the latest ^acial-deposita in Ireland, 
e.^., the ycungwt moraioas in Banesmese gap, which are completely without trace 
of weathering. The infoence that the Chalky Boulder Clay is pre’Wurm is very 
strong. The same point was notsoed by the American glacialist F. Leverett, who 
carried out a tour of tsspecticai oS European deposits, and on the score of weathering 
alone the PInehley boulder clay as Uindelian.* 

(б) The direct stratigr^ihical evidence is more difficult to interpret. The 
following table shows the sequence in (1) the N<vth German Plain, (2) the Xower 
Bhine Valley and HeJUud, (3) tbe Alps. (1} aod (3) can be correlated by the 
Intergjaoial depoata, (3) and (3) by the Rhine terraces. 

North OemM Lovtr Shine VaSa^ and 

Plain. Holland. Alpe. 


I. Glacial ... 

I. kiterglaoial 
11. Glacial ... 

U. kiteiglacial 


Hi. CHacial ... 
m. Interglacial 

IT. Glacial 


lower Biluvima 

Eem Clays. Beds 
with Pahidtaa 
dihnruma and 
Corhteahs jfanw* 
iialir. 

l£ddle I^nviiim 

Bizdorf Mftroma] 
beds. Corbicnia 
dSwiana. 

Upper Diluvium. 


Lover Gravels of Rhine with 
oocasiooal northern erratics. 
PlanUbearing clays of Tegelen 
Moraines of Maximum Gladd 
of Hcdland. 

Bern Clays . 


Ounzian. 

Gonz.Uindel. 

Mindelian. 


hCndel.Riss. 


hEorainea reetii^ on Middle 
Tenaoe at Rhine, 


Risa.Wfirm. 


Wfirmian. 


• Z*. dfkwAwfc, Beriio. 4, 191<K 
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The correletioD ie quite reaeouably secure in each cam. Now, in Eaetem 
England the Cromer Foreet Bed ie equivaleat to the Tegelen plant.bearing olaye, 
end therefore correeponds with the GQnz.Mindel stage (1 do not like the word 
“ Interglacial " here). The North Sea Drift at least is, therefore, MindeHan in age. 
The important queetion now arisee aa to whether there was an interglacial between 
the North Sea Drift and the Chalky Boulder Cl^y. If there was not, the latter 
is also Mindelian; li there was on Interglacial, the Chalky Boulder Clay is EUsi&n. 

When I first worked out the relationship of the British and Continental depoeits 
in 1&]^1916,1 considered the former to be the true correlation* and on re.considera. 
tion 1 am still inclined to this view, but admit that proof ie difficult. 

I see that Mr. H. J. E. Peaket places the Chalky Boulder Clay later than the 
Middle Terraoe of the Thames, but there is some evidence that the Boulder Clay is 
older even than the ISO.foot terraoe. I The high 4I^d middle terraces of the Thames 
valley are closely paralleled by the upper and lower raised beaches of the Suasez 
ooaet,S both connected with cold periods, but with an intervening mild period, and 
the lower beach oonnocte up with the Seine valley and hence with the Alps. Ths 
high terrace is thus shown to be Mindel and MindeUEiss. This supports the 
Mindelian age of the Chalky Boulder Clay. Bo^ (a) and (b) thus poiitt very strongly 
against the posaibUity that the Chalky Boulder Clay con be of Wtirmian age. 

There U one point about Mr. Pooke’s echeme which calls for remark, and that 
is the association of the Sbdoot beach in Scotland with the corrie glaciers. In north* 
east Ireland the 25.f oot beach is assoolatsd with a fauna warmer than the present, 
and the oorrssponding beach on the oppotite coast of Scotland must be of the same 
sge. C. E. P. BROOKS. 

Balkans; Ethnography. Durham. 

Head-hunt Ins In the Balkans. By Af. Ediih Durham. IS 

Head.hunting, studied usually in distant lands, flourisJied In Buiops well 11 
into the middle of the 19th oentury and is not yet quite extinct When I travelled 
in Montenegro at the beginning of the present century all the elderly menoould, 
and did, tell talos of tbs heada that thay or their friends had taken. My guide 
confessed, with shame and humiliation, that be bad not taken a single one in the war 
cf 1877, pleading that ho was only seventeen, and was severely told that others, even 
younger, had done better. Every man in earlier days went to war or to a border 
fray intending to take oa many heads as he could. Tbo short heavy “ hanahar ” 
was used for the purpose. Never for stabbing. An expert severed the head at 
one blow, li two Montoosgrins both wounded the some man, the head " leg&Uy *’ 
belonged to tbo man who took first blood. I was told of oases in which a dispute 
followed about the head $j\d that the rival claimants have been known to fight 
each other for It to the death. The reasons for head.taking were given os to almw 
how brave you ore ” and " to shame the enemy.’* I gathered that it wes also 
supposed to affect the future life of the enemy. But whether it would prevent it 
altogether I oould not learn. That it was formerly believed to do so seems probable, 
os 1 heard grisly teles of heroic women who crawled over the border at night and, 
with danger and difficulty, brought back their husbands’ heads iu order to bury them 
with the bodiee. 

Blood vengeance raged between Montenegrin, Turk and Albanian, and for 
one head many would bo taken. The beads were tied by the look of hair left on 
them to the neck or belt of the warrior. A Roguson lady gave me her grandfather’s 

* Aaxi. R«p. <iTT»it^4.wi>n InstitotioB. 1917. pp. ^7^74 
t Kav, 1922. 5. 

t ShsHcok aod Nchl« io QJ. Soc,, 1912, p. 199. 

, { 0. Paid iu Oici. Boc.. 48.1898. pp* 844-8M. 
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vivid account of the honor piodueed there when ihe Ruasi&ne enliated Montenegrins 
to fight the French troops during the Kapoleonio wan, and how the wild inruah of 
yellizig Montenegrina, with decapitated French heads dripping and dangling from belt 
and neck, struck terror into Napoleon’s hardened troops. Till recently the heads of all 
Serbe, Montenegrins and Albanians were shaven and a look, pdait, or two ride 
tufts only left. The reason popularly g^ven for this custom was that If the head 
was completely shaven the only way to carry it was by hooking your finger in its 
month. If you were a Christian you would not like a Moslem finger stnck in. Nor 
would a Moslem like an unclean Christian finger. Hence a handle was left. The 
reason is improbable, bnt the tale is of interest as sbowijig that a large proportion of 
the people were aconatomed to the idea of having thrit heads oarried away I The 
medisvri ballads of the Serbs give plenty of examples of head-cutting and narrate 
mainly the slayii^ of chieftains by chieftains. To realise the wholesale head*taking 
of recent times we must refer to the ballads of Grand Voyvoda Mirko, father of 
the late King of Montenegro, who gives very precise details. Thus, in “ The Slaying 
of Chulek Beg, 1652,’* aiiot tbe fight they " counted out three hundred Turkish 
heads. Among them that of Chulek Beg .... OS want the Serbs singing 
and carrying Tnildsh turbans and glittering clothing and the Turkish heads on 
" oaken stakee and Ghulek's bead among them." 

In the fight at Brobnjak, 1855, “ As the Turks rushed from the burning tower 
" the young Montenegrins seined them and out off the head of each. Av^ri lo and 
” behold the three HJaditches, carrying dead Turkish heads .... and tiiey 
aaid to Serdar Bogdan of the frontier ‘ Here, 0 Serdar, have ws eat off for thee 
’ fifty Turkish heads and taken all thrir clothing.’ *' 

In the "Slaying of Betohko Agimanitoh" to avenge one Montenegrin 
twelve Turks are ^ed. ’ ‘ Then with the Turks' clothes and weapons and the heads 
" upon oaken stakes they marched back to the village of Markovitch and set up 
" eleven heads before the white tower of the Serdar and Betchko’s head they carried 
" to Cetinja to the tower above the Monastery where up till now many Turkish 
" heads have been impaled and a many more shall be, God willing,—heads of Pashas 
and Tiriis, of Agas and Begs .... A fine booty was this of Serdar Scepan 
" and great honour did be gain. God grant him long life \" 

Sir Gardner Wilrinaon, who went as British Envoy to Montenegro in 1846, broke 
it gently to Prince Nikola (as be then was) that the sight of so many heads on a 
tower in the capital was unpleasant to British envoys. But the practice continued 
and a dried head was kept in tbe Monastery after public exhibition had 
ceased. 

In " The Avenging of Pope Badisav " we find thirty^thrae beads taken to avenge 
ime man. "They cirt off thirty-three heads. Not the devil a one did they let 
" live .... And they went to Bljelopavlitch, above the bloody town of 
" Spuzh [then in TurMsh poesesaion], canyiog the heads on stakee, and stuck them 
" up that the Turkish wivee and women of the town might see them and know 
" they were a monument to Pope Eadisav. May the ravens and crows claw the 
" heads and the foxes tear them! " 

These were border frays. More serious work was put in at Kolashin in 1658. 
Here, 1,000 heads were out off. " 1 was on Kum znountain and 1 saw it myself/’ 
adds the poet proudly. In the Slaying of Selim Pasha in 1662, 1,600 heads are 
taken, including Chose of the Paaha and his two sons, and carried in triumph. In tbe 
fight at Niksbitch the same yesr the score is 3,700. It is noteworthy that a share 
of the booty, some swwds or horses, were usually sent to the Prince (the late 
King of Montenegro) after every big affair. That the heads were cut from dead 
bodies and from the wounded is shown by “ The Fight at Martinitch, 1862 “ By 
" the time they bad driven the Turks back on Spuzh they bad out off 600 heads, 
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" wad mortelly wounded 1,000 men whom the Turks carried away that the Serbs 
" might not cut off their heads too.*’ 

The last heads that I heard oi es being cut off were those of three Montenegrins 
killed in a border fight just preparatory to the first Balkan war m August, 1912. 
I spoke with a nephew of one of the decapitated. Be took it very calmly and seemed 
to think it might happen to anybody’s uncle. Ihiring the war which followed nose* 
taking was substituted by the Montenegrins for bead.taking and a great deal went on. 

1 saw nine of the Tictims. The nasal bone was hacked right through and the whole 
upper lip removed as well os the nose. The trophy was carried by the moustache. 
It is only to the Turks to say that I did not see or hear of a single case of a 
mutilated Montenegrin. The practioe was to go round the battle.field and cut the 
nose, and in some cases also castrate, the wounded, who usoally died of the additional 
shock and haemorrhage. 

The desire to take a trophy was so great that a wounded Montenegrin whose 
bands were disabled would aometimes seite his enemy’s nose with his teeth and try 
to blto it off. A Montenegrin gendarme told roe how, in the war of 1877, he bad thus 
made a supreme effort, had been cut down, and on recovering consciousness in a 
Russian field hospital found, to hia intense joy, the nose In his breeches pocket, a 
friend having generously out it off for him j 

1 once stopped a terrible fight on the road between Cattaro and Nj^us, In which 
one man had his teeth firmly fised in the other’s doso and was banging on like a 
bulldog, while the blood dripped freely from the ends of his enemy’s long moustache. 

Turning to the best collection of old Montenegrin ballads, Ogledalo Srpsko, we 
find many more examples of head-taking, and further confirmation of the fact that 
the dead heads were worn by the triumphant victore. Thus in “ The Slaying of 
Bechir Beg Busbatli,” “ the ^ajitchnitzl, those grey falcons, chaiged down on the 
" rest of the Turks and cut off fifty heads .... They then turned back towards 
“ home decked out with Turkish beads and many Turkish weapons .... and 
“ they carried the heads to Cetinje and oroamented Cetinjc with them.” This in 1830. 
In the case of mighty Pashas I was told it was sometimes customary to salt 
the head to make it keep the longer. 

1 could multiply instances, but have given sufficient to show the ardour with 
which head.hunting was pursued in Europe, within five days of London, during the 
lifetime of many of us. M. EDITH DUKEAH. 

AmeriQn, Norths Ethnograplxy. Parsons. 

The Hopi Buffalo Danee. By EUie CUiM Persons. f A 

The Buffalo Dance (mus^sA4^}* was danevid at Siohumovi on Saturday Ic 
and Sunday, 20th-2lst November. The days of the week happened to be 
important because tbe little children, the school children, were to dance the 
first day; tbs second day was for the older girls and boys. I reached the mesa 
after the conclusion of the first day’s danoe. About seven o’clock we beard an 
announoement called from a house door near by. ” That is your father calling 
to come to the kiva,’' said my boat. Siht^me, of the paiki clan, tcyaia munyvi, 
chief of the winter solstice ceremony, is my ” father,’' hla own sister and several 
clan slaters having washed my head and given me paiH clan names. Slbtaime 
was the bead or chief of the dance (muaUds^ nungwi) because, 1 was toid.f he 
had assembled the men for it, an act volunteered. 

Freaently two of tbe men engaged, G'awehtima, the husband of Sihtaime’e 
father’s sister’s daughter (and chief ^ tbe tedwoehim ceremony and of the aoio k o 

* according to Fewkaa. My informani. a Tewa. apeaki Mop with a fttoiga 

acccat. Per oao ^ bo pronounces 

t Boi MO p. S6, a kes foxtuitoua ooojwctioc ia auggeeted. 
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ka^ina peiiorm&iice), &nd a.nother yoimger znan, togetW irith a Bm&ll troop 
of tbe very little boys wiio luad been «^arl^r»g; that day, i^athpi u-to oo; house to invite 
the foiirtedn*year<old daughter of the house to )oin in the dance and the evening's 
practice. G'awehtuna had tbe function of aesembliug the girl dances, uid collecting 
their dance paraphernalia. The party of men and boys went on their rounds, and 
hall an hour later our girl was fetched oat by another giii; but not until ten o'clock 
did we ^ start down the ladder of the kiva, Stove {HvakdypktC) or Meat-eater 
(liokswa) kiva.* There are two kivas in 8ichumovi-—one associated with the 
clan, and one with the Mustard dsn. Since Waji, the man who suggested 
having the dance, was a Mustard clansman, his kiva was being used. 

“ Yon may sit with the girls,’' I was directed ; and, as 1 stuted to go down the 
ladder, one of the young men in the chorus joked, “ Are you going to join the 
dance! ” There were nine girls sitting on the banquette {Fig. L), and later two 
Navajo, a girl and an older women, squatted down at the end of the line, next to 
where the men were crowding in. Navajo females and Hopi alike kept their 

blankets well up over chin or nose, sometimes covering 
their mouth with their hand; but the Navajo woman 
carried on a lively flirtation of nudges and glances 
with the Hopi youth next to her. in contrast to the 
consistently demure behaviom* of the Hopi girls, who 
sat for the most part sidewise, their faces averted from 
tbe general company. The girls whispered now and 
then to one another and even giggled, but direct 
attention to the company of men and boys they 
^ withheld. There is evidently a very marked etiquette 
r of behaviour and posture to be observed on tbe part 
* of the girl participants in these BO>called girls' dances, 
a For an hoar or more the men ** practised their 
(■ eongs " around the drammer {Fig. 1). who was a Bear 
clansman from Hano. But for a brief, hijsh'Stopping, 
capering dance at the outset by four men on their 
descent into the hdva, there was no dancing. These four dancers sat along the 
south wall, continuing the line out from the chorus circle. Whether their initial 
pe rf o r mance was a fc^nitous ebullition or bad a ceremonial significance I did not 
learn. The drummer was a Tewa man married in Walpi. Ee and a younger 
man alternated in leading the sizing. Tbe young man would stand when he waa 
conducting, and his gestdonlations were vigorous, amoimting to an arm dance. 
There were fllteen or more men in the chorus, and from thirty to forty crowded in 
behind the ladder and to the north tide of it, most of these men joining now and 
again in the Bulging. Even tbe little boys grouped down m tbe south-weet comer 
to the dancing. In a circle in the middle of the kiva sat some of the older 
men, for tbe most part smoking. Sihtaime sat here, and G'awebtima, when he 
was not busy elsewhere. 

Tbe circle to the west was kept open, and here on tbe ground G’awehtima 
laid down the dance paraphernalia—two gourd lattiee painted t^te with crossM in 
black (Fig. 2a), and two lightning sticks (taiaw&pikt) (Fig. 2s), one of each for each 
of the two male dancers, and four ritual sticks, muskeotiV poAo, buitalo prayer-sticks 
(i^. 2o)t for the female dancers, one in each hand of each of the two dancers. 

* It wu the first Uva te have a rtoT«. Mustard oi Siohumovl are 

stid to bsve built jt. Uagpia (pottwa) ia one of tiieir oauM, and Ua^^ia is a meat-satar. 

t PeaUtud to tbe stick «aro a stifl aagle feather and some vispe of sage (jUnyo). The 
haodie wee wrapped wiA cotton twine. " Sun ladders,'* Dr. Fewlree saya th es e stieka are 
callad. (*' Eopi Eaohinae,''pp< 4$, note a, 93. XXI, UnnuaJ Report, Sureou Anuriean StJmotoffp.) 
They an kept in the aaote place, 1 learned, aa tbe suo plaoquea. (See p. 24. notat.) 
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FlA. 2.—I>A)«CB PARAPirSftKAlJA. 


At tbe concluaion of each daoce, tbe daDcara 2aid their objects down on the 
ground; but, in prepanng for tbe dance, while the young mM picked up their 
objects, G’awehtima picked up 
those belonging to tbe girls. 

O'awehtima was also occupied 
in znatcbing dance partners. 

Trum each girl dance couple 
he would leam tbe names of 
the young men they chose as 
partners, and would then com* 
munloate with these young xnon 
in the crowd around the ladder. i 
There was considerable dis* 
oussion at with tbe girls, 
of a natural and unembarraseed kind. Probably O’awehtiina was making 
suggestions; but, on tbe whole, he seemed to be merely the gurla’ messenger. 
It was the girls who did the asking. 

About half the girls bad their hair wborled and were wearing tbe native 
cloth drees; the others wore an American cotton drees, and a braid down their 
back. All wore shoes, which were taken off to dance. The dance was in three 
parts, jnst as it wae the following day in the open, and it lasted about fifteen 
luinutee for each set of four daooeie. As tb^ wae an odd girl, one of the other 
girls repeated with her. In ee^al instances the dancing of the young men did not 
please members of tbe chorus, and they would step out end show how it was to 
be done, with more spirit. At times in the song shouts or yelps were in order, 
given by everybody in the kiva but tbe girls. At these momenta there was quite 
a pitoh of excitement. In fact, throughout the affair there was more personal 
espreesion by all ooncemsd than 1 have ever seen in a public dance. 

While the last sat were still dancing G'awehtima sent tbe other girls up the 
ladder, and home. It was a careful piece of chaperonage. Then the last two girls 
to dance went up with O’awebtima, who gathered up the dance paraphemsJia; 
the dnimmer went up and tbe rest of us, and all dispersed, past midnight. 

It was 11 a.m. before tire first set of dancers appeared. They came out of, 
not the kiva, but the house of Waji, or rather of his mother, on tbe west ode of the 
plasa. As they came out of the door, male, female, male, female, one behind the 
other, Polisi, a son of the house, sprinkled the bead of each of the four with oom 
meal. This man represented the family associated with the dance, ve. the family 
of Waji,* who had asked for tbe dance originaUy, and the day previous had asked 
for this day^e repetition. He then took his stand to the right of the drununar; 
to the left stood Siht^me, and back of them the chcros of G'awebtima and five or 
six other men. The cheeks of G’awehtima and of some of the others wm painted 
red, one man had two horuontal lines in red across tbe obeek bones. One oh^ister 
wore a buckskin kilt and a Navajo silver belt, but the others wore their ordinary 
work clothes. One old man had a crash towel for a hands and stuck into it was 
a paper flower. Another old man had fastened across bis back the silk kerchief 
worn by women. Another man carried in his hand a kiAsskO, two eagle feathers 
with their quills bound with cotton (or wool I). This be had made for himself for 
the occasion *‘to make his voice sound go^.*' The “real" (? Zufii, 

pofupoyanm) b^osgs to the kaUhiiaka, the war chief. 

* W})7 Wsjl bioseli did not perConn the rite of ^»rinkliiaa I do oot know. It ooeure to 
me DOW that Wsji ni »7 have been sick, sad that it wss bie eiBlmfee in porticnlsf Uint wse bedog 
exOMised. {8t4 p. 20.) Zl lo, it ii probable chat be was in his motber’e bouse wbea the 
danoera viaitad it. 8n«b would be the case. I know, in a teaUMa euriag eeremoais) at la^nna, 
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In eontrMi to oikoros, the dAaoers were esartly arrajed. They wore the 
native doth dreae, minuB ealico sUp, tbeii neck and arma bare^ a small blanket— 
the kind worn nsualiy by men aa a dance kil^waa draped aa a bodico, over which 
hung heavy neoklaoea, borrowed as uauai from all the family oooneodon. {Among 
the neeklacee worn by the daughter of oor hooae were a string of heavy tur^noisa 
deecended from her mother’s maternal grandfather and owned now by her mother’s 
sister’s son, and a Navajo silver necklace presented to her father by a Zuhi friend.) 
I recall the picture of her father eogaged in fitting the necklaces to her while her 
mother fastened up the top wrappings of her mocassins and tied a band of 
porcupine ^uill over the heels. Around the waist waa a ceremonial belt, ».e. the 
broad, heavily fringed cotton belt which is part of the bride’s trousseau, and on the 
back of each dancer was asunplacque {tawa a representation of the face 
of the sun girt with red horse’hsir and eagle feathers (Fig. 3). The girl’s hair in 
the back was left flowing, the bang falling over the face to the tip of the nose (Fig.4), 



Tjo. 3.—Sui« rMCQvs. oroau.SAi«cnKBH. 

jost as Zu2i women performers in ceremonies wear their hair. As Hopi girls do 
not bang their hair, like the Zufii or Keree or Tewa, this dance bang znirst have 
been artifidal» and would of itself indicate a foreign originf for the dance. On the 
top of the head was a large bunch of downy eagle (?) feathers, on the right tide 
were the conventionalised ootton or wool squash blossoms common to Eopi masks, 
backed by a pendant of red yam, on the left tide st tight angles some stiff eagle 
feathcra. On each oheek, on a transverse slant,! tvere two conspicuous parallel 
stripee in black (Fig. 4). These lines were painted with micaceous bomatite 
(yaioAa) and caUed, as are such black lines on masks or on the face of the kalehklaha 
(war chief-priest), halehk'ina. The rest of the face and the bands were whitened. 
Hanks of yam were tied around the wrists and silver bracelets worn. 

The feet of the boy dancers, bare but for fringes of buckskin, were whitened, 
and thtir legs blotched in white. (Severti of the dancers to appear later wore 
trousers, the outer seams fringed with buckskin.) They wore a kilt of the white 
blanket bordered with red and black which the Zufii female kachina impersonators 

* 8un.on*baak; acything earned on tb» baok is called ifewilnl. 

t Perhaps Tava. The Teva ef Hane weie expecting tc have the Buffalo daces (ioA 
jfeiA) for themselves this soeson. C/.. too. Kaohiraa/' p. 91. 

Tlk»re is a buffalo daiue, at Coehiti. {Dumanst, N., Notee on Cooblti, Ken 

Me OOP." p. 199.) Mem, Anisr. Anthropological Assn., vol. VI, Ko. 8, 191 dr It is of intereet 
that tbe Bopi word fur buffalo ie Kansan, not Tewa or Tanoao. 

laeideatallp 1 note that Cr. Kidder bse reoeaCly excavated at Pecoe, from the aama room, 
a nvuDber ol buffalo boros aad of terraoed tablets, hand pleese out in the aame pattern as Che 
Hopi pieces. (Fig. 2e.) 

t In the pictuie et the Buffalo girl in FI. KKXI, Bop* Keehina*. the lines on the face are 
vertiael, but ss the slant la difRouJe to cepreeent, this difference may be merely ao error in 
drawing. Otherwise the ffgurea of the Buffalo Oirl and the BnSalo Boy io FI. w ttt sre 
very aocurately drawn. 
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wear,* and bundled aroxmd the waist waa the baavily fringed dance belt. The 
heaTy wig with two small horns was of buffalo pelt. Downy eagle fcatbere were 
iaetened over it, with a feather to each horn. From six to ^ht eagle wiitg foathere 
fanned out at the back of the wig. The face was blackened,! white under 
the chin and across the Hpe. Acroea the forehead wae a band of porcupine quill. 

Aiter this first set of dancers withdrew into the hira, they were followed in 
about hali-an-bour by another set, then there was an intcrral of an hour or more 
while dinner was served in the kiva from the house of the people who had asked for 
the dance. The day before Waji’s mother and wife had baked piki or wafer bread 
in his mother's house, where clanswomen had gone to help. 

In the Mva 1 bad looked on at the preparation of the second set of dancers. 
The girls stood on the west side in the same place as they had occupied during the 
rehearsal. Two old men were engaged in taking from them or giving to them 
their dance paraphomaUa, fastening or unfastening their sun placques or tbeir 
headdress, or handing them the paper bag of white paint to smear on their face. 
This bag, together with the rest of the dance eq uipment, was left on the ground on the 
west of tht circle of smokers, as the night before. To-day a canvas cover was drawn 
over the floor on all the western part of the kiva. There was tbs same smoker 
circle and the same group round the drum. The men sang on and off. There waa 
but little li gh t in the kiva; tbe night before it bad been lit up by two ban^ng 
kerosene lamps, and there were much tobacco smoke and a largo crowd, so that 
the scone was quite as confused as that of any green room. 

After dinner, at intervals of about an hour, five moro aeU of dancers come 
out. The drummer waa always the first to emerge; he wsa followed by the chorus, 
then by the boy dancers, who at once began to caper about, and then by the girl 
dancers who were given their hand pieces after they left the l adder, to be relieved 
of them again at ^ close before descending. All danced along the short way 
leading to the plaza, the chonsteis closing in behind the dancers, sin^ng and now 
and again yelping and geeticulaUog. In one dance a gun waa shot off several 
timee. By this progress to the dance plaaa 1 wsa reminded stron^y of the Mnawe 
or war dance I had seen danced at Acoma a few years before.} Tbe main dance 
movement of the girls in the plaza waa also reminiscent of the Acoma dance. 
While the boys scouted around, shaking their rattles, tbe girls stood side by side 
moving their feet sidewise, without lifting them from the ground. Their arms 
were extended at right anglee, and at the long drawn* out notes of the aong both 
were moved either to the right or left, as the dancer had been moving, with a 
quivering motion to end, as the long notes ended in. should, with a gesture of throwing 
something over tbe shoulder. Kow the boys jumped in front of the girb, and 
with body bent far forward performed a moat spirited dance, stepping high, one 
hand at the hip, one raised above tbe foreh^, in alternation. This whole 
movement was p^ormed four times, the ^Is first standing to the south and 
facing nortii, then proceeding to the east to face west, and so on to complete the 
ceremonial circuit. At ita conclusion the whole group began to move back to the 
kiva, the first movement again, a movement in which the boys stepped 

backwards in feont of and facing the girls, to be followed up by them, the g^ 
in turn stepping backwards, all four then performing a Viigima reel turning 
movement to repeat the first movement. In this the gestures of all were from the 
waist downwards, the boys’ gesture very sweeping. 

* Part of tbs 5epi bridal outfit, 

t laPl. XXXI. Hopi KaeAtntu, tbs face of Bufialo Boyia also blaekeaed. On p. 80 Fswkes 
rafen to Buffalo maslu seen ia the Bufialo dance of I5th Jsnuarv IftOO. In November masks 
would not be worn beesuse no may appear nntU after the winter saisUea oawcumy. 

} "Notes on Aooma and Lagooa,” Ammean AntSropoioffitt (N.A), XX (1^18), ISS-IL 
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Towards the close of the last dance Waji’s mother came out of her house 
oanTUkg in her band two lUihoaheoH, the short feathered strings used in all Hopi 
prayer lituaJ, and two pUkdn, long feathered strings, a prayer speoifioaliy for a 
long road and life. By some one in the chorus (probably Polisf) 
the woman was told to wait until the group had danced out. 
They had danced about half way to the kiva when she was 
sommonod to present the feathered strings to the male dancers. 
Then, as the dancers mOTed on, th6 ohoristers picked Qp> 
whatever came to band in the street to swing round their head, 
theoretically four times, and throw after the male dancers—the- 
girls had withdrawn. This was an act of exorcism (nnvoAcAitm, 
ZufU, the departing buffalo were to take away with 

them any “ sicknees *' of the people. 

Down a trsdl on the east side of the mesa the two buffalo 
boys disappeared on their way to the Icachina home below, 
ItmxtiwawMvee,' . There, like huhina, they would take off their 
headdrees, in lieu of a mask, wave it in the usual anti.snnwis» 
circuit around their bead four times, and say to Budalo, " You 
may go home.*'* They would lay down their feathered etrir^ 
ofieringB which were for the bnflelo, and with a prayer for all 
the people they would conclude the dance. 

As a dance peof^ always refer to this impersonation of 
bufialo, as a girl^’ dance; they would not call it a ceremony or 
UHmt, and yet it is not wholly a secular affair. (What is to the 
Pueblo Indian f) Besides the ritualistic features we have noted 
there are others—a hu&ilo prayer^tiok (Jig. 6} is made during soyoia, the soUtice 
ceremonial, by the scyoks rrtmqioi. or chief, and offered up (where I did not learn), 
and the whole buffalo performance, like that of so many of the recognised ceremonies, 
is dramatisation of a Hopi tradition, a fschn^i, as, without discrimination 
between myth or folk>t^e, all traditionsl. tales are oahed. This tale runs that 
once a buffalof came to Mesa with a buffalo girl. Buffalo and Buffalo girl 
taught the people their dance. Then Buffalo departed, leaving behind the Bu^o 
girl and taldng away with him a Hopi girl—to tlu entire satisfaction of the people, 
the exchange was entirely proper}. EIBIE CLEWS PABSOHS. 

* 'When the hseWna ijtip«noastor ujuDUhs after he has waved his mask and bidden tiie 
ttzeUna go home, he also waves a pinch of aabee around his heed four ticnee, *' so aa not to 
dream about it." Ibis, too. is sevoiteMtffa. The fiovoAe^Va aot of throwing something 
after the departing buAalo impereonatore is — not to be done in connection with the itecAwro. 
Howevor, I eaw it done on one oecesion at Muabongnovi, as the soya&i ibzcAinn was with, 
drewmg from town. 

t As Dr. Fewkee got the story, it was Sun who brought the Buffalo Qirl to Pint MeeSr 
and that is why the girl dancer wears a sun tablet. 

The eseooiatioB ^ Sun and Buffalo in the eeromonia] and ia the tradition is of inteicet 
from tbe point of view of provenience, siaee this aeeocieticm is eonunon among Fle^ tribes. 

i Comment on tiie exchange of girie saggeeted t« my inionnant an account of an 
exchange of dances between First Mesa and Zulii. 'When Syikyateie wm young (parhape 
forty years ago), before he was married, he went with oChare to the Zufli Salt La^ On 
returning they oamped at Amusi. a spruig nortii.weet of Zirfii, he said, and returned to Zofif 
to danoe. They danced the Buffalo dance, but without girls and without beaddrea. The 
following year they returned to Zufii to danoe, t-eHng a girl with them the buffalo 
headdreesM. Similariy, Zufii men brought to the Bopi the hotnntM, the war dance in whioh 
the girls chceso tb^ mother’s brother's to be their kaiehJtJaka, or warriors. Hoinavt 
was last danced on FifSt Meea about l^ld. 

PL LXXXI, of “The Zun! lodisns," 28rd AmavoI Report, Bureau American SAneiogy, 
represents a giris' dance at Zoffi, presisnably a Buffalo dance without Buffalo head* 
drees. The ^psarance of the girls is almost identical with that of the Sopi girl dancers, 
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Egypt: AJ^ffiology. Murray. 

Esypt: The ^arsoirthlo Age, A Note on Di*. 8elfffm«n*s Paper.' 

£y G. W. Murray. lu 

1 Tmte to support Dr. Seligmap’s opinion “ that tbe full desert conditions, vluob 
*' now prorail, did not do so then [t.e., in early palsoUthio times] "t by some 
deecripUon oi the locaUtiee in whioh snob implementd as I did disoo^ were found. 
At Hamme ma, nearly 200 implements, with a high proportion of oTatee, were found 
scattered on hilI*top8 and terraces over an uea of several square IdJo- 

metrse. There was nothiz^ to suggest that the site was a centre of manufaotare— 
rather did I conceiTe it to be a favourite camping ground for the nomads of the 
period. But, under the present climatic conditions, no Bedouin would dream of 
camping on such lulls, even after the heaviest of our rare downpours. In Wadi 
Dih, some 20 or 80 implements were found on a terrace beside a large walercourse— 
just such a site as mi^t be selected for a camp nowadays. There was an outcrop 
of flintibearing implemente on the site, but so common are the hint outcrops in 
this portion of the desert, that I fancy the man ^ the period usnally maoufactuied 
his implements as he required them from the nearest. The ieola^ find of four 
tortoise<cores, on tiie ssme terrace on which stands the Boman fort of El Heita, 
helped to strengthen this impression. No doubt special centres of manufacture 
also existed, but these were not found. 

Some of tbs implements were found scattered beside the trsoka which my 
caravan foUowed, and, although it woiJd be easy to overstrees the point, yet the 
sites of such springs as survive probably represent the largeet and beet wat^ sources 
of an earlier period, and the tracks which connect tbeee are doubtiess of very great 
antiquity. One should regard the desert traveller of tO'day not as a ''pioneer 
blazing new trails,*' to use a journalistic metaphor, but as a " conservative " csr 
" dle*hard " preserving the old ones. The view (H. J. L. Beadnell's) put forward 
in the footnote on p. 141 that the implements found on the " high desert ” were 
manufactured in situ by people from the Nile Valley in sssrch of good flint, would 
seem to be negatived, not only by the nature of the ooourrenoea recorded above, but 
squally by the not infrequent occurrence of chipped flints in the eandstone and 
metamoTphic areas bordering on the limestone districts, where they had no doubt 
been dropped by users. B\^ng the last field season, 1921-1922,1 have coUeoted a 
number of such specimens. 

It may here be noted that the flint-containing limeetones do not occur in the 
Eastern Desert south of lat. 25^-^ fact even in our own days of some efioiaomto 
importance. During the recent war there was at one time a famine of matohes 
in Upper Egypt, so much so that at Aswan, small pieces of flint fetched five piastixie 
(U.) each, and certain Ababda of my acquaintance were reduced to twirling a stick 
of mofkh wood {Lepiadmia pytvleeAnica) in the hole of another piece of the same 
wood till Are was produced. The Ababda do not know, or have forgotten, the 
“flie bow,” and say the wood of any bush which makes good charcoal for gun' 
powder will serve equally well for produoiog fire. Such are ushr (CaZofropwpfDceva), 
and ffufdi {Ochradenv^ baccatvs). 

1 make the foregoing remarks in general support of Dr. Seligman's view that 
the surface relief of the desert was in fiint-nring times much as at present; but tiiat 
some proportion of humus or subsoil formerly existed on bills now bare, la apparent 
from the accumulatioo of fiints in every stage of artificial and natural fnotore, 

and tbs boy danoors cany a Jightmss itiek and a ^uni ntU». For otAor lefeteoMt U> girl 
daacort at Zvfii m FarooDS, £. C., " Notes on Zuoi." Ft. 1, 275>S, Msmoifs AtTtsrietm AnOirop^, 
lofieal Assodatiofi, IV, 8, 2917. 

* "The Older Faliaolithio Age ia Egypt,” J.Jt.A.I., Vof. LI, 19S1, p. 111K144. 

t Op. cit., p. U). 
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vbleh form tbo preMDt fiuifftoo without tny s&nd or dust; below this, at depth 
of a few inches, they occur much more sparsely distributed in Ime loam or clay. 
This moderate depth of subsoil we may conjecture to have been removed by the 
aerial erosion of the past few thousand years. Dr. Seligman’s discoveries in the gravels 
at Lu 20 r prove an older series to have existed, sueh slight deporition as has taken 
place since the implements found by myseU were abandoned, I suppose to have been 
lemored by wind sroeioa. Mine are ^ surface finds. 

My desert expeditions have all been undertaken for Quite other purposes, and 
although I have searched many terrace scarps, I have not hitherto been lucky enough 
to find any of the older series in siitt. 

2>r. Seligman’s comparison of the former state of the Bastern Desert, with the 
present sou^em fringe of the same on the Britrean border, Is fair, but oxis ^muld 
bear in mind that the chalk and limestones do not occur so far south (lat. 1$^, and 
that the ^eous hilln of the Ehitrean frontier support in a hef climate an entirely 
different type of vegetation to that we may suppose our limestone hills to have 
Buataizied under a very slightly Increased niniaU and perhaps colder temperatures. 
A closer puaJlel to the conditions necessary to suppeot nomadic life in the Elsstem 
Desert of Egypt may be found to>day In the Negeb of the Bible—that is, the country 
between the Wadi el.Arish and the Wadi Ghasa on the southern boundary of 
Palestine. 

Eere are the same chalk and limestone hilh as are found at Mammarna, Wadi 
Dib, Wasif, etc., differing only in rising from plains of rich alluvium, dusty and 
diy in BUTTimer and subject to wind erosion, but renewed each winter and covered 
with grass by the runs. At a little depth, very implements occur, to judge 

from a few finds now in the Cairo Museius. A very little further norih, the chalk 
hills between Bcersheba and Hebron are found covered with dwarf oak and scrub, 
and at Hebron come vines and olives. 

The comparatively recent extension of this zone southward has been commented 
on by the u^ortunate Professor Palmer {Disert oftAe Eseodus. Vol. 11), who records 
abandoned vineyards near Khalasa and Asluj on the present Slnai'Ptdesrins 
frontier. 

Iha rainfall in the area where I found the flint implements is at present in an 
ordinary year nil, but every five or six years perhaps there is a rainfall amounting 
in the high hSll» to two or three inches. Dews such as Dr, Ball (and Knox-Shaw 
following him) describes, occurred rithM* in the S.B. Desert on the Sudan frontier, 
or in Smai—both areas of greater precipitation. But I have no doubt dew and 
rain were more frequent in, geologically speaking, recent times. G. W. MUItRAY. 


REVIEWS. 

Afrioa: East Hoblsy 

Banin and Magia By C. W. Hobley, OAIG., with an Intro* 

duction by Six James G. 1^‘azer, F.R.8., etc. London: H. F. and 
G, Witherby, 1922. 

Mr. Hoblay is already well known to members of the Institute as the au^ior 
of a monograph on Eastern Uganda, issued by the Institute several yearn ago. 
Sines then he baa been Senior Provincial Gommissionsr for what is now ctUled 
Kenya Colony. Kis ezperience among the Kikuyu and the Akamba is very 
extensive, and some dozen years rince he wrote a very useful little work on the 
Akamba and o^er tribes of the district formedy known as the East African 
Protectorate. The Arr>pW work before ns, though its title covers a larger subject, 
is chiefly concerned with the religious and magical be l i ef s and practices of the 
Kikuyu and the Akamba. It embodies the results of enquiries which he undertook 
unofficially in the scanty leisure of a hard-worked Provincial Commissioner some 
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jMt9 before the war, beceuee he sew the iiaportenoef if not the urgent need, of fuller 
information on the Cribai oaetoms and psychology. 

He has succeeded In preeenting to the anthropoh^ioal reader a mass of material 
of the most interesting and useful kind on theee subjeote; and it haa been gathered 
from the most trustworthy sources—the tribal elders whose business it is to conduct 
tbs ceremonies and administer the tribal law. So well, indeed, did the Kikuyu 
take his interest in their institutions that at their invitation be became a rocognisod 
elder of the tribe, and was thus enabled to obtain full information, which oould only 
be imparted to cos of that standing. 

It is to be regretted that hlr. Hobley has not been able to settle question 
of the ezaot meaning of the word En^ai, which has been regarded as the name for 
the high god of the Kikuyu. This agrees with his own opinion, an opinion entitled 
to great weight, though he frankly admits that it is not shared by his colleague. 
Mr. Dundss, It is hardly conststont >vith some of the uses of the wo^. When it is 
intended to cut down a tree, some beer is poured out by ^e Akamba at the foot of 
the tree, with those words : " Wo give this beer as a gift to the Engm, ij one Uvet 

" fiere, and ask him to go to another tree.” Zf these words be aocurat^y rendered 
they are obviously addressed to a local spirit dwelling in tho tros, and not to anything 
like “ a high God.'* A Kikuyu who was seized with a Ht was given water on 
recovering oonsolousness. He poured out a libation of a few drops by way of 
tlianksgiving, saying: *'that it was i^ts who had attacked him thus.” 

The word mvuN^ or Is a Bantu word of disputed meaning now frequently 

employed by the Awemba in the plural form mifvnpv for nature spirits. Mvlungu, 
in the singular, is sometimes abo prayed to for rain or other blessings, and then toe 
word is u^ as an equivalent for Bngai. Here, however, it seems to designate a 
divinity with speoial relations to the speaker. In tho blood*oorenaot as praotised 
by the Akamba of Kiki an appeal is made to Enijai; but it Is so little clear wbat 
is the meaning of the word hm that Hr. Hobley admits that it is difhoult to state 
with precision whsther the high Ood " or ths anositral spirits aro msant. Women 
among the Akamba suffer from a kind of infectious mania in which they are supposed 
to bo possossod by Engai. Mr, Hobley relates of one woman that after a vaonBco 
she announced that she would transfer tho ilngst to a pedicular village, and shortly 
afterwards a woman there was seised with tbs mania, It is with diffldsnoo that 1 
dare to suggest that Engai really and properly connotes not the ” high God,” but 
a vague form of eupomatiiral power, such as in known among other Bantu tribes 
and has frequently been mistaken by whits enquirers irfc a more deUnlto deity. 

Tho actual religion of theee tribes, like that of nearly all Bantu, is ancestor* 
worship. Mr. Hobley describes it in acme detail. Not the ancestral spirits, but 
Engai is bolioved to control the r^, which is of so much importance. The anoesUal 
spirits are like those of other tribes in their continual hunger, which means that they 
are frequently demanding animal sacrifices. When sacrifices are eaten by tho peo]:Je, 
they probably get ac other opportunity of animikl food, despite their predominantly 
pastoral occupation, and they arc, therefore, ay mpathetic to the demand ^ theaacMtors 
for a aachfics. At any rate a ram or a goat is sacrificed on almost every excuse. 
A Kikuyu elder “ usu^ly sacrifices a ram every three months or so at the grave 
" of his father.” The sacrifice, the author tells us, must take place before sunrise; 
and be euggeets that this is eonneeted with tbe idea that anosstoal spirits are more 
active at night, and therefore more appreciative of attention, and that they lapse 
into inaction with the aunrise. But bow he reconciles tbe rule and the oonjeotore 
with tbe atateraeot he haa made on the previous page that ” these sacrifices generally 
'' take place at about nine a.m./’ which is eerily not before sunrise. I do not 
know. The sacrifices take place at some sacred tees or at the villa^ shrine, tbe 
place depending on tbe ocoaaion, whether a private sacrifice, or whether toe whole 
oommunity is interested. The village shrines are usually under a seend tree. 
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Saciifices for are addressed to Engu» for it is Engw, not the aueestora, who 
sends the rain. While generally the animal sacrificed is a goat or ram, a saorifice 
for may consist of a byras. This is a whole burnt offering, no portion of ^e 
hyraz being eaten; tlie interna) organa are burnt among the crops which are in 
danger from lack of rain, and tlie smoke lb said to be pleasing to Engai, apparently 
both the sight and the smell of it. 

One of the most interesting superstitions of the Kikuyu relates to lhahu. This 
*' is the word used for a condition into which a person is believed to fall if he or she 
*' accidentally becomes Ihe viotim of certam circumstances, or intentionally 
*• performs certam acts which carry with them a kind of ill.luck or corse. It is 
almost eguivalent to the Polyneeian word Taha. A person who is ihdku becomes 
emaciated and ill or brealis cot into eruptions or bolls, and If the ihahu is not remored 
" will probably die.” This condition is attributed to the ngoma, or spirits of 
deputed ancestors. Many iHostrations are given of the superstition; and Mr. 
Hoblsy connects it wltii the European medheval belief In the potency of a curse. 
This, however, does not corer all the meanings of ihahu, because it may be incurred 
unwittingly or even acddentally. But both among the Kikuyu and the Akamba 
a dying man has power to lay his descendants under a special conditional or absolute 
curse. This belief, of course, is not teetricted to these tribes, though it seems to be 
entertained with more than usual strength by them; and a dying father will apply 
it to preventing the sale of any of his prop^y by his children, or constituting a 
kind of trust of property reaching their hands; or a child who has quarrelled with 
his father, and who dies, may, when dying, lay a curse upon the parent whom be 
blames. Dying wishes are seldom infringed, but the consequences of doing so may 
be averted by the aid of the elders. Other oases of thaku aie generally relieved 
the medicinemen. The subject, however, is complicated, and referenl^ for details 
must be made to Mr. Hohl^’s expositioa. 

Twins axe regarded as a great misfortune, and the belief extends not only to 
b nmftn twins, but also to those of domestic animals, apparently only when they 
occur the ffrst time the woman or animal gives birth. Formerly twins were always 
suffocated and thrown into the hush. Now there is an alternative in giving them 
over to a man of another taibe or clan to bring up, as Is done when a woman dies 
in childbirth. A curse rests upon the mother of twins, preventing the father from 
again cobabitizig with her; but she is relieved of tl^ by being handed over to 
another man imtil she has boms to him, when the husband takes her back after 
the sacrifice of a ram. Antong the Akamba of DU the husband reCums the wife 
to her father, who pays back the inarriage*price to him. She may then be married 
to another man; but in order to be free from the risks of her first husband be must 
be of the grade of an elder of council, who is not so liable to the iuoldence of a curse 
as a younger man. It seems, therefore, aa Mr. Hobley points out, that ebe is still 
to some extent dangerous. The new husband becomes by the marriage the father 
of the twins, as ordinarily in patrilineal tribes, where a man marries a woman already 
a mother; and for this reason the twins are not put to death, lest their real father 
be sued by the second husband for tbeir value. It la curious that tiie Akamba of 
Ilia do not connect the twins with the weather, nor presumably with the sky, as 
most tribes do. 

The portion of emitbs among the Kikuyu Is remarkable. If any ordinary 
member of the tribe eat food in a smithy, he becomes thahu. If he enter a smith’s 
hot and commit adultery with the smith’s wife, while she is wearing the iron 
armlets that a smith’s wife usually wears, he becomea and has to be purified 
by anoilier smith by means of a ceremony which involves the kilhng oj ^ sheep 
and the consumption of honey>beer. The amitha form a kind of guild into which 
a regular is necessaiy. But there is one class which is, if not actually 

hostile to smiths, at least antipathetic. This class, the Biihagfx (sing.: Mii>eiihaga), 
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Me amiths, is ieared for ito nu^cftl powew. Whether this reputaUon be the «wiee 
of jealousy betvepen the smiths and Eitha^ does cot appear; bat at all erecta 
no bf^reithaga erer beoomes a aznitb. Ko Mwelthaga may sleep in a smithes house, 
nor may a smi^ sleep in a Uweithaga’s house, on peril of Ulnett or eren death. Nor 
may a Mweithaga sl^p in the hut of a person beloi^ing to another class, or else the 
inhabitants of the hut will becoxoe iAahit. These customs seem to indicate that 
both Eithaga and smiths vere originaliy eqn^ly foreign to the tribe, a nd as sut^ 
under a lahu. IjidteA, the taadition is that the smiths all came from Jthanga on 
the south-w€€tem aide of Mount Kenya many generations sgo, and became scattered 
throughout the tribe; and it should be no^, as some slight corroboration of the 
su^esrioo, that the Kikuyu have no tradition of the origin of iron or of its use. 

More, perhaps, than most Bantu tribes the Kikuyu and Akaroba prseent the 
result of an adoption and amalgamation of customs and beliefs coming to them from 
the outside; and they would probably repay a stiU closer inTeatigation. 

E. SIDNEY HARIXAND. 


Bohemia: A-rohseolOffy. Schrdnll. 

^ude I'Origine de VAge da Bronze en Bourns. Par Dr. Joseph SchxirvU, 4C 
Conservateux adjoint du Hue^ National i Prague, Prague, 1921. Pp. 117, lu 
with illustrations and 7 plates. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the new Europe is tbe energy with which the 
nrchceologists of tbe new countries axe providing themselves, and tbe rest of the 
world, with information on their past history, aud the materials for reconstructing 
their prehistory. In this volume Dr. Sohrinil hss gathered together all, or nearly all, 
tbe material av&Uable for deoidisg how metal was first introduced into bis country. 

Hifl conciurions are that the arrival of tbe new knowledge, mainly in the form 
of copper tools, effected no appreciable change in the population, as it resulted from 
the arrival of traders from tbe south-esM, perhaps from Transylvania, coming ^tber 
in search of preeioits metals or passing through on their way to the amber coast of 
the Baltic. 

As Copper Age was passing into that of Brorse there was an invarion from 
the north by a people who introduced the UnStice culture. He dseoribas the cidture 
of the invaders at considerable length, including their burials and the contracted 
position of their skeletons, but gives no hint as to the shape of their skulls. 

The illustrations give an excellent idea of the bronze axes, daggers and pins in 
use in this area during the first half or two.thiids of tb^ Bronze Age, but readers in 
this country would HV** to know more of the nature of the pottery and the physical 
traits of the people. 

The work is in Czech, but, fortunately for those who, like the reviewer, are 
ignorant of this tongue, there is a very full summary In French, and many of the 
illustrations speak for themselves. H. J. E. P. 


Africa. Harvard Dniveralty. 

Earvord African Siudiee. Vol. 11, 1918. Vol. Ill, 1922, Cambridge, S» 

U.8.A. 10 

AH students of matters African will welcome the appearance of volume three, 
which, following its predecessor after a lapse of four years, gives ns tbs assurance 
that thin invaluable series is not to perish untimely. 

Tbe two volumes together mMe nearly 700 pagee and include six long arrial« 
—one of them 220 pages—and a number of shorter ones, beeides the 1916 bibliography 
<^f Africans. It is, therefore, out of the question to attempt a detailed survey of the 
matarial here laid before us. Two papers, by Giuffrida>Euggeri and Beis^, are 
oonoemed with anoient Egypt, one with prabistoiic ooUeotioos from N.W. Afrioa, 
one with the pottery of Algeria Tunis, with a subjoined note on Siwao pottery, 
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Thesd mo-j he clnoncd ae vcbadogical. more^those on dooble'bladed 

eworda oi tha W. Ooaat and on Bisharin baakete—an concemod with matariatcuJture. 
Oi the lemainder, two are somatological and two ethnographical—the Kab&bSsh, by 
Dr. and Mrs. Seligman, and the Wayao, by Dr. Stannue. Folk*literature (of the 
Gaila) occnpiee an unportant place and th^ ia a valuable diacuasioa of points of 
resemblance between the Zulu and Spartan military systems, in which the author, 
not nonatun^, concludea that chance coincidence accounts for the parallelism, 
FiDsliy, A. W. Hoeml^ gives us a valuable account oi ritas of transition {riks ds 
passage) and /nau (tabu) among the fast disappearing Hottentots, with early 
drawings of whose women, showing steatopygia. etc., B. A. Hooton deals. In connec* 
tion with the latter article it may be noted that the great exten^on of the aveola is 
not confined to Eottentot and Bushman women, but is also found on the Wset 
Coast amoz^ true nogrose. In the Benin article, the ebZ (teraed eben in vol. I, 
p. 142) is termed a “ beheading knife," on what authority does not appear; it is 
certain that the ebl would double up if it were used for any suoh purpose; it was 
used by chiefs in dancing. 

Perhaps more controversial points are raised by the Eab&bish paper than by 
any otiier, for they do not follow lelamic practice in all things, and we are givon 
our ohoioe of three kinds foreign influence, all of which are rejected in favour 
of the view that Kab&ltish variation from orthodox practice is due to the survival 
of pre-Islamio onstoms; there seems to be good grounds for assuming that matrilocal 
marriage was formerly in vogue. 

If a word of criticism may be permitted where so much of value is given us, it 
is on the subject of the total absence of aids to the use of the volume, after they have 
been read—papers to which repeated reference will be made by students have 
neither index nor t^le of contents. It is aincerely to be hoped that the lack will 
bo remedied in future volumes. N, W. T. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Bdics of British ElepharOs: Discovery ai Oxford.—The Times of Jan. 2 
reports the discovery of teeth and tusks of an elephant in the Deer Park of I / 
Magdalen College, Oxford. They were unearthed by labourers while digging 
gravel at a depth of about four to six feet beneath the soil. Two tusks and four 
molar teeth were found, but one of the tusks was broken up by the workmen. The 
second tusk was successfully removed. The part preserved measures 3 feet 9 inches 
in length, nearly 19 inohee in girth, and inohes diameter. It has been identified 
ae belonging to Sl^has anii^ys, A similar tusk, 7 feet 6 iuebes long, 24 inches 
in girt h and 7^ Inches in diameter, dug up it Chatham during the war, is now in the 
British Museum. The Nolwrahst for January also records the recent discovery of 
a mammoth tusk, measuring 5 ft. 4 ins. in length, in the Nene Valley near IsUp 
(Thrapaton). It was found in the lower part of the river gravel, L2>14 ft. below 
ground level. _ 

The Decoy of CiMom in AshanH. —Captain Rattray, writing In the Colonial 
Office Keport on Ashanti for 1921, says that the Ashanti soem at the parting 
of the ways. One path, he believes, leads to the unrest and ferment we see on every 
hand among the peoples whose iostitutions we have broken down or aa deliberately 
allowed to decay. Among the younger generation there is a tendency to ridicule 
the past; but it takes its cue from the white man. Captain Rattray is 
confident that if Political OflioerB and the Government were seen to take an interest 
in native institutions and encourage such oustome as are good, the younger 
generation wonld follow suit and oome to realise that they should not throw away 
t hei r heritage. Along thia path he secs a surer hope for the future. 


Em axu SromawDOUi. Xua., His Majesty's Priaten, East Harding fitrest, London, E.C.4 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Rlates C-D. 

Papua: Ethnography. Riley. 

Dorro He&cl-Hunt«rg. B. Baxkr Riky. iQ 

Daring July, 1921, Mr, Logan, a Govamment Patrol Offioer, brought 10 
into L&ru a number of muramified beode which be bad seized at Dorro, a village 
somewhere between the head of the Mai Kaasa River and the Fly. The Resident 
Ma^trate, Mr. A. H. Symons, gave me one for the Cambridge Mriseum, and one 
for the Manchester Univereity Museum. 1 obtained leave from the R.M. to have 
one opened, and the Assistant R.M., Mr. Leo Austen, did this. Unfortunately 
I was not present, and was not satisfied with the notes sent to me (p. 36), so 1 
was given permisaion to interview two of the prisoners who were captured in the 
district where the beads had been obtained. These men, named Gomosi 
Pasere, oocompanied by en interpreter from the native constabulary, a native of 
Toncla, who did not understand either English or Kiwai, but only a little Motu, 
went through the whole soeno in my oarpenter’s shop, from the shooting and killing 
of the victim. Judging from the dext^ty displayed by these men. both must 
have had considerable praotical experience in surgery and mummlfieation. T%e 
men refused a bamboo which was offered them for a knife, and used a reed, named 
in Kiwai *‘turu and in tho Dorro language “ tong." 

A mat was laid on the fioor and Pssore lay down on It, pretending to bo asleep; 
Ooruoei then made the pretence of shooting the sleeper with a bow and arrow, and, 
having killed him, turned him on his back. With bis rood knife in his hand Ooruoei 
then stood 2 feet behind the corpse, and made the motion of cutting into the tueuee 
of the neck. A oiioular inoleion was made at a point just over the right clavicle, 
quickly carried across the oervical vertebrse to tiie left side and aeroea the throat 
to the right where the incieJon had first been made. The head was then twisted 
from loft to right to break it at the joiat at the axis. Pasture then arose and the 
two men together proceeded to show how the stuffing was done, by means of a 
mummified head which wes given to them. Ooruoei eat down with the head on 
bis knees face downwards, Pasere helping to hold it in podtion. A vertioal incinon 
WM then made in tho median lino ori tiie back of the neck right ooroM the occipital 
bone and 3 inches along the sagittal suture (<.«., the suture between the two parietal 
bones), going right down to the bone. The skin and tissues along the line were 
freed and two flaps made; these flaps were raised from the bones of the cranium 
and reflected upwards and outwards. This was done with a very thin ^eoe of reed, 
and the skull was held by the assistant while the operator removed the whole scalp 
and the skin and all tho muscles of the face, without removing the ears. When the 
whole mass of skin, tissue and muscles bad been removed it was placed on a mat, 
and remained tbero until the skull was made ready for its being replaced. Ibe 
skin, etc., did not appear to be tither washed or scraped. The inferior maiiil&iy 
was removed; it is sometimes put back again later, but more fre<)uently not. 

The brain was next removed by placing Che skull in water, inserting a stick into 
Che foramen magnum and working it round and round for some time until the whob 
brain anbetance had been washed away. Ooruoei next took a piece of rattan cane, 
12 inches long, ^ inch broad, and | inch thick; the ends of this were bent inwards 
to the depth of J inch, forming two hooks. One end of tills rattan was hooked on 
to the ri^t xygoma and the other on to the left, forming a U*ahaped loop; both 
ends w^ firmly lashed to the zygomas by thin rattan. The U sbaped rattan in 
the mummifled skull takes the place of the lower jaw and acta as a support for the 
in tba neck. Another piece of rattan, in this case double, was pasesd 
through the nasal cavity, carried aeroea the occipital bone, sJoog the sagittal 
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dutuM, over tho froiLte.1 hon». put the nual C&vit;, end formed into ft loop 84 inohee 
below tbe teeth of the upper jew. This wae securely lashed in front of the nasal 

cavity (Fig. 1). A 
piece of rattan was 
put three times 
round the hard 
palate of the npper 
jftw and made iut 
just in front of the 
nasal cavity. This 
thick rattan forms 
the bridge of the 
noee» and the loop 
is used to represent 
tbe hob in the 
septum of the na* 
tivs’i nose. When 
the skin is replaced, 
it appears as if the 
original nose re* 
mained. 

The next opor* 
fttion oonsist49d in 
boring a hob 

through the cranium at tho sagittal suture, I inch above the ooelpiUl bone. This 
was done by means of a 6*inoh knife and a piece of wood ua^ as a hammer. 
Ooruosl gently tapped the handb of the knife with the wood, picwang the point of 
tile knife on ^e skull, and proceeded as if to drill his hob. He asserted ^at tbe 
holes are mode with stool knives, and when asked where they were procured, bo 
pointed in the direotion of Netherlands New Guinea. The object of the hob is that 
a wooden peg, 4 or d inohea long, may be inserted, eo that the ikuh oan be hung up 
over the fire and in the house. One ond of a string is tied to this peg and tho other 
end put tlirough the hob in the eoptum of the nose. The uuta mentioned by 
Mr. Austen are placed inside the skull, through the foramen magnum, and oan be 
heard rattling when the head is shaken. 

The packing was next bogun. The skidl was first put Into tbe skin, the tomporal 
packings were put in firat. then the packing between the skin and frontal bone, 
the skin being drawn over bit by bit and tbe fibre pressed home with a stick. Tbe 
fibre used in the head opened by Mr. Austen was cd two kinds; coconut fibre, and 
the tessed bark of the ti tree. Tbe coconut fibre was from the sweet coconut, of 
which the busk is chewed; after ohewiug. it is put out into the sun to dry before 
using. It is thus softer than ordinary coconut fibre and more easily worked. 

WhoQ the packing of the regions of the parietal and oooipital bonce was 
completed, the vertloU incision was oarofuUy stitched with thin rattan sutures. 
Tbe face was then packed by way of the mouth, abo the large space where the lower 
jaw should be. The mouth was wide open and so remained when the stuffing was 
finished. A piece of clay wm passed through tiie open mouth and preesod with a 
stiok against the looped rattan and the inner akin under the chin; the whole 
cavity was then filled with fibre and another piece of clay put between the lips. 
A suture of rattan was put through both upper and lower lips, firmly twisted round 
with another piece and &eo tied. 

The orbits of the eyes were with clay; black and red seeds of A6fus 
were put into the olay for omementation. The head is then dried on 
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a framework* consisting of two upright pieces of wood, forked, and 2 feet 6 inches 
in height; another piece of wood is laid horisontaUj, reeting between the forks; 
the head is hung upon this ajvi a fire lighted underneath. At the end of the second 
day it begins to amell, when the hair of the head is pulled out by hand. The 
men said it comes cut quite easily on account of the decomposition of the akin. 
The bead is taken into the house every night and taken out again in the daytime. 
The process continnee " many days " until the curing is completed. 

The mummified head is us^ in dancing the Head Dance.” The head is 
carried under the arm or in both hands: when carried thus it is shaken and the nuts 
within serve as a rattle. The lower jaw is used in this duice also. A piece of cane 
is tied round the neck of the ramus on both tide*, and this cano is held in the hand. 
Paeera gave exhibitions of both dances. In the mummified beads, or in some of 
them, the ear ornaments of the victim are still intact. 

i had difficulty in finding out why the lower jaw is not replaced. The 
explanation seemed to be that they prefer to hang this up in the house, and keep 
ft as a mark or token of the owner’s prowesa in war, when the mummified bead ia 
discarded on account of natural decay; but the lower jaw is sometimes replaced, 
Goruosi showed how they fixed it in hie village. He tied it to the aygomas, joat 
as the rattan cane mentioned earlier. E. BAXTER RILEY. 


Papua; Ethnograpliy. AuBten. 

Karlgrarsi Ouetome. JSy Lto duslsn. IQ 

{The Karigara country lies west of I42* E, long, to a distance of about 19 
8 miles (where it abuts on the Muef country), ar^ it extonda from a few miles 
north of 8^ 30' S. let to a lino 10 miles south of that latitude in tlie west and 
6 miles in tho east; south of this oblique line is the Gubab (f) country. It oontaina 
the villages of Doro. Pakaaideben, Gaganaru, Kerdanaku, and Waiadoben. 
Compiled from a sketch map by the author.] 

Stufftd heads.—The head of an onemy ia out off from tho body at the neok. 
It ia tben slit up the back aa far ea shown in the epocimena obtained. When new 
it ia moro or Icaa easy to cut through tbo ficah surroimdlng the akuU, and the 
skull ia taken out from the skin. Tho skin is thou aerapod of all fiesh; tho head 
ia also cleaned, the inaide being done with a stick while the head is immersed in 
water. Tbo akuU ia then put back Inalde tho akin and atuffed with coconut fibre 
and the teased bark of tho ti tico (Eoaora) [Melaleuca loucadendrtm ?]; clay is 
used to etuff round the mouth opening. Tho lower jaw ia not put back with the 
akuU, but is used aa an ornament for dances. A piece of rattan is used to represent 
tho jawbone, and rattan is also tied round the head, back wd front, presumaUy 
to kUp the bonca of the head together. Two or three outs (of the ran tree) are 
placed inside tho skuU, and they can be hoard rattling on shaking the head. This 
nut is used by the Morehcad River tribes to rub on their bows to preserve them, 
and give them a dark*brown colour when placed in amoka for some time. 

After the bead ia atuffod and sewn up. it ia placod on a framework over a 
firo to be cured. Tho akin used as a cover for the shiUie ia called yimbfirpuat 
(“hoed skin”), and not pawai{fani (“wallaby akin”), as some people believe it 
to be. 

Stuffed flrwr.—The arm Is cut off the doad person midway between the elbow 
and shoulder, the bone being cut through, or broken. The &sb up to the wrist 
and tbe bones are taken out, and the hand la left intact with nothing but the skin 
of the arm attached to it. After the akin has been property cleaned of all fieeb, 
it is stuffed with coconut fibre and ti tree bark, and the end sewn up with rattan. 
It is then dried over the fixe like the stuffed beads. 
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The Karigtkrft st&te that nono of the floah that u taken from either the head 
or the arm ie eaten; it is always thrown away. The stuffed heads are not uaed in 
dances, hot the stufecl anus are, the latter being held in the hand while dancing. 

In cutting away the flcsli from the heads and arms, the men take it in turns 
to help. It is not only the man who killed enemy who does the work. 

Bwial .—The head of a friend or tribesman is not severed from the body and 
stulTed as ia that of an enemy, but the body is laid out Hat, face upwards and 
hands at the ude. A bole about 3 feet (i inches deep ia dug and a piece of ti tree 
bark placed at the bottom; the man is laid on the bark, face upwards, with head 
to the setting sun, Ti tree bark is placed over him and the whole is covered over 
with earth, and a fence built round the grave to keep the pigs away. Some of 
the belongings of the dead person are placed on top of the grave; others are given 
to friends and relatives. Two days after the burial, yams and other foods are 
placed inside the enclosure, near the grave; some of the yams ate cut in half. 
Coconuts aro sdeo planted in the enclosure. LEO AUSTEN. 



Papua; Ethnography. Haddos. 

atuffod Human Heads freni Hew Guinea. By A. C.Hoddon,Sc,D., A A 
F.R.3. faU 

1 have before me reprtsenucions of eight stuSed heads from tho Fly 
River District;—!, 2; the heads in ^e Cambridgo and Manchestor Museums; 
8, a photograph of one from the same locality; 4. photographs of Mr. Oldman's 
specimen; 6, 3, photograph and notes of two heads that were in Che Museum at 
Port Mcreel^ in 1914; 7, the D’Albertis head (Now Ouinea. II, p. 134), two 
photographs In Pinea's paper {pi. fig. 2). and a beautiful eoloured drawing by Rrof. 

OiammiCi of 
the same head 
(Figs. 2 and H): 
8, photogjaphs 
of a head that 
I think is in the 
Australian Mu* 
seam, Sydney. 

They are 
all very much 
alike,and lathe 
points wherein 
they differ 1 
shsdl refer to 
them by their 
respective 
Qumbors. 

Tho nock 
is iongost in 3. 
6, somewhat 
shorter in 7, 
and ia cotirely 
covered with 
akin; in 1,2,8. 

8, there is very little Qeck*aldn; in 8 the portion of the neck which Is made up 
with rattan lacing is very short and rounded, but it is longer in 1. 2, 3; 4 is 
intermediate. In every case the indaion waa made at the back of the neck and 
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head. Tha back of tha head m&y be in aboub the eante line as the back of the 
neck, as in 1, S, but more usualiy ib projecte m in 2, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. The face is 
very projecting and usualiy aqnared in 
front aa in 1. When undamaged, the r 
orhita are plastered with white clay; in 2 
there is a horisontal band of BpUt Coix 
seeds In each orbit, and in 4 ^ero is a 
median vertical hv of cane in each orbit. 

Tbe nose may retain its akin, as in 1, 2, 

S. 7, 8, or be replaced by a loop of 
plaited rattan, 4, 6, 6; a cane nose<Btick is 
inserted in 8 and a cylindrical, hollow {S 
bird’s) bono in 7. In all there is a median \ 
lashing botween the upper and lower lip, 
usually a strip of rattan served witlv split 
rattan, 1. 2, etc., or of plaited rattan, 8; 
tho margin of the mouth is sometimes 
•Uangthened by rattan lashing or sown 
with Dbre, 7, but not in 1, 2. Ear 
ornaments oocur in X, Z. 4. A wooden peg 
is inserted into tho back of the head in 
1, 8, 4, and a bone in 2. There is a rattan 
loop for suspon^on for 1, 2, 6, a plaited 
band in 4, 6, 6; one end of this is fastened 
to the nosadoop, or, in 8, to the ends of 
the nosO'Stick, the other end being originally 
attached to the peg at the back of the 
head, when tbore is one, aa ia 1, 2, 4, and apparently so in 8; in 6, 6, the head 
Moms to hove been suspended from the Dose*loop only. 

Two heads only arc painted: 7 has a gradually broadening red band, which 
extends from the occiput and passos around the noatHls to the upper IJp, and ia 
continued as a narrow band round the lower lip; a brosd band of yellow curves 
downwards and slightly foru'srds from tho ooclput to the front of each tragus; 
a broad whito band extends from one aygoma to tho other, passing round the chin: 
4 has a very similar whits band from above each zygoma, which thins away round 
the chin to an imperfect streak. 

Hoads 1, 2, 8 rattle when shaken; 4, 7, do not. 1 have no Information 
about the others. 

E. H. Qiglioli (j4rck>vso per I'Anirop. < I'Btnal., XVlIl. 1888), and in a paper 
on head'buDting in Now Guinoa (f.c., XXVI, 1890, p. 3U), refers to the head 
collected by D’Albortia, but gives no further information, and speaks of It ss a 
trophy. G. Pinza, in an important paper on tbe preservation of human beads 
{Mem. Soc. Oeografiea Iialiana. Vll, 1897, p. 300) gives a side and front photo* 
graph of tbe same bead, which be describes on p. 484; he regards these heads as 
memorials of deceased relatives, and gives other examples from New Guinea and 
elsewhere. The evidence given by the Rev. Baxter Itilcy and Mr, Leo Austen 
proves that thcee aro really trophies, which fits in very well with the statement 
by Governor Murray of the readiness of tho natives of Lake &Iurray to part with 
them. 

Tbe employment of human heads as rattlea is not urOmoum in the Kly area. 
D’Albertis obtained near Canoe Island (142* 45’ £. long.) several skuUs with arti* 
fidal faces and otherwise decorated, from under the chin of which extended a 
long rattan loop; these were used as ratties as they contained small stones and 
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bftrd seeds(tihe English transl&tiou gives " beads " instead of seeds " !}; one 
is figured by him IT* p. 39, and Fig. 14, pi. p. 37$), and also by Pinza (p. 436) 
^^10 states that it contained “ seeds and Ettle stones.” Pinza also gives a 
photograph (p. 443) of an undocorated skull with a rattan loop depending ^om the 
tygomatio arohos, to which it is fastened preoisely as in the skull g;iven to the 
Cara bridge Museum by Mr. Baxter Riley (Fig. 1); be says the slrall contains 
stones, the loop in this case serving as a handle for the “ rattle.” He also describes 
an imitation rattle.bead, decorated in tJie usaal manner, but made ont of a 
coconut (I.C., p. 401, Fig. 34). 

Mr. Austen states that the Karigaro people also stuff arms oi their enemies. 
The custom of wearing dried human hands and feet seems to extend right along 
the noun tain zone behind the Chili of Papua and to Torres Straits, but a 
discussion of this custom must be deferred to amther occasion. 

So far as I am aware, the first account we have of a stuffed human head is 
that by BAlbertis (Hew Guinea, 1681, 11, p. 133, fig. p. 134), who obtained it at 
a viOa^ near the left bauk of the Fly River, which appears to be a short distance 
south of 7* S. lat [Sir WiUiam Maegrtgor subsequenUy idontified this village as 
Odagoaitia: Ann. R^. 1389^0, pp. 45, 86.] He describes H as “the embalmed 
“ head of a man with nothing remaining on it but the skin, from which the skull 
“ had been removed by means of a long cut at the back. The shin bad after. 
“ wards been stuffed in suoh a way as to retain the natural appearance of a head. 
“ It has the defeot of being too much stuffed. . . . The mouth is wide open, and, 
“ like the eyes, full of dried earth. Somo streaks of colour complete this work of 
“ art.” In reference to the remark made by Ur. Riley, it is interesting to note 
that B’Albertis states that he “ saw none of the bamboo knives which are used 
" at the mouth of the Fly and at Canoe Island to out off heads ” (p. 135). 

Governor Murray, in referring to this (second) expedition of D Albertis, says: 
“ Something very like the head was found by Captain Everiirs party on the 
** Strickland below Hostile Point, and also by a Government ofRoer, Mr. Massey. 
“ Baker, on his recent expedition (1911) up that river; Mr. Bauerlcin. who 
“ accompanied Captain Bverill, describes what was found by that paHy as being 
" the skin of a man's head stretched over a model of olay “ (Papua, or British 
Kew Guinea, 191S, p. 359). 

On lit April, 1914, Governor Murray visited a village up a creek on the east 
bank of the Fly. about 293 miles from the mouth. He says : “ In the big house 
" were several stuffed heads like those found on the Striokleod River, and 
“ described by I)'Albertis. He ii, however, mistaken in saying that the skull 
“ bed been removed by means of e long out at the back. It is, I believe, true 
“ that a long out is made at tho back, and that the skin is drawn forward over 
“ the face end the fieeh removed, and replaced with olay, fibre, etc.; but the 
“ skull is not removed—it is inside all the rime, ss 1 saw in the case of an old 
“ dilapidated bead which I found on Lake Murray ” {Papua, Ann. Rtp., 191$‘14 
(19)4), p. 23 j cf. S. H. Bay, Ma)«, 1916, p. 42). At a viUago about IS or 
15 miles from the entrance, on tho right.band side going up the lake Murray, “ the 
" principal articlse of barter which they produced were skulls, jawbones, and 
“ stuffed heads “ (Murray, l.c., p. 24). 

Aa 1 stated in my Huxley Memorial Lectuio {J.R.A.I., L> 1920, p. 242), etuffed 
human heads are one of the charaoteriatics of the culture of the middle region of 
the Fly and the Strickland and the country lying between them, including Lake 
Mufzay; it extends from about 7° 8. let. to EreriU Junction, «.e., where the 
Strickiaud joins the Fly at 7* 30' S. let. We now leem that umilar heads occur 
one d^rce further sou^, and west of the Ply lUver. It seems probable that the 
Utter locality may be a sort of backwater of a stream of migration down the 
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Strickland, and we may expect to find that the Karigara drink kava (cf. MaK, 
1313, No. 87, and T’Ae Geografkical Teacher, 1922), but the making ci theea 
stuffed heada does not seem to be necessarily an integnU part of the kava complex, 
though it does appear to link on with the custom of makuig artihoial faces to 
skulls, which obtains from the Sepik to the Purari-Fly districts and to Torrea 
SttAifcs. A. 0. HADDON. 

Veecripticn cf PfaM C~I>. 

FI. C Fig. 1. Side view a stu/Ted bead (1) from Kajigara dhtriet, m tli« Mueeuiu of 
ArcKBolegy and of Etbnolagy, Cambrtdgn, preaented by i}ie Rev, E. Baxter lUIey. 

la the uppor margin of the right ear la a hole, from which depends a thin eu^ on whieh 
Coix seeds were probably throaded; {q the perforated lobe ia a ccHed tenninal portion of a 
dried hairleee tail, probably of a euseus. The upper ho)e of the left ear lias a string en whieh 
are Uireaded baJv^ Coix eeeda, the lobe is perfontad. At the baok of the a strong 
woodea peg projects, slanting downwarda One end of a loop oC split rattan is tied to Uie nasal 
septum, the other end ia split and lashed Co form a loop Co pass over the projeoting peg. 
The head is of a dark reddish'brewn colour, lighter where it is rubbed. Length ef heed. 
ids mcD.i breads, Idd mm.; height. dlO mm.^ probably male. 

Pi. D. Fig. 0. Back viow ef the same head. 

Pi. C. Fig. 2. Side view of a stuflod head (2) from Kari^ra cUstriet, in the Uanohealer 
Muaeum, prsMUted by the Rev. K. Baxter Riley. 

The left ear haa a long string of euC Coix soeds hanging from a bolo in the upper margin; 
the lobes of both sail wore probably perforated. The right orbit has acroae it a ilne of three 
split Coix seeds, there are two in tlie left orbit. A bone (probably the fibula of a easeowary) 
ia Inserted into the bole at the bark of the skull, aiul its sliarply<pelntod enri projects in front. 
A long piooe of split rattan ia tied to Die bone behlml. end the other end was doubtless tied 
CO the neeal septum. Colour ea above. 

Length of head, 283 mm.; breadth. IdS mm.; hmglii. 291 mm.; probably female. 

PI. C. Fig. 8. Back view of the same hrad. 

PI. D. Fig. 4. Side view of a stuffed head (4) in tlie possreelon ef Mr. W. 0. Oldaiea. of 
which he has kindly tent me photographs and given me particulars. Iv wee eolleoted by 
Mr. 3. C. MeoI>onn8ll. late of Orokolo, from the Riviksvau district (which 1 have net been 
able bo looate). 

In the <llstended lohe of the right ear is a long fibrous teasel (t of finely aliredded sago* 
palm leaf) of a rad eoloiir. In each orbit and in the mouth is a vsrtioal bar of cane*worlr. 
which probably were ones covered by the white olay. The nose loop Is ef plaited rattan. 
A email ploro of wood is Insorted Into the beck of tlie head. A long narrow plaited band is 
tied to tl^ note loop (it is wouitd round it In this photograph); the other end was doubtleaa 
tied to the peg at the beck of tlie Imed. Tlis head shows signs of gnat age and murh 
handling; tho skin Is polished n dorp brown. en<l tho rattan work is dark*ooloureil end polished. 
The eurfaoo of the skin is coloured nvi, yellow end wldto. 

Longtli from nose to back of lipa<l. ISJ Inches (348 mm.)( height. IH iuchre (892 mm ). 

PI. 1). Fig. 3. Front view of e stuffo<l head (8). fin tlio Australian Musoure. dydniy, 
where there are, I am told, two specimrns. 

Ffgurer fn tari. 

Fig. l.^^kuU of 4 young adult female showing the method of prepartag e skull previous 
to stretohing the akin over it. Length. Idfi mm.; breadth. 124 mm.; height, 184 mm ; 
C.1.78.8. l^H 1.78.8. B*H.I104. Museum of Archeology and of Ethnology. Cambridge; 
preeentod by the Rev. E. Baxter Riley. 

Fig. 2..^tuffsd heads (fi. fi) from Lake Murray, in the Museum at Pert Moresby la 1914. 
In S there n a out on the right cheek wliirh haa been roughly esHTi up. Pbotograplied hy 
Miea Kathleen Heddon (Mrs. Rishbeth). 

Fig. 8.—Front view of stuffed l«ad (7) collertod by fl'Alborlts, now In the Uuseo prristonco 
ed etnognfico. Rome. From a coloured ilrawing b>’ Prafceeor Utammiti. for whkh and for 
valusble information I am greatly indebted to Dr. t'go AntonisUI of that Museum. 


Ballcau Peuluaula: Place-nanies. Durham. 

Dardania and gome Balkart Piace-namg*. B}/ M. Bdilh Zhirham. Ad 
In South Slavonia and Albanian disCncta a very largo number of plar«* Cl 
names derive from the namos of plants. Folk settlod on fertile spots and named 
them from the crop that flourished. In all Serb-speaking distnets with which 1 am 
acquainted such names ae Grahovo (the place at beans), Oiahova (of walnuts), 
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Jftgodma (oi wild stnwberries), Traslmja or Tradlmjero (of ohamM)> Ja'buka (of 
applos), Kiushero or KnuhoTata (of pears), Yrbitza (of wiliows), B\ikoTvia (of 
bMobea), and many others are ootamoa. 

Similarly in Albania we find Amje (larch tnes), Kaahtenja (chesnute), Mela 
(apple), Axra (walnut), CSiereU (oaks), Kumula (plum), Dardhe (pear), and others, 
all oceiming in various forms as place.names. 

All the above ffient^oned trees and plants are recognised ae indigenous to south* 
eastern Europe so far as I oan learn, and so have, in all probability, gone on calmly 
growing in the same spot^, whether ruled by Alexander the Great, Justinian, Abdul 
Handd, or Petar Karageorgeritoh. We may, therefore, expect to find some of these 
place.names to be very ancient. 

When we first hev of tbo it was inhabited by numerous tribes under 

independent ohieltains, but, so far as our scanty information goes, most of them 
spo^ a similar language and had similar customs. One important tribe was the 
Dardanian, 

Of the Bardanians we learn from various olassioal authors that they were 
a powerful Illyrian tribe, occupying a valuable strategic position. Their terhtcries 
lay on the watershed of the Morava and Vardar and along by the Drin. They thus 
commanded the routes to the Danube, the Adriatic and the .(Sgean. They harried 
the Macedonians. Livy gives a fairly detailed account of their warfare with Philip, 
last King of that name of Macedon (died B.o. 179). It was he who by provoki^ 
war with Rome brought about the destruction of Macedonia (Idvy, Ub. XXXI, o. d). 
Philip having made ready an army with which to fight the Romans ‘'undertook 
** a sudden expedition into the territories of Orioum and Appolonla (South Albania), 
" In order that Macedonia might not be molosted by the Illyrians and cities bordering 
" upon them, in consequence of the terror he would sthho into them. After 
devastating the adjacent parts of Illyricum he . . . then took Sintia, a city 
“ of the Dardanians, which would have afforded them a pasaage into Macedonia.” 

The natural result of this was that wliile Philip was occupied fighting the 
Bonans ‘‘he was met by messengers with intelUgenoe of stiU greater commotions, 
'' that the Dardanians having passed into Macedonia were in possession of Orestis 
and had descended into the Aigestean plain.” A report of Philip’s death 
eocouxaged the Dardanians to this attack. Tbo Dardanians then (lib. XXXI, 98), 
seeing chat Roman arms were victorious, came, along with “ several petty kings 
” and princes, neighbours of the Macedonians, and oferod their aid to the Romans 
” against Macedonia.” The ” consul replied that ho would make use of the assistance 
” . . . of the Dardanians when he should next lead bis army into Macedonia.” 
In Ub. XL, 0 .67 we find Philip furious, planning to azuiihilato the Dardanians and 
to settle Bastamians in their land, from which a double advantage would accrue.” 
The ever hostile Dardanians would be out of the way, and the Bastamians could be 
used to ravage.Italy. Even were the Sastamians cut off by the Romans it would 
be worth while for ” the booty to bo gained and the full possession o! Dardania 
” would prove a ooneolation.” But a miraouloxis tempest scattered the Baetamiana, 
and Philip died. I find no more of the Dardanians in Livy. But it is evident tiiey 
were a rich and powerful people. True to Balkan typo they tided with a foreign 
invader against their Balkan neighbours—and lived to repent, By the time of 
Strabo (o6. a.d. 25) we find them completely crushed and under Roman rule. He 
describes how the Romans drove recalcitrant tribee into the mountams ” not fitted 
for husbandry.” ” People formerly very powerful are extinct or reduced to the 
“ lowest condition; as the Boii and Scordisd among the Galat4s and the Autariats, 
” Ardiei and Dardani among the Illyrians, . . . They first declined owing to 
'' disputes among themselves ” (the usual ruin of tribal peoples) ” and were finally 
” prostrated by wars with Macedonia and the Romans.” 
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He dedcrlbee exactly the dtu&tion of the DardeoiAnj. “ The river D^on 
“ (the Brin) c*jx be navigated cp m for ee Dardordca. This country u situated 
oloee to the Msoedonian and Paeonion nations. ... To the Dardanistce 
belong the Oolabrii . . . and the ThunaUe, who approach the east close to 
" the Miesi, a Thracian ^be. . . . The Dordani ore on entirely savage 
“ people, so much so that they dig oaves beneath dung heaps, in which they dwell. 

“ Yet they are fond of music, and much occupied in playing on pipes and string^ 

** instruments. They inhabit inland parte ot the country, and we shall again 
“ mention them in another place.'’ (Strabo, lib. VII. «t se?.) But, alas, the rest 
is lost. 

The Bard&nions by Str&bo’e time wore in a deplorable state. They roruind me 
foroibly of the burnt out Bulgors of Macedonia in 1904. I repeatedly found a party 
of shivering women, sitting with their legs buried to the thighs in a dung-heap with 
tho hope of thus getUng a little warmth. They were half naked, roofleos and exposed 
to a bitter wind. Others crowded into a cowshed, where such could be found. The 
Bordonions after being beaten by tho Bomons were, doubtless, in similar plight. 
And, like the present Balkan peasants, when in acute mioory would crowd round a 
man who song of their heroic past. Plus fa ehangt plus e'eii la mffrts cAois / 
Tho Dordanions oannot have poseesssd a more primitive stringed instrument than 
tho gusle, which is still played In their former lands. 

Tho maps of Ptolemy (about 140 a.©.) next give the position of Bordonia. The 
accompanying sketch (Fig. 1) from Msgini’s edition of Ptelomy, 1621, in spite of 
much di^c^n, gives a 
fairly clear idea end shows 
that it extended north of 
Nish. Later, in the time 
of Bioclerian (a.©. $13). we 
And Dardania a Roman 
province with Naissus as 
capital. Diocletian was of 
Illyrian blood, a fact which 
may have caused him to 
proserve the Illyrian namo. 

The name bos died out 
very recently, Dardania 
occurs os a small triangle 
in a map I possess of 
1610, " by John Speed, 
sold by Roger Rea at 

Cornhill.' ’ It includes Nish and Uskub. And ‘' Dardoniie dceorU ’ ’ is written aaoss 
a tract of land lying well in the centre of the peDinsula in a map published at 
“ Norimberga 1770." 

Have the Bardonions loft a mark on the is*d to-day 1 

I! os I would suggest, we may derive Dardania from on myrion word meaning 
"near ’ ’ a word siroUar to the modem Albanian ‘‘dardhe, ’ ’ they certainly have. There 
are throe Bardhea in high Albama cloeo to tie Brin, which In Strabo’s day woe navig. 
able as far os Baidania. And this part of the land being very mountemoM 
1 believe, been eontinuouely inhabited by people of Aibomoa (more or less rUynaa) 
blood and bos been continuously Albonophonc. « , , 

Beyond the Brin the plain tends feU completely under Serb rule for a long 
period and bos now again reverted to Serbia. Here also ^ find many p^ 
Mes, but they ore Serbieed oe Krushevo and Kiushevat*. TU ^mpoo^ 
sketch map (Fig. 2) givsa the chief ones which fall withm old Dardania. One, 
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whkh was called Knieha e Togele, when I passed it m 1908, ‘iras a transtion fc«ro, 


krueha ’* bcug Serb and " e vogele 
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Albanian—the little pear. By now it has 
doubtleaa become Kmsha 
Serb again. 

The wild crab-pear is common in 
these land8^ hard and astringent, but 
with a pear flayour. The “ cultivated ” 
iorm is not much better. The pear is 
. y used as a traditional embroldory pattern. 
Of ihd two examples I give (Figs. 3 
and 4), the “ little pear is a common 
border tc hfontenegrin women’s shirts. 
The larger and hner pear pattern Is 
Bosnian, and shows the fruit, twigs and 
leaves fairly plainly. Neither oome 
exactly from the Dardanian district. 
But ^e Montenegrin one is near by. 
They show the importance of the pear 
in the Balkans. 

The family name of Pope Sixtus V. 
(1685-1390) was Peretti. He was the 
child of refugees driven from a place 
in Schiavonia ” called Krusbevo, which 
X have not been able to identify the 


name they Italianised and adopted. X have not been able to identify the 
Kruahevo in question. 

J>ticnpti&n of Tigs. 3 and 4: Fig. 3, ICruahka mala—the little pear—is worked as 
a border of the Montenegrin women’s shirts on a coarse cotton material in cross stitch 
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in silk—re<l, green, black, blue, repeat. Twice natural siae. Fig. 4, Pear pattern 
worked in cross stitch in indigo wool on the sleovcs of women’s shirt, the pattern 
repeats closely and covers the material, which is coarse cotton. Bought at Jaitsa, 
Bosnia (1906). Slightly larger than natural size. M. EDITH DURHAM. 

Assam 1 Tsohnology. Hutton. 

Anffaml Na£:a Dye Proeetaea. Sy J. S. 

ln"Tbe AngamiKagas ” (p. 62} and in " The Serna Nagas ” (p. 61) I have LC 
^ven a very cursory account of Naga methods of dyeing. In the subjoined 
tables will be found what is, I tiunk, a complete summary of the differoot dye Bta& 
used by the Angamis, and of the methods Of employing them. Owing to the im¬ 
portation of dyed yarn from Maoipux, and of aniline dyee &om the plains, these Naga 
processes are beginning to disappear, and the use of nihoK (A 2) Is already obsolete. 
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1 Iftve divided the ;^Toceasee iato tvo pArfcs, according to whether thej cooust 
of amgle treatmentsi or whether the material to be dyed hae to be treated twice 
with different dye etn&. 

2 am indebted to Mr. A. C. Tuustaii, of TokUl, for identifying the plaotai of 
which I sent him specimens, and for detecting the chemical action of the black mnd 
dye on the cloth prerloualy steeped in water with which the bark of ifocoran^ 
denhbuZafa was boiled. 

Specimens of the dyed material will probably be shown (by the Indian Forests 
department) in the British Overseas Trade Exhibition in 1923. 

A. SmoLS Pnoc£8s Dyes. 

TM material to be dtfed U boiled toilh dye eluff and iMe ntordani, if any, in 

a cauldron. 


Aj)gami Msmo. I Scientific Name. 


2 . Tteprii 
2. ytAoh • 


S. MefteH-fa (or 

nuowti ketltae). 
i. Jtfcjrwu-nv (or 

fn«grtofi fcem«Mo) 
5. (or 

meffteHi*tnte90.) 


r^larUJiU Jiooei^- 
foliue. 

MaAonia pyenopiwtia 
^Fedde) (or Ser~ 
o«rw wpaieneie 
(Sprang)]. 

SympteoM ffraiui^iora 
(Wen.) 

Stfmpiocoe (f) tpicaia 
(Roxb.) 

Syf*tf)ic<o9 (f) tpi«Ua 
(Reab.) 


7, CWmft 


Mordant. 


Angami Sctooiifio 
Kame. Nama. 


8. TeenVi (MnAfl RuHoeertfiCoI^Lum.) 


• Cordia miss (X.) (bark 
«r leaf). 


HeterijJ 

dyed. 


Resultant 

Colour. 


m 


Cotton yarn 
or cloth. I dark blm 
CottoB yam Yellow. 


frtstfheh Moritida 
aneu4t{fe{ia 


an Cotton yam Yellow. 

ya Q>iton yam Yellow (but 

oot lasting). 

Moritida Cotton yam Salmon pi^ 
inauMfelia 


(Boab.) 

itie«lAo& fiforindo Cotton yam Red. 
anau^tifoiio 


iTlfpifTTrirtltr 

(^b.) 

yU Cotton yam Drab (tba 
leaf givea a 
a lightly 
darker 
•hade than 
the baric). 


B. Double Pbocsss Dyts. 

In l and 2, (he material is ^rei dyed yelloie, and then tbe desired shade of red, 
nordani bein^ need wA the second dye, the method in both eases bein^ the sarne as «» A. 


Firn l>yc. 


AapuBi 

tTeaie. 


SdeaUAc 

Xmw. 


AegeJTil 

Nfeioa 


BAeauOe 

Kisw. 


Ansaal 

h'aoe. 


Se<OQd Dre. 


Sdaitile 

Xeiaa 



(Beat.) 

i, Mrrm’fu Smp^nt 


• 3f«anDWe^<*r»- 
Mt (EoeU Bis.) 



Utnku 
{IwmSt 
MW). 

ie«MMe I UfUU- 


of thbploattt «aH. 
ftn. ee tuna) w»rh 
•urn i44rt«. tba 

Kara (or leef). 
iianfQMT SmiiAi* ayrta 


JTvNa rMCnwarir 
(KwW. 


.Vyrto U e black 
nmd. reotelnins 
Iron oelt*. wtileb 
enoeeciitiaaJiir 
aAd Ii U« bark 
of itK 


HaWriOl 

Dyed, 


Ctae I Soerlek 


GoWa Bcailrt 
hoirarri 
cottea 

j'era. Scarlet or 
onase. 


OsSe. Oleek. 
rettca 
yarn. 
doi)i. 


N B —In tNr bat proem tlw arlkb to be dveC la botled vllh Ski bark. «hle)l U teaOy &o( e drr. but a tee 
nr a oordaot. and coataUs o^e eOd. It la tiiaa djirS off and thm steaaeO. fee at Uatt two beun, is hb<b 
Btod olseS with Uw remssata et the water le which it, and tM Ati, were treftsattr boUad, The iroe mJu is 
the mod lA k^oa the ffallie oeid of Um ntf and cure tbe astBraied natrrbi back. _ 

J. H. HITITON 
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Europe: Arohgeolo^. Brooke. 

Tht SvcUbUon of OUrnaU. B 7 C. E. P. Brooks. With a preface bj AO 
0. C. Simpeon. London: Bean Brothers, Ltd. 1922. Pp. 173• Price 4o 
8 s. ed. neb. 

Many writers, geolo|;ifiCe and geograpbera, paheontologiate and anatomiate, 
aabronociere and arcbaologiste, bare ftudied tbe Ice Age and propounded theoriea 
thereon; bare we have a meteorologist entering the field and throwing new light 
on this much discussed problem by oontributing a fresh array of facts and inCerpreta* 
tions. Mr. Brooks will hear of no astronomioal oauees and make* short work of 
OroU and his kindred; for him these fluctuating phases are due solely to wanations 
in the oleTstlon of the land and the chsoge of eurreots of air and water oansed thereby. 
It is an interesting hypothesis, well supported on many points by asoertained data 
and acute reasoning, and should greatly assist toward that much longed-for yet 
far-off goal, an agreed solution of dl Ice Age problems. 

Though the subject of the weather is of perennial interest to the inhabitants 
of this island with its changeful climate, most of our readers are more concerned with 
the human aspects of the problem than with meteorology. The anthropologist will 
find in this rohime much valuable matoiial concerning man’s environment at 
different epochs, much food for thought and no little with which he it likely to disagree. 
Considering the varied views which are held by archfeologists on the relations of 
human cultures to the different glacial phases this is not surprising and could scarcoly 
be avoided, though on certain polnte Mr. Brooks will find himself at variance with all 
the French tavanU and a goodly number in this and other countries. 

As in bis former works, Mr. Brooke adheres to the views advanced by Penck In 
1010, that the Chellei and St. Aoheul cultures belong to the Mindel-Itiis interglacial 
phase, while the Mousterian should be placed in the Riss-Wdrm. It is true that he 
says that this was probably the case, but he writes throughout aa though bo were 
unfamiliar with tim fact that the alternative view, namely, that the Eiss-Warm 
saw tho OmDea and the St. Aoheul industriei, while that of Moustier " straddled 
the Wttrm,” is more commonly held, whether rightly or wrongly, throughout France 
and most otbor lands. In a footnote to page 61 he saya: “ This has been the subject 
" of much discussion recently,” ss though he had only lately become acquunted 
with this view; yet it wee advanoed by Boule aa early as 1688, and repeated in fuller 
terms by Obermaier in 1000 and 1012, by E. E. Schmidt in 1912 a^ Schuohardt 
in 1918; it became familiarised to Engli^ readera by Fairfield Osborn in 1016. 

This view may, in Mr. BrooUs’i eyes, be wrong, but in any case it merits attention, 
yet, except for tbe footnote in question, no hint is given that it has been advanoed. 
No arguments axe produced against it, but in the same footnote the reader is referred 
for further information to ^ctenee Progress, 17, 1922, October, p. 233. Should the 
reader refer to this Journal he would, I fear, find little to enlighten him upon this 
point, not a shred of evidence or the vestige of an argument, only the dogmatic 
statement that the rival view is correct. 

It eeems a pity that Mr. Brooks has oonaistently ignored a view which has 
received univoreal support in France and which is advocated by such an array of 
leading authorities in Germany, Austria and America, not to apeak of meat of tbe 
leading British archsulogists. The sole evidonce he dtee in favour of tiie rival 
view Is the statement that: *' In the pre*Rissian loess an implement of Acheuliaa 
** age was discovered in 1910 at Aebsuheim (Alaacs) by E. E. Schmidt." It is 
true thet tbe implement in question is of St. Aoheul type, but the age of the lower 
loeae in which it was found is not admitted by all to be pre-Biss. In 1911 tho age 
of this loess was much disputed, as SoUas then told us; the following year the finder 
ranged himself, as we have seen, with the school of Bcule and Oben^er; in 1916, 
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on palccontological ovjdonce, 7»irfield Oabom adv&ocod the same view. Thus it 
appeals thut many weighty names are gainst tbe pte'liiaa age of the lower loeeg 
at Achenhelra. and the raeulte oi the recent investigations of 0aboia and StehUn 
at the Cotoneber cave in Switserland are claimed by those authois to be deci&ve 
against Penck’s tentative attribution of the Cbelles industry to the MindeUEiss 
phase. 

Though ^ere are other points npon which many archsologists will di^er from 
Mi. Brooke, this is the most outstanding and many of the othcre follow from it. 
Coming to later times we note that Mr. Brooks accepts Pumpelly's date for the first 
village oi Anau. though this was contradictal by Dr. Schmidt, who acted as archso. 
l<^ist to tbe expedition. He accepts, too, de Morgan’s date for the banning of 
the culture at Susa, though this h^ not found favour among tbe latter writer’s 
compatriota, and Sir Arthur Swis’s brat estimate of the age of the Neolithic 
deposits at Cnossos, which that distinguished acchteologist is not now preparod to 
adhere to. 

These criticisms have now been elaborated at some length, as it appears desirable 
not to allow such an ex ‘parte statement to go forth without protest. Nevertheless 
it must not be supposed that the work is valueless or vitiated by the statemsnte 
mentioned. On the contrary, the views criticised do not in any way affect the 
argument oi the book, or in other respects impair its value, ^^cther the main 
thesis is correct is for the goographer and the meteorologist to decide, but in any 
case the hook is stimulating and suggestive, and a valuable contribution towards the 
solution of a difficult problem. Ko anthiopolc^t can afford to neglect it. 

Tbs work is lucidly written and well printed; a few maps would have been a 
help to the student, while the documeDtation leaves much to be desired, and the 
index is not as full as it might be. Still, in spite of these criticisms, we must con* 
gratulatc Mr. Brooks in having produced a volume. which is a teal contribution 
to knowledge. H. J. £. P. 


Nationality. Van Gonnep. 

TroiU camparatif dee ^faHc^nalitia. By A. van Gennep. Paris: Payot. 1922. A J 
22S pp. 23 X 14 cm. 8 francs. 

Vol. 1 of this work has just appeared and deals with external elsmente of 
nationality. It opens with a discussion of tbe definition of nationality and ^aItm 
a podtioQ not »nl«kA that of our SngUsh writer Sidney Herbert in dissociating 
Tiati.on 2 dity from considerations of State. Van Gennep finds no defixiition finally 
satisfactory in view oi the complexity and graded applications of tbe term. Ajb 
the author looks at European problems to some extent from the point of view of 
general sntbropology, nationality is to him merely a special form of old end wide* 
spread group.consciouances. As, however, l^e idea oi consent of tbe governed, 
of self-determination in a sense, was invoked in the fifteenth oentury. the ideal 
of nationality is obviously in large part older than is often allowed. The author 
disposes quickly of minor and unstable differentiating marks, like oostnme, houses, 
festivals, and in this connection pleads for a survey of village plans and of house 
considering not so much the boiiding materials as the house-plans. He 
criticises rather severely the work of Brunhsa and of Cvijlc in this field, allowing 
the latter no acienrific value. Alpbabete are another differentiating mark and here 
the author has allowed mistakee to glide into bis text (p. $3), for the Serbs use the 
Cyrillic script and the Croats and Slovenes the Latin, while there is no appreciable 
peculiarity in Welsh soript, whereas tbe book states the contracy in each osse. 

I^i^oage is a much deeper basis of separation, but Van Gennep seems to suggest 
that it is only with the nineteenth oentury and its cheap publications and widespread 
book-learning that lang:uagee have become fixed end that States have takem an 
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int«ree 1 i in securing lazkgusge unifomuty, Ifc is to the end of the eighteenth century 
that be asoribea the beginning of aknti*Celtic efforts on the part of Ehiglacd. 
these points many would dissent. Language changes on a kige sceJe have not ooamrod, 
saye in the nondescript npper olsasee of society, since market towns became important 
facts of roral life, and any cue in the Celtic fringe of Britain will tell of efterts, in 
Tudor times at least, which, whatever their mixed motivee, must have tended to 
repress the Celtic languages. A most valuable section of the book, in the chapter 
on language, oritioiMs cuirent linguistic ceusuacs and maps, showing how politios 
vi^te them in nearly every case. Tbe link of man and soil is allowed by the author 
to be a vital factor of nationality and, as against so many authors who make an 
exoeption of tbe Jews, he urges that these are the supreme example with their 
attachment to Jerusalem. 

Tbe discussion on frontiers is of more geographical tlian anthropologies^ 
impottance. but is carefully done. Incidentally one may note some important 
books to which Van Oenuop refers continually and which should be better knows 
in Britain i— 

A. Meiilet. Las Langues dans rEuropa nouvelie." 7 fr. 50 o. Paris, 
1»18. 

Auerbach. " Racee et NatioDalitda dAutrioho*Hongrjs.*' Paris, 1917. 

H. J. FLEURE. 


Malaya: Ethnography. White. 

Tht Sta ^ypnes of ifolaiio.* on^ account <if iht nomadic Jfowken ptoplt of AC 
tV Atokifdaqo, ioilh a detcripdon of /Mr uayi of living, citttom, 

habiu, boats, occupations, stc., etc., ele. By Walter Cralnge Whito, F.K.G.8., 
Memb>r of the Oxford University Anthiopologioal Society. With a Foreword 
by R. R. Marott, M.A., BRo., F.B.A.I., University Reader in Social Anthropology, 
Oxford. London: Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd., 1922. 22 x Ucm.. pp. 318. 
20 illustrations and one map. Price, 2Is. nett. 

Although the first five words above wiitton constitute a big misnooior, the 
more limited scope of this interesting and sympathetically written book is well 
indicated by the rest of its somewJuit lengthy title. Like tbe title, the body of the 
work, good as it is, could have been much improved by comprea^n. It abounds 
in lepotitdoas, and, though it is concerned mainly with cultural anthropology, there 
is rather too much intrusion of tbe author’s own philosophy and speculations on 
all manner of subjects, many of them hardly lelovant. 

Hr. White is about the only European who has learnt the Mawken language, 
but he is otherwise hardly equipped for dealing with it soJentifically. When be says 
(p, 160) that, if it oan be shown that Mawken and Malay have affinities, it will 
also be demoQstrated that theeo are clue to modem adoptions," he overlooks the 
patent fact that Mawken {olios Selnng) retains many arohaie MalayO'FolynsBian 
words and forms whiob Malay lost untold centuries ago (if it ever possessed them). 
When be asks (p. 169), whence came tbe non*Malayan words in l^^wken (adding, 
rather hastily, “ that question will remain unanswered "), he lays himself open 
to the obvious reply that some of them at any rate (like tbe Mawken name for 
“ boat,” which is pure Talaing) came from their near neighbours on tbe mainland of 
Buiroa. 

Nevertheless, tho book is to he commended as the best and fullest account of 
the geueral life and habits of the people with which it is mainly concerned. The 
illustrations are excellent and the map is on a useful scab. C. 0. BLAOBEN. 
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Paoiflo: EtlmograpUy. 

TU Uland€T% of tU or TM Chiidrm of the Sun. By Lisut..Colonel AD 

T. R. 3t- Johnston. London t T. Fisher Unwin, Ud., 1021, 23 X 14 cm., tU 

pp. 303, with pis, end raep. Price 26s. nett- . . xi-« w i j 

Colonel St. Johnston eeys modeetly in hu introduction that this book dow not 
pretend to be more than a popular treatise ; but when he goes ^ ^ 

took “ dealing lor the first time, I believe, with the Pacific as a whole (it w <^7 » 
work oi about 300 pages), you tvun to ite ohaptcrs with a feohng of misgiving, wre 
is much in these oh^^ that is interesting and instructive to the general public, 
but Colonel St. Johnston explains and interprets with some appearance oi confident 
a number of ethnological question- that am not quite so simple 
imagme, and this eort of thing is apt to mislead readers, and so do 
shbSo of the book, and the prominenoe given m its to aun 
Isad a reader to believe that thia was the dominant cult of the Pacific; 
concluding chapter the author admits that it waa only a part cull, the^tr^^f 
which survive- 


Vendryes. 

Le^^e : IniroducHon linguMiqw A Vili^n. By J. Vendryee. Paris, 

ptik^pWc .1 di«uuicm D« th« pl&» rf Ito^utiM in tto hiaWry ofhu^ 

devolopment It de.li in dMiil with Foblom. of tho origm “id >1®/®*®?““* 

l«guM^ expwMion in wundi.wordi «ind gr.mm«',.ndtJie ohuigw btougM 

by inbfmd ope^ni uid tho intoraotlon oi ono UnBu.ge upon 

rf S«.mo.ti» «.d eompiriion «.d the written char«W 

futhor hM written wcuratoly Mid thoreuehly .nd hu wrk ia wU w^hy oi 

t. w expoiitton oi Unguietic nuult. irom tho philosophlo et.ndpoint. 8. H. B, 


Auoyinl of iu nUlory, 28 

T^. By Owen Butter, r.E.G.S., BB.A.I. With an 1^“®“®" ^ 

Sii We.t adgoway, G.O.B., G.CJtf.G., K.C.S.I. London : OonaUbte 

1922 22 X w c»-. PP- xvH-404, 42 Uluatratlon. Mid two maps. Wm, 2U. 

““'it i. curiou. that another book on Btltiah North 

eo «)on after the ono reoonUy notiood in thceo mlunitia. Tho 

u * Avfitndod Bconc covoring tho whole torritory and giving Ita history 
iSr wr^oSit^rk, ^hieh wiU take rank ea a e^nd^ authonty 
on the country it so fully describes, and it can bo eafely recommended to 

native tribes The iPuatrations are admirable, and a bibliography of o 

CL,^'.e^! n^i^ndieee (inoluding a too bnef comparatire voeabolary oi 

pTODunciation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TUe Foshall Flints. Warren. 

To A« Sdiior of Mav. 

SzAi^With reference to t^e note in the October number of Majv AA 
(L922, 90), it ia quite tme that the bulk of material that I have, from which 
I can eelcot my beet pieces, is a ncf^ligible fraction of the bulk poeeeesed by my 
opponente, from which they can select their best pieces. This places my side at a 
disadvanta^; I carmot show on «cact duplicate to every specimen from the Ora^, 
bnt only to some of them. 

Nevertheleea, if Mr. Burkitt, who U taking such a strong line in the matter 
in this country, will (in oollaboration with any other authorities, if he thinks dt) 
make drawir^s of the mechanical and the disputed Crag daldugs side by side, and 
demonstrate ^e signifloant differences between tbcm that he sees, I will undertake 
the correeponding demonstrataon of the signidoent sunilaritiee that I see, and the 
equal absence from both of the distinctive characters which are produced by 
muscular elasticity in the delivery of a blow. 

I would suggest that each side should have full opportunity of studying all 
tha points raised by the other, before the report as a whole is dnishad. I should be 
willing to draw up a rough draft of my points dnt, and send this to Mr. Burkitt, 
who would draw up his report, and send them back to me: but I do not mind which 
lido makes the diet start. 

My friend, Mr. Burkitt, and I would have no difllouHy in carrying on without 
acrimony, but I would suggest that it should be mutually agreed ^at all personal 
disoussion (such as "Mr. Burkitt says this'’ and "Mr. Warren says that") be 
disallowed. I think the impersonal presentation of tha evidenoes from the 
opposlag points of view is the more likely to help the progress of the enquiry. 

1 do not boliove iu " tests," but I thi^ that such a scheme as this would clear 
the air, and narrow down the problems to essential points of difference, and thus 
pave the way to ultimate solution, one way or the other. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

8 - HAZZLBDINB WARREN. 


February 0,192^ 


ANTHROPOLOOIOAL NOTE. 

PrAiitoric Society of Ba«i Anglia. The London meeting of this Society 4 A 
will bo held at tba rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington dU 
House, on Friday, March 9th, at 2.15 p.m. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute. The programme is as foUows 
Kindax, Riv. H. Or. O.’^A Flenusian Industry in North Wilts; 

Fox. Da. Cybd>—A rchaeological Froblems in ^e Cambridge Region; 

BuoxxsY, FnAXOis—Rhases oi the Pigmy Industry of the Pennine Ch^; 
CsAWSaar, ns Baasu^Notes on Eoliths and Excavations on the Chalk 
Plateau; 

AnusTBOTfo, A. L.—Recent Finds at Grime’s Graves; 

Fox, G. J. B.~3ome Implements showing pabeoUthio Fa^es from Oisabniy 
Camp; 

and at 5.15 p.m.— 

Munaar. Miss, M.A.—Recent Excavations is Malta. 


Eras A3>o Ssomswoops. 1/rp.. Bii Uegwty's Pruten. Esat Harding Street, Locdou. E.C.4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Witli RUte E. 

Britain: Archeolofy. 

On Two Bone Harpoons from Hornsea, E. Yerko. BHnQ tJu repwl of 44 
a Commtiiee of Iho Council of the fiot/al Anthropoio(ric(U Instiltde. ul 

In Max, 19SS, 75, Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong published an account, illustrated hy 
drawings, of two bone harpooaa sa!d to have be^ iound in HomBoa, E. Yorita,. for 
which, on the grounds of their position when discovered, their association with 
ancjlus fauna and their tTpe, he sxiggeated beloi^ed to tlic Magloroose culture. 
The harpoons were exhibited b; Mr. Armstrong in Section H at tbe meeting of 
the British Association for the AdvancemeDt of Sclenco held at Hull in September 
last, when their authenticity was queetioned by hlr. T. Sheppard, Curator of the 
Hull Museum. The arguments put forward by Mr. Sheppard, which wore subsequently 
embodied in a written statement, were briedy as follows :—• 

1. No other find of the kind is recorded from the area, though many 
workers, including the late Mr. Clement Keid, had watched the scctioris on 
the coast and excavations for docks for years. 

2 . The harpoons show a finish and a sharpness remarkable if they are 
of the age su^eeted and wore found under peat, which has a strong 
corrotive inHuence on objects buried in it. 

3. Bottery from the "pita" in which tbe harpoons were found is 
Roman or Iron Age. 

4. Mr. Morfitt (the owner, snd finder of one harpoon) had stated that 
ho had found the harpoon with a pricker of iron at a depth of 14 feet. 
Allowing for coast erosion, say, 10 feet, this implied a total depth of 24 feet 
of peat. No bed of peat on the East Coast of Vorksbixe showed one quarter 
of tills thickness. 

5. Tbe discrepancy In tbe account given by &Lr. Armstrong, who said 
the harpoons were found in lacustrine silt, and by Mr. Morfitt, who said they 
were obtained from boulder clay at the base of the peat, and the unsatisfactory 
explanation given by hlr. Armstrong that there were holes in the silt in which 
pieces of peat had been thrust. 

On thcee grounds Mx. Sheppard affirmed that the harpoons had no claim 
whatever to any antiquity. 

On 30th September, Dr. A, C. Haddon, P.R.S,, Mr. Miles 0. Burkitt and Frofeasor 
J. E, Marr, F.R.S., examined the two harpoons at Cambridge and compared them 
carefully with four harpoons from Kunda, Esthonia, preeented to the Ethnographical 
Museum by the late Professor McKenny Hughes (see Plato E., Figs.L, 1a, 2, 2a). 
Their conclusion was that in typo, general fac ie s, colour and in the partially mineralised 
condition of the bone the Holdemese harpoons were identical with those from 
Kunda. This identity was particularly marked in regard to the meohanioal process 
adopted for the production of the barbs. The linea resulting from tbe cutting edge 
of the instrument used were, on each harpoon, clearly defined in the lower portion 
of the baxbs--a method of workmanship characteristic of the Maglemoee type of 
harpoon, and diffarmg entirely from that of harpoons from the lake dwellings. 
The harpoons, they held, were genuine antiquities, tbelr condition was consistent 
with their having been found beneath peat, and the evidence ss to their provenance 
was considered satisfactory. 

The matter having been brought to the notice of the Council of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute a Committee, conristing of Sir C. Hercules Read, FB.A., 
Professor A. Smith Woodward. F.E.S., and Professor Percy F. Kendall, F.G.S. 
(Dominated by the Premdent of the Geological Society), was appointed to investigate 
the question. 
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report of the Committee is ae follows:— 
cf a Oommitki tAe Council 0 / Boifal Anthropological Iiutitute appointed 
to report on the anAoniicUy of tico bone harpoone eaid to have been found tn 
Holdermee, E. Yorks. 

Tbo Committee met at the ofileee of tAo Boyal Anthropological Institute» 
BO, Great HusaeU Street, W.C., on Wednesday, 9tb December, at 5 p.m. 

In addition to iiie members of the Committee there were present, Mr. A. I.eaiie 
Armstrong, Mr. £. N. Faliaite, Mr. G. A. Gardtt, hir. G. W. Lamplugh, F.R.S., 
Mr. H. J. E. Peake, Mr. T. Sheppard, and Mr. Haazledine Warren. 

The evidence before the Coraroittee was as follows 

I. An article in Mar?, September 1922, No. 76, describing and figuring 
the harpoons and stAtmg the allogod circumstances of the discovery. 

II. A written statement by Mr, T. Sheppard giving hie grounds for 
^oestio&ijtg the authenticity of tiie baipoous, substantially in accordance 
with the remarks made by him in the discuaalon which took place when the 
harpoons were exhibited in Section H. at the meeting of the British Association 
at HqU in September last. {See above]. 

Mr, Sheppard supplemented his written statement by a verbal statement 
to the Committee at this meeting. 

III. A further note by Ur. Armstroi^ embodying (o) a letter from 
Sir W, Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., dated 20th September, 1922, in which he 
stated (1) that he had known the harpoons since the time of their discovery, 
and (3) that one of the harpoons had been broken in the poet when he returned 
it to Ur. Morfitt. (6) A report by Dr. A, C. Haddon, F.R.S.. Mr. Miles 
C. Burkitt, and Frofeaor J. B. Uarr, F.R.S., dated 30th September, 1922, 
giving tbe results of a detailed comparison of the Holder&ess harpoons with 
four harpoons from Kunda, Eethonia, now in the Ethnographical Museum, 
Cambridge, (d’ee above]. 

Tbe Committee also had before it the two harpoons and two portions of tbe 
femur of an rik said to have been found at tbe same level as the haipoons found at 
Skipeea Withow in 1903. 

The Committee reports as follows :— 

In general we see no evidence in tbe objects themselves that is conclus* 
ively against their genuinanees. 

A curious feature is timfi the workmanship of the barbs In the two 
harpoons is so similar as to point to their being the work of ikte same 
individual, though found 4 milee apart. 

It is worthy of remark that at the rime the earlier find was made there 
was no available example of a Msgleznose harpoon. 

Mr. Sheppard appears to have bad strong grounds for doubring the 
authenticity of the haipoons, but the evidence on which bis judgment is 
based is no longer verifiable. (Signed) C. HEIRCULES BE!^. 

A. SMITH WOODWARD, 
PERCY F. KENDALL. 

The report was presented to the Council of tbe Royal Anthropological Insriiute 
and adopted at a meeting held on January I6rii. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE E. 

Pigs. I sad 2.—harpoons from Kunda, Esthonis, now ia tbo Ecb&ognpbica! kfusenm, 
Cuntridss, ^ natural rise. 

PigR. la and 2 A.^Th« sanie from abov«. 

Figs. 3 and S&.—Har^^oon from Skipsea Withow, Yorks., ^ uatuisl aise. 

4 and SA.—Harpooa frotn Hornsea, Yorks. Length of barpooo, 10 bobee. 
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Britain: Archeology. Barnes; Reid Molr. 

A Criticism of Mr. S. Hassled ins Warren's Views on Eoliths. B)/A. QA 

3. Barnet and J. BHd Moir. Ufa 

Mr. S. H. Wsrren, in s paper read before tlie Geologtcsl Society, entUlod 
" A Nstund ‘ EoiitA ’ Pactory beoesth the Thsnet Sand ” [Q.J.&.S., Vol. 70, pt. 3, 
No, 303, Z92I, pp. 338^3] statca thst " experiment hae eboxvii that the m chanical 
*' movemant of one fiict grindii^ againet another unrler pressure, wiU produce cfigie 
" chipping similar in every mpcct to that which ia eecn upon the eoliths.’' This 
paper deals not only with the eoliths of the Kent plateau, but also with the Rostro* 
Carinate, and other Sub-Crag forms. Mr. VVarroo has studied a nunilxT of specimens 
of naturaUy.fractuied flint found by him in tbo Bull .head at Grays in Eseex. I'rcirn 
a consideration of these specimens in tbo light of his views on flint fracture, he has 
arrived at the conclusions referred to above. If corroet, these conclusions are of 
far*reaching im|)ortance; wq propose, therefore, first to examine the credibility of 
Mr. Warren’s bclids in this matter, and, secondly, the eorroctness of lus comparison 
between the Grays specimens snd what he terms eoliths, Portunstely, this 
examination can esally be undertaken as Mr. Warren has sot out in detail bis vioua 
on hintdraoture in a paper entitled The Experimental Investigation of Flint* 
*' fracture, and its Application to Problems of Human Imitlements " [Journ. Boy. 
AnJkr. Imt.. Vol. XLIV, 1914, pp. 412-50], to which he refeis us in the i>aper now 
under consideration. Mr. Warren, in his Investigations, conducted a laborious 
series of experiments upon the fracture of flint, due to |>ereussion, concussion, and 
pressuro. Ws will now proceed to exantino tho scientific basis and the value of 
these experiments. It will, perhaps, be convenient to <leal with Mr. Warren’s 
ideas on flint fracture under the headings in which be has grouped them In his pa^^r 
referred to above 


1. THB COKCITlOir AITD FOItU OF THE MATERIAL. 

Mr. Warren siieake of “ flints which, if dropped on a hard surface, instantly 
fly Into a largo number of angular fragments." These "rotten " specimens art 
familiar to all workers in flint. He states thst " tho flawa In such flints ant most 
*’ commonly the mult of the molecular strains set up by rapid changes of tempera* 
ture." It would be of interest to know upon what actual evidence he bases this 
statement. It is common knowledge that the material of which such specimens are 
composed is not in its pristine condition, but is mure or Jess altered in charactar. 
On what grounds, therefore, has our author omitted to mention chemical ebangs, 
with its accompanying char^ in volumo, as a poswble cause of so* called 
thsrincd " fracture t Mr. Warren statas that the Wat flint for flaking purpows 
is that which has been freshly taken out of the chalk, and goes on to say that 
flint in jtcrjtclly fakalAt condition may be found abundantly in many of the 
Pleistocene gravels. It may be remarked, in this connection, that the Brandon 
knappen in winter prefer to dry and warm their flints by placing them near to a 
stove, rather than to use them direct from tbo chalk, and they state that the flaking 
quabty of tbo flint is improved by this procedure. We are unaware that any 
exporimente have been carried out on dry, unaJteted flint with a view to determining 
Its relative flakable qualities, and, in Gie absence of such evidence, we are unable 
to say whether any variation in flakabUity occurs. It seems probable that in sound, 
unaltered flint there may bo some slight variation !n flakabiUty due to variable 
moisture content, but we are not in agrocroent with Mr. Warren’s statement that 
this "introduces great complioations into the results of all experimental flint 
" chipping." Mr. Warren next passes to a consideration of form, and coramencss 
by asserting that throughout all flint experiments. It is no lees true with respect 
" to form than it is with respect to condition, that an effect which is inevitable 
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“ Qpon one piece cf flint is luobtAinable upon another, either bj the same, or hj 
an; other mechamcal proceed/* We leadilj admit, and indeed desire to emphasise 
the Importance of form in relation to facility in flaking, but this fact is veil recognised 
by those who baTe made any study of the subject. Nor do we deny that, in certain 
cases, it may be possible to obtain an effect upon one flint which it Is not possible 
to obtain npon another, of the same form, but of diflerent dimensions. For e:(aTnple, 
one may obtain a oone of percussion on a nodule the rise of a billiard ball, but sot 
on a grain of flint send. Mr. Warren’s statement with regard to form, tbat an 
effect which is ineritabb upon one piece of flint, is, unobtainable upon another, is 
manifestly untrue as a generaliaation. 

If a steel ball be allowed to fall Ter^cally, with sufficient force, upon the centre 
of one of the faces of a cube of flint of suitable idse, it will produce, inevitably, a 
cone, or an incident cone, of petcussion. According to bfr. Warren such a cone could 
not be produced by the same, or by any other mechanical process upon a flint of 
different form from the flrst—for example, upon a flint of epberical form, This, of 
course, is quite incorrect, Mr. Warren states that in obtaining raw material for 
“ flint experiments it is possible to select, at will, that i^cb will give 100 per cent. 
“ failures, or that which will give between 50 and 100 per cent, successes.’' As a 
matter c£ arithmetic we should like to know why, if it is possible to select 100 per 
cent, failures, the percentage of successes is Hnuted to between 50 and 100 ? We 
deprecate strongly this exaggerated emphasis which Mr. Warren placea npon the 
variability of flint. On a pebble beach, for instance, it is perfectly easy to obtain 
almost any quantity of sound, and practically homogeneous material for experimental 
purposes. This holds true also for most localities in which flint is readily obta i nable. 

1^ PlAFXS 0? LEAST RBSISTAIIOB. 

Mr. Warren states that flint fractures aloi^ certain planes of least reristance. 
Along these planes good flakes may be strnck oft with facility, whllo in other 
*' directions the flint may be battered repeatedly, and by more forceful blows without 
any success in the removal of a flake. These of least resisbance sometimes 
*' tend to run parallel to the original cortex of the nodule, but they arc greatly 
modifled by irregularities in the toughness of different parts of the same stone." 
As a general statement this is quite untrue. Flint does not fracture more eariJy in 
one direction than in another, and does not possess certain pUnes of least resist- 
" ance." We know of no evidence whatever which shows that good, sound flint 
is not isotropic; that is to say, the elestio propertiee of flint are the same in all 
dlrecriona. Consider, for example, the case of a spherical pebble of flint from a 
eea-beaob, and Mr. Warren’s statement Is at once seen to be mccrrect. Very little, 
indeed,'is known, al the present tame, of the mechanism of fracture; the problem is 
a difficult and complex one, and it has not yet been solved. It is, therefore, 
somewbat distreesing to find Mr. Warren rushing in with a eonfldent statement on 
a matter in which, in fact, the elastic properties of the material, the form of the 
specimen, and the position of the point of impact relative to the boundaries of the 
specimen, are all concerned in a way which is not understood. Of these factors the 
elsstic propertiee will be pecnliat to flint, but the remaining factors will be common 
to aU brittle materials. The solution of the problem depends largely upon the 
distribution of stiress, as determined by the form of the specimen in relation to the 
point of impact. The solution will be found in the direction of the work done by 
Professor Coker in his investigations on “ Photo^iasticity," and in the work of the 
British Association Committee (under the Chrinnanship of Professor C. F. Jenkin), 
on The Distribution of Stress in Materials,” rather than in the aesertions of 
Mr. Warren. The fact that a blow struck near to one of the boundaries of a block 
of flint may result in a flake being detached, whereas a blow struck near the centre 
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of the block tfjU not remoTd & fl^ke, U, -we ireagioo, well known to &11 workore in 
flint. It hae been a piime fact in guu^g the faebioning of the material by man 
from the earliest prehistorio timee, and in the faebioning of tlio material by nature 
from Eocene times to the present day. 

It is almost impossible to follow tbe author farther, owing to the confuelon 
of thought and expression which he derclopes in connection with his pursuit of 
this subject. In connection with Fig. d of his paper* he states that the specimen 
flgiu^ WBS ^6 mm. in tbiokneas* and, in a note beneath the liguro, he ad<(a that the 
flint was planO'Convex in form. Wo presume, therefore, that the author Intended 
to state that the maximum thickness was 39 mm., and, in conformity ^vitb the piano* 
oonves form, this thlcloieae would dimmish from the centre more or less regularly 
towards the drcumference. Ihe author tells us that this diagram is a aectlonsd 
one, but he does not tell us, as he should do, whore the section is taken. With 
regard to the blows delivered, Mr. Warren speaks of direction, but omits altogether to 
define the position of the blows relative to the boundaries of tbe flint In question. 
This leads to a niass of ooafused and erroneous results. For example, speaking of 
tbe direction of blows, the “ alpha,” and ** delta” directions, as Indioated by the 
arrows in the diagram, Indicate blows which are parallel to one another, but 
delivered in opposite Erections. Yet it is stated that blows in the dlreetlon 
" alpha ” will produce free ehlppiDg at the edges with ” an energy of 1* 1 watte,'* 
whereas ” in the ' delta * direction tbs impact of the blows was gi^ually raised to 
”29*4 watts, but the only result was further edgs cliipijing in the ‘ alpha' direction 
" by tbe back presmire of the stones on which it [tic] rested.” The fact of the matter 
is that blows delivered on tbe basal plane from tbe ” alpha ” direction, or delivered, 
upon tbs ” plano convex ” surface from the ” gamma” direction, would in each 
case produce free flaking, if the poeition of the point of impact were close to the 
edge of the apeoimon, whereas blows in the ”alpha ” and “delta” direations. if 
delivered on the eentre of the bssal pkns, and of the plano>ooavsx surface respeot* 
ively, would produce oonee end not flakes. Tbe unsuitability of the author to 
discuss this matter is made clear by bis employment of the ” watt ” os bis unit of 
kinetic energy. The reader wiU Msrcely to be reminded that the watt Is a 
measure of the rM of doing work, and that kinetic energy is equal to the product 
of half the maw of the moving body and the square of its velocity, and that It Is 
not measured in watts. It is as though Hr. Warren attempted to measure distance 
in miles per hour. This error is repeated again and again throughout the paper, 
and robs the author of any right to speak with authority upon a subject, the soientiflo 
elements of which be olesrly does not understand. 

TbOHNTOAI. DsTTAOS AVD TAStTLATIOH OT Expsumbkital RcsuiTd. 

This section commences with numerous extracts relating to tbe elemenboy 
prineiplee of mechanica, and it is evident that the author is here moving in an 
unfamihai world of thought. In referring to bis graphs, he speaks of veriieai 
abeelssts and Aorisen^ ordinates, in direct oppoeition to the accepted use of these 
terms. It is not aurprialng, therefore, on examining the conditions under which his 
experiments were carried out, to And that they are unscientific and stultify the 
results obtained. Thus, in tbe experiments in “direct concussions” the 
employment of a considerable variety of support, instead of employing similar 
conditions tliroughout, leads to discordant and inoommeosurate results. In order 
to obviate this, the author manipulatee the figures until be gets what he describes 
as tbs “eetimated favourable result” We need hardly say that results obtained 
by such methods are worthless. With regard to the Sl^ experiments, Mr. Warren 
has made no measurements of tbe effective pressures exerted upon tbe fixed 
stones, and fchSft fset alone renders his results valuelees. 
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It is kuovu, by experimsiit> th&t the edges of showing “ eeoond&ry ” 
fl&king prodneed by pressure, exhibit, usually, a markedly OTeu, uon.engrailed 
appearance. This lack of more or leas sharp points and spore ” such as are pro* 
doccd so freely when modifying the edge of a flint by perouesion, is due to the 
practically uniform crushing effect of one atone upon another, orer the area in which 
the edge-flaking is taking place. The result d^ibed can, perhaps, best be eeen 
and understood when a flint with a stiitable flakable edge is pressed npon a rounded 
pebble. If this ie done, it will be seen that, while the pressure is applied, very small 
and thin flakes are being removed continually from the edge of Ae flint where it is 
in contact with pebble, and that a hollow, corresponding closely to the outline 
of that portion of the Utter which is in contact, is formed in the edge ^ the uppermost 
flint. Further, the surface of the pebble, bmng more or lees smooth, it will be realised 
that as it, so to speak, " eats ” its way into the edge of the other flint, no marked 
inequaliCiee can be left In the resul^g preseure^fli^ed edge. Moreover, the edge 
of the nppeiiDOst flint gives way only little by UttU, with the result that thin and 
minute flakes are removed from its ^ge. Such thin plates, or scalings, leave very 
shallcw flsi^.scars upon the parent flint, and the shallower a flake-soar, ^e lower 
will be the elevation, or ridge, between it and those on either side of it. Thus, the 
hollow produced in the edge of a flint, by pressing it upon a rounded pebble, will have 
a markedly even and characterless appearance. There can be no doubt but that 
the above-described peculiarity can be observed in most flake-scars produced by 
pressure in whatever manner applied. 

If we now turn to Mr. Warren’s paper* {QJ.G.S., Vol. LXXVI, No. 303,1921), 
in which he describes the pr^sure-fractored flinta found at Ghays, we find that, out 
of nineteen drawings of specimens exhibiting “secondary” flaking, no less than 
fourteen show an even and “ cbaracterles ” edge, such aa is ^uite typical of pressure 
fracturing. 

We are unacquainted with any real Harrisonian eoliths which exhibit the 
peculiar ^pe of odg^flaking of the Grays specimens. Cven in thedr present abraded 
condition, which tends to mask the characters of their flaked edges, they testify 
to the fact that they have not been flaked by the same agent of fracture aa operated 
at Grays. If some of tbe specimens from the latter IcM^ty could be subjected 
e^rperimentaUy to some kind of abrarive action such as that to which the Harri- 
sonian eoliths have been subjected, the difference between the two ^pes of edges 
would be even more accentuated. If Mr. Warren bad claimed t^t the edge- 
flaking upon his Grays flints resembled that to be seen upon the edges of certain 
palsoUthic implements he might have had some sort of case. But it is incorrect 
to state that the Harrisonian eoliths exhibit edge-flaking really comparable with 
that upon the Grays specimens. Such a conclusion on Mr. Warren’s part arises 
from the fact that, to him, apparently, all edgSfflaking upon flints produced from 
whatever cause is the same. This, however, is not the case, and it would have been 
as well if he had made a closet study of this question before publishing his paper. 
When we proceed to examine the illustrations of the specimens described as “ The 
Bostro-caiinats Group ” and compared by Mr. Warren with the besk-shaped flints 
found beneath the Red Crag of Suffolk, we find ourselves wondering whether 
the author is not here indulging in humourous, rather than in scientific, statements. 
We would ask anyone interested in this question merely to compare the illostratioDS 
of the “Roehv-cari&ate Group” described by Mr. Warren, with ^e iUustrarioiia 
of the Sub-Crag beak-shaped implements figured, for instance, in Sir Ray 
Lankeeter’s Tram, memoir (&nee B, Vol. 202, 1912). Such a comparison 
will at once show that, even as regards general form there is little resemblance 

* Oa» 9t uj has already critlcued tbit paper. 6ee O^ciogical Magazim, Vcl. LVIIT, 
pp. 187-S, April, 1921. 
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between tlie two series mentioned. When, however, an exAmination is made of 
the kind of Hake^eoare oheerv&ble upon the Sub* Crag, and the Oreya epecirucne, it 
is seen that the divergence of the two aeries is complete.* There have never b«n 
found, beneath the Red (>ag, flints abowing the kind of flake-scare illustrated by 
ifr. Warren. And he is simply making quite misleading atatemenle when he oiaims 
that the specimen shown in Fig. 19b closely reaeinblca one of the Sub-Crag typo 
specimoRS preserved in the British Mciseum, and that (he curious anti obviously 
non*hnman flint illuatrated in Figs. 21 and 21 x resembles the cclebrutod Sub*C*rng 
“ teat-speoimen ” on a slightly smaller soale. This opinion, ooming from onyono 
claiming a knowledge of tho aciontiflo moaning of language, ia, indeed, apprising. 
Also we fail to \mderetimd how tho speoiineii shown in Fig. 14, ?l. V oan bo claim ^ 
as “ an unflnlsbed rostro-oarinato in the making.’' Why should this be said to be 
a Toitn-cariiutU in tlie making? It might roprceent any type of implement in 
the making, or it might bo regarded by enthusiasts like Mr. Warron as a “ core ” 
from which flakes were being removed 1 In our judgment, however, no ono with 
a real knowledge of such matton would take it fur other ^an wh&t it is, viz., 
a iiarticularly rough example of nature’s handiwork. Mr. Warren has born so good 
as to send to ono of us some examples of tho flaked flints found at Grays, and we 
do not bvskato to aflirm that they prosont all the characteristics of fracture by 
natural prossveo, and that tlioy bear no relationship to oitho» the Harrisonian eolitha 
nur to the 8ub*Crag specimens. For Mr. Warren to mauitain that they do bear such 
a relationship, is merely to darken oonnsel, and to add tu tho already large number 
of Incorrect statements made by certain observers ever since flint implements of 
any kind were discovorod. As a flnal example of ouc author's confusion In regard 
to these questions, we may quote, without comment, his description of oertsdn 
marks {in reality iooomplote incipient cones of perauMlon) produced upon the surface 
of a flint, when the point of another fliut passes over that surface under pressure, 
OS " V'Sbaped incipient fractures,” and that, until Mr, Warren’s discovery at Grays, 
the ^raiUwre upon the bulbar surface of a flint flake had been regarded ss the 
" sxedusivo character of the human blow.” A. S. BARNES. 

J. REID MOIR. 


Balkans; Etlmo^rapb^. Durham. 

a Bird Tradition In the West of the Balkan Peninsula. Bp M. 

Ediih Durham. Ou 

The fact that a considerable proportion of the people of the Western 
side of tho Balkan peninsula even to-day identify themselves with birds, and that 
a mass of traditional songs shows that the belief is ancient, has not, so far as I know, 
received the notice it deserves. Briefly the facts are as follows. 

The Albanians in their own language caU themselves Shkypetan, their language 
Shkyp, and their land Sbkyperia or Shkypnia. They derive this from Shkyp,'’ 
an eagle, and say. ” we are the sons of the eagle, our land is the land of eagles.” 
Beyond a vague idea that to kill an eagle is unlucky I have learnt no particulars. 
But in Plutarch's Life of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus,” who is still a popular hero 
in Albania, it is cf interest to And that after his great victory over tiie Macedonians 
his Epirote hailed him as the ” Eagle.” The medueval chieftain Skendsrbeg adopted 
an eagle for his banner, and the eagle has been chosen as the crest of the newly-formed 
Albanian State. 


* This concluilon is corroborated by tlie opinion of tho Iiitsrnoiional Committee of 
ArchjeologUte end Ueoloxiete who visited Ipswich last yeer. After leeving Suffolk oortaln 
of them examioed Mr. Warren’s pfeseure daked metohal. snrf rejected it as having any' bearing 
upon the Sub-Crag iroplemente. The Committee regard theee tetter apeoimeae m of unqueetion* 
able liiunaa odgin. 
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Fusing from Alb&iil& into Montoaegro (now merged in JogodaTia) I found a 
Tery strongly mocked traditioo. As all maps up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, and indeed into the nineteenth, merely mark Montenegro u a part of North 
Albania, and as much of the tribal bw and cuetom was the same in both lands 
till IS$S, it is not surprising to find that all Montenegrins also are birds. But, in 
this case, falcons (toko, pi. tokolovi)- This word is used in common parlance. When 
I tramped the oountry my guide bailed eTeryone we met on the way with Whither 
will ye, my falcons 1" ox, " Forward, my falcons I" (napried sobclevi), and so forth. 
Erery ofi^ addressed his men as “ Mcyi sokolovi ” (my falcons). I have heard 
this j^am and again. Tboro is also a verb derived from “soho,” “ to 

urge On, or incite. Soko, Sokol, and the derivatives SokdUtch and StAolooilch 
are common enough names arooi^ the South Slava. 

The Montenegrins have a dance (Fig. 1) which seems to be uikknown in Serbia. 
A pair or two peui cd dancers stemd opposite aaoh other and dance at each other, 
retiring, advancing and performing various steps and finally leaping as high as poarible 

into the air, flapping their 
arms and uttering wild yells. 
The leaping, flapping, yelling 
dancer is said to represent a 
falcon or eagle. When danced 
at night by a big bonfire it 
is extraordinarily pictureeque. 
1 once saw this danced by a 
North Albanian tribeaman, 
and was told It was Albanian. 
But the Albanian tribesmen 
very rarely dance, whereas 
the Montenegrins seldom lost 
a chance of doing so. 

The custom of death 
weuling was universal when I 
was in Montenegro. In these 
wails a large number of stock phrases are used, interepereed with howls and 
shrieks of Id b b b I ’’ The men of the tribe when approaching the house of 
the deceased cried ^ 

" 2bao ni sa tebe 
Moj' krilati brate 1'' 

{Woe is me for thee, ob my wing^ brother.) I could get no explanation of the 
word winged” except that “we always say it/* or “it is our custom,” and at 
first supposed it meant an angel. But taken along with the other facte it probably 
indicates that the man waa a “ 6oko,“ and also, as we shall see later, a brave man 
entitled to wear plumes. 

The use of the word ooko for a fighting man is ao common in Montenegrin eongs 
that 1 could easily fill a page with qtiotetions. Grand Voyvoda Mirko, father of 
the late King Nikola of Montenegro, a wild man of the mountains, whose life was 
occupied alternately with border fighting and composing ballads on his frays, 
supplies any number of examples in his “ Juoachki Spomemk ” (Heroes’ Monument), 
deeding with the fights between 1852 and 1862. “ Voyvoda Jovo was druddug 
wine in bis tower at Banyani. With IheVoyvoda were three hundred falcons . . . 
Among them, two grey falcons, both heroes, Sirdar Stepan Badoyev and Sirdar 
Bjoko of Bmiyani.'* In “The Avenging of Pope Bodosav,” the Kapetan cries 
that he has news from Blyelopavlitch “ that the Turks have broken faith and kill^ 
that grey falcon Pope Radosav . , . Now up with ye, my falcons, let mb 
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“ go and avenge him, etc.” Briefly, aJmost ©voryono is a falcon, and tb© leaders 
urge on tbeir men. The thing becomes comical whm wo are told three 

grey falcons sat drinking wino before the izm.” Tho names of throe chieftains 
are then pven. I hav© heard a love song yelled: “ Thou art the awallow biid.— 
1 am the grey falcon ” who will swoop and carry you off. W'hether this song was 
old or new I do not know. 

The use of the term “ soko ” to denote a warrior is very much more frequent 
in the ballads of Moutenegro than in tliose of Serbia (in the prc.War sense). TJius 
in those concerning the Serb rising led by Kamgeoige at the beginning of the nino< 
teenth century I have found scarcely an cjcample. 

Turning to tbc old ballads, o£ which largo numbers have been eoUectod and 
published, we And many curious facts about falcons. Falcons carry special messages 
to Serb chieftains. Want of space prevents quoting these tales in entirety, tbongh 
many well deserve it. In “ The Sojis of Ivan Beg ” (about 1510) given in Ogledalo 
Srpsko, the chief Montenegrin collection of traditional ballads, Iran TBrooievitoh, 
Prince of Montenegro, drinks wine at CatCaro with some comrades. A grey falcon 
hovers over the market*p]aoe. The Montenegrins try to hunt it into a comer and 
catch it, but it soars aloft, Ivan then wraps his cloak around his shouldeis and calls 
to the falcon, which settles on his shoulder and gives him a letter from under Its 
wing which it has brought him from Stamboul. Ivan addresses it as "My falcon, 
" thou black news carrier." And they have a loi^ talk about Ivan’s renegade 
eon Slanisba. 

The falcon as influencing the fate of the Serb nation appears in one of the 
Kosovo oyole songs (see collection of Vuk Kaiadjltcb) thus: “A falcon, that grey 
bird, flew from Holy Jerusalem and carried a little swallow. This was not a grey 
" falcon, but holy St. Elijah. He did not carry a swallow, but a letter from the Holy 
" Mother of God." This letter tells King iIzm how, by losing the coming battle 
of Kosovo (1389), be may save bis own soul. Which he accordingly does ! Among 
the songs about that most popular hero, Marko Eralyevitch, are some references of 
much interest. Marko, of course, is often referred to as a falcon. He is described 
as winning a shooting competition against the Turks by using an arrow Hedged 
with six falcon feathers. Two songs describe the love that exists between Mm 
and falcons, " Kralyevitch Markc fell sorely ill by the wayside. He thrust hla 
" spear in the ground and tied his horso Sharata to it. And Marko cried aloud: 
" * Who win bring me water to drink! Who will make ehade for me! ’ Down 
there came a grey falcon, and brought water in its beak, and spread Its wings 
" over him. . . . AndMarko said ; ' Oh falcon, my grey bird, what good have 
" * I done thee that thou ahouldst bring water and make sh^e for me!' And the 
f^coneaid: ‘ Don’t be rilly, Marko I When we were in the fight at Koeovo the 
‘ Turks took me and cut off both my wings. Then didst tbou take me and set me 
" ' up on a green fir tree that the Turkish horses might not trample me, and fed’st 
" 'me with the ffesh of heroes, and gave me blood to drink. Thus bast thou done 
" * me a good deed.'" In a longer version the bird is an eagle, hlarko rescues it 
from the batrtle, and also saves its nestUnge from a burning tower, and feeds them 
" for a month and one week more." In a third song Marko goes a^huotlng with the 
Turks, and his falcon when flying at a duck is shot by a Turk uitb an arrow, and 
falls with a broken wing. In barbarous times bloody vengeance for a favourite 
horse or hound is not impoerible. But Marko'a conversations with bis falcon 
seem to show a more intimate relation. The wounded bird settled on Marko's 
shoulder and cried ceaseleesly. Marko riding home with it asks: " How art thou, 
my falcon, without a wing! " and the falcon said : “ I am lUcs one that has no brother 
" Had 1 a bom brother 1 would not lament my wing, for he would avenge me.” . . 
And Marko said: ” Fear not, my grey falcon. An thou hast no brother, thou hast 
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Marko, who will ba no worse than a brotbcr to tbeeMarko arriToa home and sends 
for a doctor, who dresses the falcon’s wound. Kews comes that seventy Turks 
have been harassing a neigbbouru^ village. Marko, erngle^handod, hills everyone 
of them and rotnrmng home remarks: “ Now fear not, my falcon. Thou knoweet 
thou host a brother. So long as Marko live* the Turks will never forget thy 
“ wing." Marko was an hlstonoal |)ersooag6 (end of fourteenth century), eon 
of VukDshin, chieftain of Scutari, in Albania, when that district fell under Serbian 
rule. That is, ho hails from the very district where the falcon legend still prevails. 

In one ballad, " C^lde Jovan and the Daughter of Tsar Stefan," we seem to 
have a loroiniscence of actoal descent from a falcon. The local colour is mediievol 
Serbian. Tsar Stefan of Prizren must be Stefan Dushan, who reigned from 
1356. But the tale is obviously an ancient one tacked on to a later celebrity. 
Briefly, the Tsar’s daughter is found to be pregnant. Charged by her father, she 
oonfeesM. According to custom she lives shut up in a sort of harem. “ One morning 
" I arose early ... I went out on to the white tower and put the crown upon 
“ my bead, to see how it euited me, until the sun rose in the east. When the crown 
" saw the sun, beams of light flashed from the crown . . . as far os the Shar 
mountains where the falcons nest. And the boautiful Viitu (fairies, spuits) 
are with them, . . . When night came ... a grey falcon came flying, 
" and with him seven swans horn the Shar Mountains and Jastreb. The swans 
" alighted os. the tower, the falcon upon my window alll. The tower shook. Light 
" streamed forth from the falcon so that my golden cage (harem) was light at mid* 
night as at midday. The falcon shook its wings and stood there a youth in a thui 
" shirt. He stayed the whole night, and left early at mom. Never again lias he 
“ returned to me, and by am 1 with child." The Tsar drives out his daughter, 
and she seeks her lover. She is guided partly by the sun. By the help of his old 
mother she finds the tower of her falcon lover, and upon It is a golden ball with 
falcons’ wings (la ^us a trace of Egyptian cults ?). His mother, to prevent her son 
horn again flying away, steals hia f^cons' feathers whUe he sleeps, and he is in con* 
sequ^iee killed by the jealous Vilas, who will not permit him to have a human wife. 

Has this tale of a falcon and the aun any remote connection with the bird 
chariot of the sun foond in Bosnia I Has it been handed down from prehistorio 
times to the now completely Slavlsed population 1 The tale is evidently fragmentary, 
for we are never told whether the falcon's child is bom. 

In the two versiOTiB of another tale: Sekula Chsu^ea Himself to a Dragon " 
(Vuk Karadjitch Collection, Vcl. 2, p. 498) we find an actual statement of relation¬ 
ship to the falcon. The tale purports to be an account of the second battle of 
Kosovo, that fought by Janos Huoladee against the Turks on 17th^ldth October, 
1448. Knolles, writmg in 1620, says: " Zekell Huniadee, his sister’s son, was the 
flrat of the leadera there slain in the thickest of the Tuxkea." The ballad clothes 
this historical fact in a myth. Huniades figures in Serb ballads as Sibinja 7anko 
(John of Sibinj, or Hermannstadt, in Transylvania, of which he was Voyvoda) 
Yanko makes ready to ride to Kosovo, and t^es with him bis aiater’a only son-** 
young S^rola—in splto of the urgent remonstrances of his risters and his mother. 
The maidens of various plaoee they ride through foretell Sekula's death, and beg 
him to stay with them, in vain. When they reached Koboto plain they spread 
tixeir tents and Voyvo^ Vonko said: "L'p with ye, roy falcons 1 Ke^ guard 
" against the Turks while 1 sleep a while." Sekula said to Yanko: “ Oh, uncle, 
“ B mother’s brother), go thou now and sleep a while. I will steal to the 
" Turkish camp and change myself to a Bi 2 *winged dragon, and will biii^ thee 
" the mighty Sultan in my teeth in the form of a f^dcon. When thou risest up from 
" sleep, oh uncle, do not let reason give way to madness ! Shoot not the six*winged 
dragon, but shoot the grey falcon.” Yanko slept, and Sekula stole to the Turidsh 
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camp, changed himself to a dragon, and duly alighted on Yanko’s tent with the 
Sultan in his teeth in Che form of a grey falcon. All the werriora rx>ared at onoe : 

In an evil hour hast thou lain down, oh Voyvoda Yanko, and in a wone hast 
" arisen.*’ Yanko leapt to bis feet and seized a golden arrow, Jfe thought, and 
thought at onco : “ Why should I shoot the groy falcon, for I an\ mynlf a falcon, and 
“ of iho TOCO of fakom^ Better that I shoot the aix-winged dragon/' He shot 
an arrow from 
his golden bow, 
and shot the SIX' 
winged dragon 
... it hissed 
and loosed the 
falcon. The 
falcon aroso to 
the clouds and 
flew to the 
Turkish camp. 

The dragon fall 
to Che ground. 

Voyvoda Yan* 
ko hissed for 
rage, and his 
s 1 s t e r’s son 
Sekula said to 
him: “Oh, 

“UnclsYajiko, 

“ did I not tell 
“ thes not to 
'* change reason 
“for madness 
" —that thou 
“ shouldst not 
“ shoot the six* 

“ winged dra* 

“ gon but shoot 
“ the grey fal* 

** oonl” Sekula 
dies of hU 
wound, and the 
tale ends. 

The fact 
that Sibinja 
Yanko, who JtU* 
was not a Serb ^ 

K ¥ \T1 k 2 ^ 

^ ’ Pie. 1<-A Dau— FROM A SUTCH 9X NiCSetAlf (IMS). 

snoQJa claim 

kinship with the falom is at first puazUng. But the fragments of a much 
more elaborata veraion explain it. In this verson, when Yanko awoke and saw 
the dragon on his tent he called to George Ban J^espot (the Braokovitoh), who was 
then Prince of the Serbs under Turkish suaerainty: “ Oh, my brother in Qod, 
“ George Ban Deepot, dost see the great marvel upon my white tent? A six* 
“ winged dr^on hath seized a grey falcon. The falcon is hisriog like a serpent. 
“ Shall I kill the dragon or the falcon? ” And George Ban Despot said to Yanko 
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of Sibmjft: “ Are wtnol of the brood of falcons, and the Turks are a brood of dragons ? 

Strike the dragon, do not strike the faloon.’^ Yanko shoots three arrows. The 
dragon only looses the faloon when mortally wounded by the third arrow, Sakola, 
dying, upbraids bis uncle as in the former Tereion. This version Is in all probability 
the original ona For here it is the Serb, Cleorge Brookovitoh, who claims kinship 
with the falcon, and obtains the liberation of the Sultan. Historic truth lurks 
beneath the allegory, for George betrayed Huniadcs, and so led to bis defeat at 
Ikoaovo. 

That eagle plumes were actually recently worn as a mark of heroism is shown 
by the following account taken from " Lea Quatree Premiers Livres do Navi* 
gations et Peregrinations de Nicholas de Nioholay,” 1568. Ee was French 
Ambassador to the Sultan, and gives adet^led account of the many types of people 
be came across, with elaborate drawings. Among them one of a 3eli (ss brave fool, 
orasy warrior) (Fig, 2). These formed part of the retinue of the Pashas and Begs, 
and were, in faot, the Bashibazouks of those days. “ These/’ be says. “ are adven* 
“ turers who , - - follow the Turkish army voluntarily ejid without payment, 

" except that they are fed 
^ '• and kept at the expense of 

VN \ \ A / * Bashas, etc., who have 

^ \ \ \ \ (\ I *' * number in his suite. 

\ \\ \ll C\\\ i /7 ' fellows are inhabit- 

\\V\ 11 / / ' ^ Bosnia and Serbia. 

\\ \ \ 1 I \\ W W / / “ ' The first I saw 

V 'A\\ \l I j \\\\ I I // *'was at Adrianople. His 

^\\\ \1 I / \\\\ W iI ** iMge breeches 

t'\\\\\l|i// WWIi// “were of the akin of a 

'X WW I /I / WlW/// outside. 

CVv^vl«u/ Wy^I . On his head he 

fk \ / '{ “ shoulder, 

\ W I i \ “ made of a leopard Akin well 

V J I I “ spotted, and in front of it, 

\ / y ' y " to make him look the more 

** ^ furious, he bad fastened the 

^ f great tail of an eagle. And 

Pro, s,—OaELS)4KAa m fiajujsvo Museuv. ** wings were fastened 

“ with gilt nails to hla targe, 
which he wore slung at his side. ... I was curious as to bis country and religion. 
" He said he was of the Serbian nation, and as to his religion, he was now living 
“ with the Turks and so diiWimiilafeH, but by birth and heart he was a Christian. 
“ 1 asked why he went so strangely clad, and he sud it was to make 

himself look the more furious to his enemies. As for the pliunee, none might 
wear them but such as gave proof of valour. For among them these plumee 
'* were esteemed as the true ornament of a valiant man of war.” 

!Nlcbolay*s deecriptioa is confirmed by one of the ballads of the celebrated 
Heyduk, Old Man Novak, who carried oo the profession of brigandage with great 
6elai at about the end of the fifteenth century, in Bosnia. In the “ Marriage of 
Gruita Novakovitoh ” (Vuk Karadjitch Collection, Vol. 3), Old Man Novak, when 
going out to fight the Greek whoee bride he has snatched for his sou Gruitz, dreases 
himself in temble clothing ” made of a bear's skin. A wolfs head with an eagle’s 
wing in it forms his cap, and his eyebrows are made of owl’s feathere. 

Another celebrated chieftain, who ruled the Novipaxar district, and is 

eaid to have died about 1343, is known in the ballads and in na^onal tradition as 
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B«lj& KiilatSlza—Rclja tte winged bird, or ae RoJJa Krilati, winged Relja- Thus, 
in “ The Sister erf Lek Kapetan” (Kar^itoh, Vcl. 2) " new sbalt thou behold & 
beautiful bridegroom, Winged B^a 1 A winged warrior Is no joke I ” 

In a great number of songs the various heroee are described as wearing fur caps, 
with sUver plumes called ckdenka in thorn. These are dcacribed os being given 
as rewards of valour, some w*earing ten or a dozen. A few spoclmonB of these old 
cKiltnka are In the Sarajevo Museum. I give sketches of two (Fig. 3). They have 
coloured etonee set in them, 
which at first sight suggest 
peacocks' feathers. Neverthe¬ 
less they may, I think, be taken 
as a stylised wing and tail. 

The bodyguard of the late 
king of Montonogro was formed 
of picked men who wero known 
as Perianitsi, from ^ianik, a 
plume wearer. I wss told that 
until reoent years these men 
wore eagles feathers in their 
caps. 

I poesesa a Montenegrin 
ffuelt (musical instrument) 
carved by a peasant of Nyegushi 
as lately sa 1902. Its head is 
formed by a grotesque carving 
of Miloeh Obilltoh, who killed 
Sultan Murad in 1389. On 
Mllosh’s cap sits a dicky bird, 
which, 1 was told, represents 
the aivi aoho, and indicates that 
Milosb was dobar ju7\ak (a 
great hero). It ia a far cry from tbe prehistoric bird*ohariot of Bo"nia to my 
Montenegrin guile. And it would bo rash to say that they have any connection. 
But that a form of bird cult has existed continuously for a very long period on the 
western side of the Balkan peninsula seems clear. 

The very recently formed gymnastic dubs of tbe Czechs, which have been the 
moat popular and cfRolont form of nationalist propaganda, ars called Sokels, and the 
members wear a falcon’s feather In their caps. But whether the Caechs have a falcon 
tradition of their own, or if they adopted the term from their Slav neighbours 
further south, 1 have not been able to asosrtain. M. EDITH DXIBHAU, 



REVIEWS. 

America t AToliJBOlog7. Joyce, 

BritUh ilfuaram Ouide fo ihe Maud4lay CoUtcli^ Maya Sevifiutu. 4 J 
(Printed by order of the Trustees). London, 1923. Pp. 93- Price, Is. fid. Ot 
T his guide is written by (Xpt.T.A J'oyoe, who arranged the exhibits for exhibition. 
Capt. Joyce possesses an extraordinary gift for making a lucid and acenrate eumroary 
of an intricate subject and In the present work he has given not only a ftiU description 
of the Maudslay exhibits but also an excellent introduction to the Maya Cale n da r 
as a whole. Every part of tbe subject ia dealt with and examples of glyph reading 
are given, besides a discussion of the readings of all tbe inscriptions exhibited. In 
addition, he givee two convenient tables for oomputarion resembling Goodmand’s 
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Kfttun Table aud Ah&u Table, but modlBed ao aa to be a mxbetitute ui four email 
pagea for GoodcDan’s Archaic CShronological Calendar. 

It is ea’dafactoiy to this reviewer that he muntains the tame correlation with 
ChheUon ohronology as in his Mexican Archtscloffy. The date 1-18-5-3-6 is, how* 
ever, equivalent to S.c. 2888 not to B.c. 2819, as stated on p. 67. This is probably 
a clerical error. In matters of terminology be does well to follow Bowditch in 
using “Face character and “Animal” instead of “Head variant” aiid 
“ Zoomorph; ” but the epcUiiig of Kokulhan for the god Kukulcan and “ ksai ” for 
“ cau,” “ snake/' is not to be commended. It is tme that Maya c is like the English 
k, but the Maya k is a distinct sound. The Maya, like most languages with numerous 
monosyllablee, has many words with several dificrent significations, and to write 
distinct sonnds with the sama letter makes the confusion worse. “ can ” means 

both “ four ” and “ snake,” and the spelling “ kan ” would confuse it with “ kan ” 
which means “ yellow ” and also is the name of a day »gn. 

The author rightly does not attach too much importance to stylistic questions. 
The style of a monument ie a most v&lusble check on other data as to its but 
this has been earned too far by some writers, so as to contradict the dates. The 
objection to Professor Morley’s views as to the higher time penods that the signs 
for these periods inolnde " ending signs ” in their composition does not seem to be 
a grave one. The cycle glypb amilarly contains a hand which is a zero and an 
ending sign and the tun glyph, a jaw as in the numerals over 10. Probably 

all these s^ns at first bad a vague meaning of ending or completion and as tbe Mayas 
developed their numerical system the mgns were specialised. 

It is well that at last the great work of MandsUy has been exhibited, and 
explained in ♦bla excellent guide. The illustrations are good and well chosen to 
elucidate the text. 

RICHARD C. E. LONG, 


A rcheeology, Matthews. 

Mam and Lain/rinihi : a Ocneral AccewU of Mr Hiilarn and Developments. Of 
By W. H, Matthews, B,Sc. London: Lemgmans, Greco and Co., 1922. up 
8vo., pp, xviii + 263, with 161 illustrations. Price, 18s, net. 

This book is excellently ebaraoterised In its title. Its autiior, combining 
oieamese of statement with a happy knack in his selection of illustrations, gives us, 
in a aeries of chapters, general accounts of the Egyptian, Che Cretan, and the 
Etroecan labyrinths, and of tike bistory and legend connected with them; of 
labyrinths in anient art and in asociation with churches; of turf labynnths and 
stone labyrinths, and of certain traditional customs in which they have a part; of the 
'* Dance or Game of Troy ” ; of rock engraving labyrinthine in demgn; and of mate* 
etymology. There are other chapters as well, which deal with matted such as garden 
labyrinths, the design and solution of mazes, the labyrinth in literature, and maze- 
toys, which are of interest to the general reader rather tiian to the ethnologist. 
Hb. Matthews has mansged to produce a volunie whi^ not only Is sore to prove 
attractive to the non.specialising reader, but which also gives the student of ancient 
customs and beliefs direct access to much valuable material and, in. an extensive 
classified bibbography, indications of where he is likely to the fullest 
informatioii ava^ble connected with any particular branch of the subject. The 
book's value to the student is enhanced by the excellent index with which it has 
been provided. 

It is naturally imposable, if a book of this kind is to be issued at a price which 
will permit of the satisfaction of its appeal to the general public, for it to enter as 
elaborately as specialists might wish into comparatively minor details of tbe several 
aspects of its subject. There are, however, some of those aspects which seem to 
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promise the investigator results of considerable importance con Id satisfactory answ era 
be obtained fot certain questions obvious enough to anyone who even glances through 
the book. Of various attempts to find solutions for at least some of these qacstlons, 
brief accounts arc given. In the present reviewer’s opinion, an unprejudiced study 
of the folklore—especially that connected with the stone and the turf labyrinths, 
the Troy dance or game, and maze-etymology—asaodate»l with labyrinths, of a 
cdoscr and more deUilod nature than anything which socnis yet to have been carried 
out, might yield, in proper hands, results of very great importance to atuionta of 
submerged religion, of the prehistoric movements of populations, and of eariy trans* 
miaaona of culture. It is abo likely to ludp in the elucidation of the twe rela- 

tionAipi _if such there were—between certain ancient etrueturea known traditionally 

as labyrinths and certain practices still surviving—concen-ably as tluir modem 
representatives, in a direct line of doscent, of practice* earlier tlxan tho structures in 
question. Such a study should examine in minute detail all tho available accounts 
of folk-practices, wheresoever recoixled, in which mazes have a part, especially in 
the relations of Aosa practices to the calendar, and without rofercnce to preconceiv^ 
notions as to worship of any particular sort. The affection for and the interest in 
bis subject which make his book so pleasantly rcadabW, and the care with which it 
has been compiled, indicate Mr. llatthewa as probably the student most competent 
to undertake this work. There are doubtless many other persons, betides the present 
reviewer, who would be grateful to him were he to give us, in the pages of some 
publication devoted mainly to tbo interests of the specialists eoneemed. a further 
compilation and study, along the lines su^sted, of labjiinthine material. 


Britain: Etlinologry* . « ^ 

The Jiacee of KngUind and a Survey qf recent Rteeareh. By on 

H.J.Fleure,D.Sc. London: Benn Bros., Ltd., 1923. Pp. 118. 19 X 13 cm. WU 
Price "ts- net. 

Hopes of further advance in the science of Physical AnthropoU^ seem to 
lie in steady laborious spade work, literally, as well as metaphorically, rather than 
in brilliant suggesrtiom and fascinating theories. Laborious spade work is often 
as dreary to read about as to carry out, and often too an honest worker may seem 
to have nothii^ but negative resulW to sJmw' after many year*’ toil. J^oner or 
later, however, even the neutral tones of the negative results fit into tlieu* proper 
places in the great mostic pattern, but tliey have to be contimially fover and 
sorted and rearranged by cunning fingers, moved by quick brains which undersUnd 

the pattern as far as it has gone, . . u . 

This little book of Profe^or Fleure is work of this kind—an attempt to onng 
the story of tlie British people up to date aud to pick out from the masste of detail, 
furnished by recent workers, the points which, in his judgment, advance our 
knowledge, even though it be only a litUo. . j .u 

A spade worker himself of proved honesty and patience, he lias treated the 
work of bis colleagues witli fairness and sympathy, viewing it from a perspective 
which tiiey ^ve^e often too near to attain and allowing how two or three c^-bcsnngs 
from dilTerent angles, pi-e valuaUe clues where one alone would have been 

uracticallv valuelees. «. ,• « i_ i 

The man in the street of average intelligence will obtain in this little book, 
for a few shillings, as ftir an account as any one writer could ^ve of the pa^t 
state of our general knowledge of the Phytical Anthropology of the Bn^ 
and is shown, moreover, whert to go for further and more specialised information 

if his interest is aroused, , . . . . .v. 

Undoubtedly more and more people are taking, each year, an uitereel in the 
study of Mani and it is most important that books of this kind, written by authors 
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wlio really koow ttear subjeot, should appear at £re<^nent intervals and be read as 
widely as possible. F. G. PABSOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Europe: Archeology. Burkitt. 

To ihc Edilcr of Kah. 01 

Stb,—T he foe Ag^e and Man. 0 / 

In “ Mak ”* Mr. Reid Moir suggests, in reply to a previous article of mine, 
that the Lower Palteolithie implement found in a deposit resting on the moraine 
of the last hut one glaciation near Conliege may be derived &om much older material 
and therefore not of poet*Bi&s age. This possibility would scarcely have escaped 
M. Boole who published the fuid and its significance in L'AtUhropolcffie, t. XlX, 
1908; and further the specimen, judging from the figure given, is hardly rolled at all. 
li it had been derived from much older material this excellent specimen would have 
shown of rough handling. I rather fancy that the problem is really different. 
Mr. Moir has been finding an industry of Lower Paheolithic type in much older 
deposits at Cromer and the question b^mes one of nomenclature. But I do not 
think ft is going to bc found posable to demonstrate tiiat all the Chellean on the 
continent is re^y older than the Bias*WUrm inCerglaciatiou. For me at any rate, 
after a study of work done in this connection by various prehistciians including 
M. Commout, there can be no doubt that a part of the Chellean occurred durmg 
Rias-Wurm interglacisd times, though it seems equally clear that a Chelleskn 
(f.e., an industry of Lower Palieolithlc type) occurred at an earlier dat^—naturally 
on the whole router in technique. In Western Europe there does not seem to have 
been any great change in people from early Pleistocene times till the end of the 
Acheulean period, for there is no sudden appearance of new types of tools. The 
indnstriee show a more or less steady development. By rights, therefore, Acheulean ^ 
Upper Chellean, and industries of early Pleistocene times (such as have been found 
at Cromer) should be called Lower Chellean. But then the word Chellean would 
simply be syocmyiuous with Lower Paleolitiiic and therefore useless. Surely it is 
wiser to rei^ the name Acheulean for the ovate industrial development occurring 
at the end of the Riss-Wurm interglaciation: Chellean fox the mduatries, associated 
with a warm fauna, of the same interglad^ period: and to uae another word for 
the fairly similar but still earHer industries. 1 myself uee the word “ Prechellean,” 
but " Old'Ohellean ” or anything else would do equally well as long as there is 
uniformity in its use. 

May I also say in reply to Mr. Waiten^s Utter in Mairtj that I fear he has chosen 
a bad time to try to drag me into a controversy. 1 do not fancy he would have 
succeeded in any case, as it always seems ,to me that controversiee merely induce 
a general atmosphere cl acrimony without really settling anything. Mr. Warren 
has stayed with me at Cambrii^ and the questioos have been argued with specimena 
before us; other readers must be weary of this well*wom road of arguments 1 
However the chief reason that makes a wc^y warfare Impossible is that very shortly 
X shall be going abroad for some considerable time. Mr. B^d Moir will, I am sure, 
always be willing to oblige and for these early finds he is, of course, much mors 
competent thsm I am. A small point in favour of the latest Tertiary finds being 
really of human workmanship seems to me to lie in the number of oonverts that 
Moir has made to his ideas. I mean such redoubtable folk as Breuil and 
Capitan. 1 am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

M. 0. BURKITT. 


* See ISIS, 104. 


f 5 m Ma^. 1928, 8d. 
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Malta: Arolieolo^y. Murray, 

stone ImDlementa from Borg en Nedur. By M. A. Jfurray. A A 

Tlie meg^thic raijia o£ Borg cn Nadur ovorlook the little harbour of ud 
St. George, wMct forms part of the great bay of Mama Sciioooo on the south-east 
of Malta. 

During the exoevaticms carried out cm this site last summer by Dr. Bdi'^ 
Guest and myself, about thirty stone implezoents were found, chiefly in the apaidal 
building and under the pavement west of the “ dolmen *’ (at the spot marked B in 
the plan Fig. 1). At B were also found thin flakee and small scraps, which appear 
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to be the refuse left after making or sharpening an implement. Though all the 
implements, even those from the surface, were found within the Hmits of plan, 
the eiact spot was not noted in a few caace. 

The implements have been examined by Professor Garwood, and 1 am indebted 
to for the identifcation of the material of which they are made. Except where 
noted, all are of chert, probably a local variety. 

1. Sedimentary quartzite. 

4. The underaide shows very markedly a rippled effect in the Baking. Cutting 
edge on one side. 

7. Worked on both faces. Cutting edge at end. 

9, Cutting edge on bodi sidee. 

12. Worl^ on both facee. Cutting edge on one side only. 

23. Flint. Found in a hole eat in the rook floor at E in the setnieiroular niche 
of the apddal building. It was with Ko. 29. which lay below it in the hole. 

24. Oalcedonic silica. 

26. Calcedooio ailioa. 

25a. CaloedoDio uUoa, white and decomposed. 
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Thesd last three are probably imported and may be modern. Their general 
appearance snggeets that they are part of flint and steel apparatos for producing 
Are. The stone of vhioh Uiey ore made is not fonrid in the lower levels of the 
excavation. Throughout Malta flints lor a fire*producmg apparatus ore often 
found now in tho fields, sometimes on the surface, sometimes (as in the case of 
No. 25) driven down into the soil, probobly by the action of the plough. Such flinta 
are generally recognisable by the fact that there are no cutting edges, and by a 
cbaracteristic serDicircnlar hollow on one side, as if a piece bad been bitten out, where 
it has been struck by the steel. Until the last fifty years or so, flint was imported 
into Malta from Sicily for fire producing purposes, end the pieoes were sold at a 
penny each. During the War, when there was a shortage of matches, these flints came 
into use again, end were soi^t for in the fields where they had been thrown away. 

2$. Cutting edge cm each side of the upper part. 

29. Poond in the hole at B, lying under No. 23. 

A amoll fragment of obsidian, probably port of an implement, was found at 
G, under a paveznent, M, A. MUREAT. 


America, Central: Chronology. Long. 

Maya High Number*. B)j 0. £. Long. QQ 

The majority of Maya numb^ do not rise above the cycle (144,000 days), U 9 
and are consequently composed of not more than five periods. It has been estab* 
liahed that in the I>pesdoQ Codex there are numbers of six periods, that is, they 
rise to a great cycle of 20 cycles. As to the inaoriptioos, there is a difierence 
of opinion among students, some mainlining with Mr. Goodman that the next 
period above tbe cycle oon^ted of Id cycles with apparently no higher period, 
while others hold that the inscriptiona follow a similar eystem to the Dieeden Codex 
and that if there were higher periods than the great cycle each of these was 20 times 
the next lowest one. 1 think that Mr. Morley An Introduction to the Study of 
the Meya Hieroglyphs,” p. 116) has proved that the latter view is corroct. He gives 
a numeral series of six periods from Stela N. Copan, another of seven periods from 
the Temple of Inscriptions at Palenque, and another of eight periods from dtela 10 
TikaL At the same time he points out that no calendric checks con be applied 
to his reading of these glyphs. 

The present paper is intended to show that other instances occur in the Maya 
inacriptions of nombera above the cycle and also that some calendric checks can 
be found. In this paper Mr. Morins terms—great cycle (20 cyclee), greet*great 
cycle (400 <7cle3), and great-greet^great cycle ($000 oyclee)^ar6 need. The usual 
method of writing the Maya periods Is followed, except that for clearness a 
comma is put between the fifth period (cycle) and the arth period (great cycle). 
Theoretically, of course, a comma wonld also be Inserted between the tenth period, 
}f there was one, and the eleventh, and so on for every fifth ascending period; but 
no numbers havs been found consisting of more than eight periods. The usual 
method of denoting the position of glyphs in the inscriptions by capital letters for 
the vertical columns, and numerals for the hodzontal lines, in which the glyphs 
occur Is also adopted, and the practice of enclosing in brackets in tbe transcript 
of inscriptions those ports which ue only obtained by calculation or inference, and 
do not occur or are illegible In the inscription. 

Taking up first the Temple of Inscriptions at Falenque {Maudslay, Vol. IV, 
Plates $0, 61, 62) it has been ^wn by others that this inscription commeocee with 
the series 13 Ahau 18 Yaz and then gives the ending dates of 

each sucosMive katun up to (9-l3-(M)-0) 8 Ahau S Uo on C. 1 D. 1 (Plate 62). This 
last is properlV only a " colendu round ” date os it is not absolutely fixed in the 
Long Count, and the same remoA applies to some of the intermediate katuns; 
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but as others are fixed by period Midiugs there is no reasonable doubt that the 
whole form s oonseoutiye series of katun endings. At this point, which probalJy 
is the last '* historical" date in the inscription and also its ccnbemporaneoua date, 
the reckoning had reached what was a definite epooh in the Uaya calendar, nanely, 
13 katnns from the commencement of the cycle. The next dato is 7 Ahau 18 Zip 
on 0. 7 D, 7. This also is only a calendar nmnd date, but no doubt Mr. Goodman’s 
opinion that it is (10-O-(MM)) 7 Ahau 18 Zip is correct as it soems likely that, haring 
reached 1$ katans from the commencezaent of cycle 9, the inscription next took 
a leap into the future and stated the ond of cycle 10. 

So far 1 have followed the work of others, but 1 haTo cow a new suggeetioo 
to make, namely, that tho glyph C. 12 is to be read as one great cycle. Comparison 
with hfr. Motley's figures ^cw it is exactly his “ normal " form of the great cycle 
glyph and it has the usual dot for one at the left. Now, if this number which is 
L,-CM)-CH>-0 is treated by a method I have given (Matr, 1919, 80) and coimted 
backwards from 10 Ahau 1$ Yazkin which occurs on C. U D. 11 it reaobee 4 Ahau 
6 Cumhu, the " normal data." This is a notable result and proves the correctness 
of Mr. Morley's value for this glyph as it suppliee the calendric check which bis 
argunasnt sc^ in need of. The whole date is to be taken as a period ending date, 
10 Ahau 13 Yazkin (ending) one great cycle. It is parallel with many period¬ 
ending dates in which the ending sign Is omitted. It ie also quite consistent with 
the context in the inscription as we may suppose that the author of It first reckoned 
Into the future to the end of cycle 10, which was the next cycle ending after the 
ooQtemporaneous date, and then to the next great cycle coding, taking larger and 
larger leaps forward each rime. 

New light oan also be thrown on the part of the loscnprion immediately 
ioUcwIiig. The date 6 Lauiat 1 Mol occurs three times, namely, on E. 6 F. 0, 
H. 6 G. 7, and H. 10. It is accepted that the distance Dumber on E. 1 F. 1 whioh 
is (if the uinal number is correctly read as 9) connects 8 Ahau IS Fop on 

E. 3 F. 3 with fi Lamat I Mol on E. 6 F. 6. and that on E. 7 F. 7 (counted 
backwards) connects the last^namsd with 3 Ahau 3 Zeds on E. 8 F. 6 and that 
lO-U-lO-8'd on Q. 4 H. 4<-G. 6 H. fi connects the same 8 Ahau 13 Fop withfi Lamat 
1 Mol OQ H. 6 G. 7. Clearly these two dates 6 Lamat 2 Mol cannot denote the 
eame point of time as riisir respective distaaoos from 8 Ahau 13 Pop are different. 
The third ooourrenoc of 5 Lamat 1 Mol, tJut on H. 10. may be oooneoted by tbs 
rlistaucc number 8 on G. 8 with 10 Ahau 13 Yaxkin on G. 9 H. 9. This last fi Lamat 
1 Mol might, of course, be the same as ^ther of the two former ones or might differ 
from both, but the probabiUty would be that it is the same as that on H. 8 G. 7, 
whioh is nearest to it in tho insoriprioa. So far we are dealing with admitted results, 
but DOW I make a new suggestion, namely, that H. 7 should be reed as one great cycle. 
This will be found to clear up the reading of the inecripUen in a remarkable manner. 
It should first be mentioned that the inirial series value of 8 Ahau 13 Fop appears 
to be since that is Che initial series of House G. of the Falaoe at Palenque 

(fifaudsfhy, Vol. IV, Plate 23, A. l-B.4). That inscriprion has a distance number 
(B. 5e) of 1^-9^ connecting the initial aeries date with 4 8 6 Ijunat) 1 Mol 

on B. 6 6 which confirms Mr. Goodman's riew that the distanoe number on E. 1 F. 1 
of the Temple of Issoriptions is also to be read 12-9-8. That being so the initisl 
series value of the date 6 Lamst 1 Mol on £. 6 F. 6 is also 9-9-3-i-8. 

Now, if to the series value of 8 Ahau 13 Pop on E. 8 F. 3 9-8-9-13-^ 

we add the distance number on G. 4 H. 4-4j^. 6 H, 6 • • • lO’-lI -10-6-8 


we reach as series value of 6 Lamat 1 Mol on H. 6 G. 7 • l,^M)-CM)-8 

And we find on the inscription ^lis very number erf one great cycle and eight 
kins (l,-0-0-0-0-8) on H. 7 G. 8. The only imosual feature is that the intennediate 
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periods between the greet cycle and the kin are omitted. But some other intitaceee 
are known ol the omission of periods and they are probably omitted here on acconnt 
of the space this number would occupy if tmtten at length. The 
5 Lamat 1 Mol mar be taken as a period cndijig date (or as a series connecting with 

4 Ahau 8 Cumhu^ which comes to the same thing). The last 5 Lamat I Mol 

(on H. 10) no doubt also has the same initial seriee value of l>-0-0-0-0-8 because 
it immediately follows 10 Ahau 13 Taakin on G. 9 H. 9 which should be taken 
to be a repetition of 10 Ahau 13 Yaxkin on G II B. 11 already 

dealt with. 

Before leaving this inscription a furtiier new reading must be mentioned. 
Tiamely, the numW on P. 9 to E. 12. which hfr. Mdrley reads as 7-18,-2-9-1-12-1. 
This does not connect any dates in the text, but I iiropoee to comet it by supposing 
that tho tun number should be 2 lostesd of I, a correction only involving the addition 
of a angle dot to the numeral. Whenever errors have been proved to occur in the 
iosoriptions they are usually of this very kind, the omieaoD. of one dot. Making 
this correction we have 7-18, 2-9-2-12-1, and this connects 1 Manik 10 Tzec on 
H. L G. 2 (the next foUewing date) with 5 Lamat I Mol. Which of the dates 

5 lAmat 1 Mol in the inscription is meant I do not venture to say, bnt it is very 
noteworthy that a correction of one dot connects the date next after this long 
number with tho calendar round date which is most prominent in the inscription, 
and this result mab^e it practically certain that the proposed reading is correct. 

Taming now to Stela 0. Oopan (Monday, Vol. I, Plate 41). one of the most 
baffing of the Maya inscriptions, there is on A. 1 B. 1 an inPodudag glyph, bnt 
this is not followed as usual by an initial soriee. Instead there is on A. 2 a glyph 
with tire numeral 13 which has been by soma read aa 1$ cycles, and there is no further 
numeral series. This reading will not connect with any other date, and the glyph 
difers from the usual cycle glyph in having a hand and staff over it. But it is 
exactly the same as "Mi. Merley’s head variant of the greatrg^t cycle glyph, that 
is, it would read l$^,-O-CM)-O-0, and if the latter number is counted backwards 
from the next following date 6 Ahau 18 Kayab on B. 2 A. 8 it reaches C Ahau 3 Uo, 
which does not occur in the inscription but there is a 6 Ahau 8 tJo on 0.11 B. II so 
that the addition of one dot in the latter date would make a connection. The 
date 6 Ahan 19 Kayab (probably the same peunt of time) occurs again on B. 7 A. 8 
and is connected by the distance number II-14-&-l<^ on A. 6 B. 5-A. 6 B. 8 with 

6 Ahm (corrected from 8 Ahau in Maudslay’s figure by Mr. Bowditch in The 
Nwneraiiony Calendar System omf Asironanical Knouiiedgs of the Mayas, p. 195), 
13 Muan on A. 9 B. 9. 

The oppouts side of the Stela also begins on G 1 B. 1 with an introducii^ 8 ^ 7 ph 
followed on C. 2 by a glyph which I propcee to read as I3^,-0-0-0-0-0, aa it 
is very similar to the oth^ one. This is followed cm B. 2 0. 3 by 15 Ahau 8 Curohu, 
an impossible date aa 15 cannot occur aa a day number. There is nothing in the 
ins^ptioQ to show what the correct day number should be. If it is corrected to 
4 the date would be 4 Ahau 8 Oumhu the “normal date,*’ and counting back 
lS-0,-0-0-0-0-0 from 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu reaches 4 Ahau 18 Uo which apparently 
occurs on C. 7 D. 7. 

There is a certain cousisCaaey in the above interpretation as it makes each 
side of the stela begin with a reckoning of 13 great-great cycles md the respective 
zero points of these reckonings (6 Ahau 8 Uo and 4 Ahau 18 Uo) occur on 
one side. 

Lsstiy, I hazard a very doubtiul suggestion sa to the inscription on the base of 
Stela N. Copan (Maudslay, Vol. I, Hate S^). In this instance 1 uae Maudalay's 
notation to distinguish the poation of tire glyphs. Glyph 22 may be three great 
cycles that is, 3,^MMM)>0 which number reckoned backwards from 11 Ahau 
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13 Pop (glyphfi 15-10) woald reach fl Ahau IS Muan, & date which dooe not o«cnr 
in this in 3 criptioQ> but ie found m abore.mentiooed on ^tela C. 

On Maudfllay’s map Stala N, is at the aout* «<le of the Grwit Plata and Stela C. 
is nearly opposite it near the north side of the same plata. The date of Stole N- 
ia fixed by the initial aeries on its cast side as 9 ..I 8 -IO-CM). Or. Splnden in his 
table of the monumente at Copan (" A Study of Maya Art,'' Vol. VI of Memoita 0 / 
ih^ Peabody Jfuseum. Carobrtdge, Jtaea.. p. 1^) pives Stela C. (although undatetl) 
next after 9—and before 9-17-5-0-0. His method of dating in tills table 
is based on the style of art and it ia noteworthy that he should put Stela 0. and 
Stela N. near in date aa they are in situartou. It might then be the case that the 
dates on one would hare reference to those on the other, as in the above suggestion. 

_RICHARD C. E. LONG, 

Balkan Peninsula: Technology. Iiurham. 

Some Balk An Embroidery Pattern e. By M. Edith Owkavx. JA 

In the districts with which I am dealing tre find, roughly speaking, two 4U 
types of pattern. Those which are worked in cross stitch and are therefore, ncceesanly 
angular, and those worked either in chain stitch or formed by stitebu^ down silk 
or gold cord in curved and flowing Unea. The former arc, aa a rule, worked by the 
Slav-speaking people and the latter by the Albanians. 

When the curvilinear pattern ie found, for example, 
in Montenegro, it ia always the work of Albanian 
tailors. 

Up till very recent days, embroidery waa used 
I avishly on the costumes of both men and women. It 
served for use as well aa for ornament, for it waa almost 
always placed on parte of the garment which r«^uired sUengthiming. The 
material embroidered waa hand-woven aud, therefore, narrow, and the many 

seams thus made ncceesary were strengthened by broad 
bands of stitehery. The cuff, the neck, the pocket holes, 
the edges of garments, and even elbows were thus 
ruoforc^. 

To take cross stitch first. Throughout Bosnia, the 
Heraegovina, Montenegro and tbo Slav-speaking distriots 
of Macedonia, we find both men and women wore, 
till very lately, “jumper ’’-shaped shirts of hand-woven 
cotton with wide sleeves. The garment is put on over the bead. The “pull" 
on the neck opening would caitso it easily to tear. It is, berefore, always 
embroidered. In Montenegro this takes the form of 
" oabvltaa “ strips worked in cross stiteb aewn into 
the garment. They were worked always in dull 
red, blue, green and black; sometimes relieved with 
a few stitches of gold. Tbe colours were home- 
dyed, but “penny packets” of bad dyes were 
begiiming to come in from abroad. 

Oshvitass were worked by tbe peasant girls and brought in for sale at the market. 
There was a great variety eA pattern, and the patterns were traditional, copied 
from one to another without preliminary markup out. Most patterns bad names, 
some of which I obt^ed; but, unfortunately, I have not preeerved them all. Two 
figured here are Kukatcha (Tig. 1) and KraUU (Fig. 2). 

Kukatcha means scorpion fly. The scorpion fUee belong te the genus Panarpa 
and are characterised by the fut that the last segments of the oan be flexed 
scorpion-wise. Also the bead is prolonged into a beak. The pattern appears to 
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repre^t a fly with bent tail and stingy the group of three alternating stitohes on 

the top being wings. Krstatz is e^en more stylieod. 
‘Die name was given me u that of a plant. The 
dictionary gives four.leaved herb Paris (Pane 
quairi/oUa).” This haa four leaves with a berry in 
the centre. Whether the cross in the pattern with 
gold etitebea in the centre represent this in stylised 
form I leave to the reader to determine. The rest 
of the pattern aeema plant<like. 

The Little Pear pattern I have already figured in Man. I92S, 21. Of the many 
other namelees *' Oshvitaa" designs which I possess I give two good ones (Figs. 
3 and 4). They, also, may he plant forms. The wo^ is osually minute, one 

thread only of the 
material being 
taken up. Some, 
especially the 
Macedonian, 
work is so fine 
that it is a won¬ 
der the human 
eye can stand 
the strain, 
e^eciaUy when 
subjected daily 
to pungent wood 
smoke. Against 
this must be 
balanced the fact 
that these women 
cannot read or 
write, and never 
work by artificial 
light. Cross 
stitch and weav- 
ing are women’s 
work. 

When we 
come to the enr* 

Flo. 6^ Eiju> A 2 >p SB Rr r y r obhow vilinear patterns 
moM 09 sccr&ssm catbouo q[ Albania we 
wosfsv. Iv rasas 4: ^ .v « 11 «k 
tasusivs A stK^UB naw Asrsije, ^ 

WITH PUtWBBS AJ41> LSATSS, AJXP TBTC finCT WOTk 
lOKG ctmvsn raarass (t) os bas or f.. rnfrt'n 
COSK (t). 4 HAS. SOS. 

woman s gar¬ 
ments is done by men, especially when the work is 
on cloth or velvet, and the embroidery in gold. 

These are the garments of town dwellers. The 
mountain peasant wears thick white woollen 
garments, heavily embroidered with black braid, plaited by the women from the 
wool of black sheep, which axe highly esteemed. Each district bss a different 
pattern. An espert couJd teU a man’s tribe by his patterned clo^iing. 

These patterns, too, are traditional. A strange one, for which I have vainly 
tried to get an eiplsmation. is the Bird and Serpent pattern, which, in one form or 
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another, is invariably worked upon the outdoor cloak of the Catholic women of 
Scutari, The cloak ia given as a wedding gift by the bridegroom to hia bride. The 
C^ore can only say, " There muet be a story about it, which wo have forgotten/’ 

I give three variants (Figs. 6-*?). They are 
all solidly worked in rilk chain-stitch in 
many coIoutb, upon cloth, ami produce a very 
rich effect. 

In chain and running stitch in silk upon 
cotton ia a fine procession of boldly stylised 
Cocks (Kig, 8), 
which I ob¬ 
tained from 
an Albanian 
whobrmightit 
from Kosovo 
district. It Is 
recent ^vork,as 
the siUtB are 
foreign • dyvd. 

Anothcr a- 
musing design 
from the same 
district is the 
Ectum of the 
Dove to the 
Ark {Fig. 9). 

This, too, is in chain and running stitch in silk. 
Both this and the Cock are so well worked as 
to be the same on both sides of the material. 
Both derigns form the ends of maramas, the 
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decorated towels so popular in the 
East. 

The Ark seems to be based on 
the galleys that formerly ;^ied in 
the Adriatic and ^Egesm in the 
Middle Ages. The carious running 

pattern below looks as though it must mean something. Is it the dove 
highly conventionalised ? 

The superiority of the Albanian as a designer is marked. He is the artist of ^e 
Balkans. His curvilinear patterns ran through the inlaid metal work and oarvii^, 
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'which is now iast dying out. He is usually the silver.smith, aad the oroameate which 
he still makes in very rough form for present wear often are surprisingly like tiiose 
found at Olasinats. little doves, pierced to wear as amulote, are among the 
Glaainato finds. The story of the birds on the Scctoii cloaks may, indeed, be so old 
as to excuse the tailors for having forgoUert ih M. ^ITH DUKHAM. 
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Papua: Ihellglon. 

Tree Reverence amongst Papuans. A.P. Lyons. 

Many races, at some period of their development, have regarded trees 
of a special genus as the home or baont of epiilts, to that they came to be 
approached with reverence or fear. 

Amongst most of the lees advanced and least known races of to-day, it la 
probable that this form of culture is still 'bo be found, though, ao far, the extent of 
its distribution is not known, The following information in regard to some Papuans 
of New Guinea, therefore, may be of assistance. ^ 

The origin myth of a number of Qibes who are located between the Ang^* 
Dutch territonal l^undary of New Guinea, and 'the Wassi.kussa river to the East, 
concerns a man varioosly Imown by the names Onba, Wiabu and Beia, as well as 
by others. Guba came ont of the ground near the foot of a Tchhem tree, wbioh is 
a speciee of fig. In the branches of this tree he made a home, after which he returned 
into the earth and brought his wife and child to the surface. They resided in the 
arboreal borne, where more children were born to Cuba Finally evil beings who 
were capable of transforming themselves into snakes, birds, eto., caused disaster, 
by Aood in eome accounta, trough fire in others, to befall Guba and his people, 
many of 'whom perished in the branches of the Tohbem tree. Guba and a few 
others escaped, and tbereaftorwarda lived on the surface of the earth. At last Guba 
nl>n> hAd (hs Tchbem tree and departed for Jaba, which is the land of spirits. On 
this account, Tchbem Creee were ever afterwards reverenced and, because they are 
thought to be the baunts of the spirits of those who were destroyed in the time of 
Guba, ae well as of others who have subsecj’nantly died, these trees are feared. 
Neither the oorpee of a deceased tribesman, nor any part of it, is placed in the 
branches of a tree. 

A few miles eastward of the Wassi-kussa river, we reach the Pahoturi river 
and the Bina tribe, which is mainly Kiwai in origin and language. This tribe bolds 
the Dani tree, a spemes of fig, in awe, becanse it is behaved to be the haunt of 
the spirits (Oboro) of departed tribesmen, as well as tbe dwellinu-place of other 
anpematnral beir^ and monsters. In the branches of Dani treee, these people, 
of old, deposited the skulls of toeir dead. On this account, they reverence this 
particular tree. 

The women of this tribe make special skirts out of material obtained from tbo 
branch shoots of tbe Dani tree. Probably this la because they may vaguely believe 
that ^e Daui tree coutams soul essence of some departed kinaman, which mi^t 
induce fecundity. 

Fear and reverence lor the Dsni tree, and for practically the same reasons as 
wito the Bina, are to be found amongst the other Hiwai-speakiug peoples, as well 
as amoi^st the Dibiii (Bamu river) tribee, althoxigh the Wabuda Island (Fly 
river) nativre disclaim ever having disposed of skulls of deceased relativee in the 
branches of trees. I have some reasons for doubtoig t,hT» statement, however. 

Tree sepulchres have long fallen into disuse amongst the Bina and other Xiwai- 
speaking tribes, but, np to quite recent yean, the Dibiri peoples disposed of tbe 
skulls of their dead in the branches of Taradi (Dani) trees. The Bamu river natives 
are very reticent in affording full mionnation about their buial customs and, 
slthoQgh I was aware that some of them continued to place skulls in the branches 
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of Taradi trece, it u-ae not untQ the year 1920 that I was privileged to see one of their 
tree sepulchres. It waa an old Taradi treo that was in decay, 1 «aw several very 
old skulls in its branches and in cavities formed by the grafting ol tv\*o or xuore 
aerial roots. Scare of these skulls were almost complotcly encased Ia the branch 
sheets. 

None of the tribes mentioned above will destroy the particular fig tree they 
roTSToncs and fear, aud it is a common sight, when visitiog them, to see luajcetio 
flg trees standing alone on areas of forest land that have boon cloered for garden 
and other purposes. 

Beyead the Bamu river, I cannot give accurate information concerning tres 
revere nce and fear, but, on the authority of tho Rev. B. Ihmks in his paper “ Some 
No tea on Savage Life in New Britain," w'bich was read at tho tw-elfth meeting 
of the Auatralasian Association for ths Advancement of Science, and jniblishod 
In its rsixirt, pages 403 and 453, tiie Banvsn treo ia an object ol special reverence 
and fssr in Ne^ Britain, A. P. LYONS. 


Oftltuwy. Maoallster. 

Kdmund O. R. Armstrong. By Prof. P. A. S. Macalister, Litl D,. 
LL.D., F.S.A. „ ^ 

To his many friends, the news of tho death of Mr. R, C. B. Armstrong, on 
the 29th >Iarch liat, after a brief iUnoss, oams as a most painful aurprae. 

Edmund Clafsn« Kichard Armstrong was bom in Dublin in the year 1879, 
the son of Captain A. C. Armstrong of tho 2nd Queen’s and 3rd BatUlion I/^insfer 
Regiment, and grandson of Sir Andrew Armstrong, Bart., of Gallon Priory, King's 
County. He inherited landed propt^rty in Counties Galway and Limerick, which, 
however, was sold under the Wyndham Act of 1003. 

Mr. Armstrong was for some time, during the early part of his career, engaged 
in commercial pursuits; and tho training which he thus reeeived served him In 
govl stead when he found himself In control ol tho great collection of Irish 
antiquities houswl in the National Museum of Dublin. His orderly halnt ol 
is woU rsfleoted in tho ailmirabls arrangement of the coHeetbn. When tho health 
of the lato Mr. George Coffey, tho former kiTper, began to faU, at about the 
beginning ol tho present conlury, it was necessary to ap^t a tempomp' 
assistant, and Mr. Armstrong was successful In his candidature for Ibis office. The 
aesistantahip WM mod© permanent when, in 1907, it bocamc clear that there wm no 
hopo of Mr. Coffey’s recovery; and when the Iwperehip fell vacant, In 1914, 
Mr. Armatrong succeeded as a matter of course, t. , 

The choice of Mr. Armstrong was most fortunate for the collection, i^or, in 
addition to his love of order, to which allusion has already been made, he posseseod 
a wide knowledge of arohsology and an extensive acquainUnco with its literature. 
Ha wM gifted with a remarkably rotenlive memory, and poss©^ an enviable 
power of rapidly assimilating the contents of a book, even when it wm written In 
we of tho less familiar Continental lar^agcs, Hxs studies were by no mfi*ns 
confined to archaological writings ', ho was well read in Frenoh, German, Spanlsb, 

Italian, Swedish, and Irish literature. . 

His special archaobpeal interests were equally cathobo, as befit^ the 
custodian of a collection of antiquities that ranges from the Stone Ago to traders 
tokens of the eighteenth century. His only book is a m^ogreph on Irish ^la j 
but among his numerous papers, published by the Royal Insb Academy, the Royal 
Sodety of Antiquaries of Ireland, and the Society of AnUqu^ of London, are 
descii^oa of Stone Age rem^ of various kinds: Bronie tads; s^me^ 
of La tSw art (a recently published paper on La T^oe work in Ireland a the most 
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complete eccoimt of the remeine of thet obscure period in Irish history); works 
of Celtic OirisU&n art; and contriburions to heraldic and other mediieval studies. 
But the anacgement of the coUeoUon under bis charge would in itself be a sufbrient 
monument, haTing regard to the extreme difficulty oi any kind of orderly arrange* 
ment in that most inconvenient of buildings, the Dublin National Museum, His 
last work, prepared before his departure from Dublin, and not yet published, will 
be found to be an extremely impoituit and tborouib study of the typology of the 
Irish oiTumeDtai bronze pins of the seventh and succeeding centuries a.n. 

In addirion to bis work at the Museum, Mr. Armstrong served on the council 
of the Boyal Irish Academy; be was also Hon, General Secretary and, afterwards, 
a Vice.Pr^dent of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Deland, and Irish corre* 
spondent of London Society of Antiquaries. He filled the office of Margaret 
Stokce Lecturer in Celtic Art and Archeology at Alexandra College, Dublin, in 
192L, and in 1922 was extern examiner in Archsok^ for the National University 
of Ireland. He had ^so taken psrt in some important exoavations in Ireland. 

At the end of 1922, to the great regret of his Dublin colleaguee and fellow, 
workers, Mr. Armstrorig took advantage of the privileges accorded to Civil Servants 
on ^ change of Government, and xetited from the keeperabip of the Irish Anti* 
quitiee on a pension, leaving Dublin to settle in London. Shcutly afterwards his 
appointment as Bluemantla Pursuivant of Arms at the College of Heralds, in 
sucoesaon to the Hon. Philip Pl^tagcoet Cary, was gazetted ; a post which would 
have been in the highest degree congenial to one with the interest and knowledge 
which be possessed In heraldry and kindred subjects. But a short three weeks 
later he w9a called away. 

Mr. Armstrong married Haiy Prances, second daughter of the late Sir Frauds 
Cruise, H.D., of Dublin, who, with their two sons and one daughter, survives him. 

R. A. 8. M. 


REVIEWS. 

Europe: Arclieeology. Pealce. 

ITAe Bronze A$pe ai^d fAs CeUic World. By Harold Peake, F.S.A. I^ndoii; 

Bonn Brothers, 1922. 4to. Pp. xIi+202. PI. ziv and figures in text. TV 
Price 42t. 

This is not an easy book to review. It covers much ground, uid its object is 
to bring together the conclusions of many difierent kinds of research; to correlate 
these results, supplementing the negative conclusions, for example, of the philologiste 
by arcbsological facta which cannot be ^ored, however disconcerting they may be 
to the defenders of current doctrine; and to present in broad outline the course of 
events during a long period, and over a wide range of country. " Out purpose in 
this work is not so much to record evidence, as to interpret it; to restore the mtun 
features of early history, than to describe archeological remuns " (p. 103). To do 
justice to ita good points would require the co-operation of a collie of specialism; 
to revise, correct, and supplement its statements on matters of controversy would 
need a volume of footnotes considerably larger than the text. 

To begin with, it must be remembered throughout that it reproduces without 
much expansion the substance of a single course of lectures deliver^ only last year, 
on the morrow of a profound dislocation of the ordinary facilities for oorrespondence 
and even for research in Ubraries and museums. OmissionB, even of some important 
topios, were unavoidable, perhaps even desirable, if the main ai^oment was not to 
be confused by erc«8.T6ference and digression. At all events, Mr. Peake has succeeded 
in making plain what be is trying to say; and he has been frank throughout as to 
his own limitations, and as to the need for caution and suspension of judgmerit. 
The book must be judged as presenting in broad outline the conolurions of an 
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obeerrant and, on the whole, well.informed enquirer, coneciouB of the dfawbacka 
which beset his predecessors, ae well as of their roorits and positive contribuUons; 
^liug, too, like the Father of History, “ himself to sprees an opinion about things 
not elearly seen,” to uae (that is) imagination as an instrument of research, and 
a challenge to the laborioas oompilW of things dearly enough seen but not in their 
wider bearings. 

Naturally, distinction roust be made between those parts of the book which 
may olaim to be “ contributions to knowledge ” and those which are at beet •' new 
▼lews ” of the hearing of admitted faote. Central, in the volume, as in tbc argument, 
is an analysis of the varying forms of the hilts of those lcaf*shaped swords which 
characterise the later sta^s of the European Bronse Age. Previous wtiters have 
dons what was possible, with scattered and inadequate material, to ckasify the 
blades of these swords; but the series is a difficult one; times u’cre changing and there 
was a good deal of conscious ex 3 >eriiiient, as the notion of a slashing^weapon overgrew 
the earlier conception of a stabbing^dagger or rapier. By careful study of the hilts, 
hmrever, which ho has shown to ha^'O developed in a much simpler and instinctive 
fashion, leas at the whim of the warrior^user than as the responao of the traditionally 
trained craftsman to the general neceasities of the new hand*grip on the weapon as 
a whole, Mr, Peake has succeeded in estabHahing, fust, a strong case for a eequenoo 
of types, morphologically connected with each other; and then a corroborative 
argument for this sequence, as well as tinic*llmita for the whole coarse of develop¬ 
ment, by his survey of the regional ^tribution of each variety. As these dietribu* 
tions are sufficiently varied, and cohere sufficiently well with the morphological 
ebaogee among the weapons themselve , he is in a strong portion for interpreting 
these leaf-shaped swords as the weapons of dehnita groupe of aggressive and migratory 
folk, during the troubled period ^m the fifteeuth to the ninth century b.c. His 
transitional “ Type A ” woidd appear to belong to the period of tiie Fall of Knoascs. 
and the transition from the phase of ,^gean civilisation known as Late Mlnoan 11. 
to the widespread and relatively decadent culture known ae Late Minoan III. His 
“T^pe G,” the fully formed “ HaUstatt a word” of Central and Western Europe, 
was already fairly well dated to the tenth aod early ninth centuries; and midway 
in his series, Types B and £ are securely assigned to the period of the great ” 
Baida ” of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries by the occurrence of 
examples of them in Egypt, one of which has engraved upon its blade the name of 
Seti 11.. whose short reign falls precisely from 1209 to 1204 B.C. 

Bound this central and most important discovery the rest of the book is grouped 
by way of commentary on ita impUoations. Fimt of all, what waa the ancient w'orld 
like before this first of conquering weapons came into being 1 Who wielded the 
leaf-shaped sword 1 Where and how wae it invented 1 W^t other elements of 
civilisation may be associated with iti What superior weapon or superior folk 
eventually defeated it and its users I 

The answer to the hist of theec questions occupiee the first five chapters. They 
ere as short and clear a summary of recent opinion about eariy oivilisatioa in Europe 
as can be found in similar compass r supplemented by some ingenious suggeetlons 
at tile points of moet perplexity, and by a detailed exposition of what may be called 
the prcepectoT ” theory of early commercial intercourse. This must be received 
with caution, for there are weak links in the chain. Siret’s derivation of the culture 
of El Argar from that of the ” Second City ” at Hissarlik, if valid at aU. can only be 
true in ^ most general typological sense. Breasted’a attribution of the Gist silver 
working to GUcia rests on no direct evidence: for his porpose, Cilicia ia as good a 
genersJ name for regions north of Syria, as Taurus or Commagene; but in Mr. Peake’s 
context Cilicia suggests a maritime source which is not demonstrable yet. Petrie’s 
conjecture of a Transylvanian origin for eome early Egyptian gold hardly bears the 
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suparstnjcture ber« imposed on it. Mr. Pe&ke’s anAl^rsie of tho oarlj dagger sorics 
teexos to stAri with Creten forzos which are derivative (uxdeas he oan show that 
Crete produced its own copper}, and he hardly appreoiatee the concordance of the 
daggers of Egypt, Syria, Cyprus and Hisearlik, as evidence of a more easterly origin. 
Though Perry’s maps of early distribution are justly criticised (p. 48), his conclusions 
as to early intercourse are accepted as substantially true”; so were FlceUen'e 
obeervaldcns on the rivers of Monmouth and Maoedon, but they proved either nothing, 
look you, or too much. We should like to know the evidence for ''Phcenician. 
merchants " at Tareutum, and for megaUth>cuIture at Syracuse (p. 63); for a 
deposit of “ silt ” in the ruins at Hal*Tarxien fp. 52); for the correlation of early 
Maltese culture with Orel’sSiculan L” {p. 54); for “ dolmeuic ” features in Etruscan 
tombs, or in the rock-hewn chamber*tombs of Asia Minor (pp. 63-69). “ It ie a far 
” ciy iron Btruria to Sumer " (p. 59), but the distance is not shortened by bringii^ 
“ prospeotora ” round by Boghaskeoi; or by substituting the " Peraian <lruH ” for 
Sumeria. If “ proepectors ” were polyglot folk (p. 60), the case for philological 
comparisone would eeem to disappear; and what evidence is there that they were 
not also polyth^sts 1 

In discussing next what he calls the " Celtic Cradle,” Hr, Peake has some 
ictertttiDg generalisations about the part played by the brachycephalous “ .Alpine ” 
types in univeraa) history; but is it really true that " Soviet Russia is msunly 
“ Alpine ” ^ The hypothecs that the glacial sands and gravels west of Lemberg 
” mofit have carried an open heath v^etation ” {p. 64), and therefore must have 
been always passable for hunters and nomads, does not qiute take account of the 
occiorence of forest on such subsoils elsewhere: the determining factor, aa on the 
Roumanian and Bessarabian loesa, is moisture, not geologi^ character. The 
name “Tripclje” is applied quite vaguely to all colturea between Diuepor and 
^Igean which have painted pottery, and ^ere is mention of “ Tripolje ” pottery 
on sites in N.W. Asia Minor a^ in Serbia. There are grave diffioultiee in accepting 
the afBliation of these pwted fabrica to Minoan Crete (p. 65), as was originally 
proposed by von Stem; and these are not diminished by the attribution of them 
(p. 66) to the “ Beaketfolk,” especially if by the ” Boakerfolk ” is meant a stable 
” croae ” between the types of man represented respectively at Ofnet and at Combe* 
Capelle. Gan wa strictly describe as a *' Beakerfolk ” what must be dioMemenf 
en fvute before It begins to make beakers 7 On the other baud (p. 73), Mr. 
Peake seems to confuse the arrival of ’’ Tripolje*culture ” in Thessaly (which arrival 
of tranB-Danubian painted-pot tradition dott he meant) with the 6:(odus of 
‘‘ Kurganfolk” from east of the Oniaper, The derivation of the “bell beaker” 
from the silver vessels of Hissarlik IT. (p. 7S) raises more questions than it answers; 
for if the vessels of Hissarlik are primary, the mid-European “ bell beaker ” scriee 
must be read from east to west, insteed M from west to east, which is not only the 
morphological but e4so the stratigraphical direction. 

All this section would have been clearer if Mr. Peake had seen his way to 
incorporate more material from his own recent papers in the Journal of (Ae RoyaX 
AnihTopotogicol iTotiiule. 8o much is token for granted, or relegated to footnote 
references, that to readers unacquainted with those papers the a^ument mxist be 
difficxilt to follow. 

On the “ leaf-shaped ” swords Ihemselvee this condensation is less felt; but it 
is a pity that It is not more clearly ea^pla.ined how ” Type A ” itseH came into 
existence. Mr, Peake’s theory that the swords with flat (and eventually flanged) 
tangs were “ plebeian ” Is ii^enioua, but does not explain how these “ plebeian ” 
swords are related to the flat-tanged rapiers of the Shaftgraves at Myceme, or to the 
flat.tanged daggers of Cyprus a^ the cemeteries about Carchemish. The history 
of ^gean 8word*typee is not dearly stated, and on p. 77 it looks as if Mr. Peake 
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thought that the blades with concave orosa-section were lat^. They go back»however, 
in Egypt to pre-dynaetic times, and to the earliest metaUiierous tombe in C^pnie. 
Naue made a go<^ analysis of the iEgean and Oriental material available when 
he wrote, and in essenti^ bis explanation oi the iEgean rapiem stands. There is, 
in fact, a real gap between the late ^gean blades and the earliest of the “ leaf-shaped 
aeries. 

What is no less serious is the omission of the early iron swords oi Greece and 
the Levant, which have hills not of types analogous to Mr, Peake’s " F ” and " O,’' 
as his Hungarian evidence would suggest as probable, but to Types B and C. How 
did these early types reach Halos, Atrica. and Cyprus t How did an even earlier* 
looking type, hardly Banged at ail, reach Carchemish (Woolley, lAv. AnnaU, VII, 
H. XXV k.) 1 And how do the objecte associated with these weapons-~tho fibulm 
at Haloa, for example, or at Amathu^Bt Mr. Peake’s chronology t Tho movementa 
to and fro between Koban and Hungary, postulated by li£r. Peake, are difScult 
enough to explain by tbemsdvee, but, unless they cen explain these outstanding facta, 
they may have to bo revised. An attempt was made some years ago, in a paper on 
the ^gynns of Herodotus (in " Anth^pologioal Essays offered to Sir Edward 
Tyler ”), to deal with the Levantine iron*work in ano^r way, but Mr. Peake 
does not seem to have seen it. And wliat, of tho Podolian sword belonged to an 
Argonaut 1 

Tho chapter on Greek lands ” does not add much to the argument, and the 
cbronologioal scheme really belongs to that on the Leaf*shaped Swords,” for tho 
proof is archsological, from the inscription of Seti 21., not from Greek folk.memory. 
It prepares the way for the discussion of philological anomalies in the Greek evidence, 
and for the ^Sgean sections of the concluding ebapters XIV. and XV.; but it is not 
qxtite abreast of ^ evidence. The skulls at Agios Kikolaoe in eastern Crete do not 
bear out the oouclusion as to braohycephaUc visitors to Crete; nor is it yet safe to 
say that on the Minoan mainland “ the rulers were in all cases prospectors (p. 109): 
di^ones^, surely, is not so confined to '* prospectors ” as to demonsCrate the physique 
of Laome^n, as seems to be implied on p. 221. To take the Shekelesh " people 
as ” proepectors from the west Mediterranean ” is surely to invert the course of the 
Sea Raids, as well as to throw up the view that the “ jirospectois ” were men of 
pesceial subtlety, numerically negligible. 

The violence of the replacement of bronze swords by iron ones has been a little 
exonerated; or, rather, the case for inferring a violent break is not stated conclusively 
here. In the West, no doubt, there was wholesale displacement, and puravut of the 
bronze*sword folk by newcomersbut what about Hallstatt itself, where the develop* 
zuent of seems to be unbroken 1 

We now come to the other half of the book, which restates the argument for 
an Ajymi “ home ” in the Busrian steppe (with some stimulating criticism of Giles’s 
Hungarian theory) and for identification of the Q*0elts with the users of ” le^-^ped 
swords ” arui ^ the P-Oelts with the iromsword people. The objections b«eed cn 
anomaliss in distribution are discreetly handled, and the analogous evidence in the 
Italian peninsula is preaented as plausibly as the very small number of Italian swords 
allows. To be really cogent, this argument needs to be reinforced by much more 
extensive comparison of arcbieo]ogic6U material from the Hahstatt culture with data 
peninsular Italy. We should have expected some refeience, for instance, to 
Grenier’s work on Bologna. 

This is only one example of a defect which Mr. Peake’s own candour makes it 
easy to illustrate. What are we to think of a " Bibliography ” which omita so many 
of the more useful, and even oi the more important, books ? which has no place Ict 
P igorini, Colinl, Schlits, Hubert Schmidt, H^erli, Feist, Hirt, Beeok^Belok, Wilie, 
Ratael Kietschimer, Edward Hahn, Jullian ? Which has room for “ An^cipations ” 
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and Tone) Bungay,"' and omits Sir Aithor Erakosi The e^epknation seems to be 
that the list is reaUy a guide to the footootea; but does this mend matters ^ 

In general, this is an eminently fair and thonghtiul attempt to deal clearly and 
popularly with a very wide and compli&ated snbiect. It bears ita limitations on its 
face, and has appeared at a moment when inquiry is unusually active in this field, and 
arrears of work are coming forward to publication rapidly. It will c^tsinly lead to 
discussion, for it challenges review and revision at many points of its argument. For 
its main novelties, however, it will remain classical; to many readers it will be a 
rerelation of what the stientifio imagination may claim to discover in isolated facts 
maishailed according to their regional distribution, and compared in this distribution 
with other series as difiereot in quality as some that are contidered here; to felbw. 
workers it will recall material long set aside, inexplicable as yet, and will suggest 
fruitful bypaths for fresh exploration. J. L. M7BES. 


America: History. Prescott. 

TA« Cong;uesi oj Mexico. By W. H. Freecott. Illustrated by Keith II 
Henderson witii an introdnetion by T. A. Joyce. London (Chatto & TT 
Windua), 1922. 2 volumes, pp. vi + 480, 466. Price 21, 2s. 

The two features to be remarked in this edition of tbe Conquest of Mexico are 
the introduction by Captain T. A Joyce and the Ulustrations by Mr. Keith 
Henderson. CaptAn Joyce is the most considerable English authority on Mexican 
arcbsology; he is also a master of style. His essay will be read for pleasure as well 
as for its information. 

Mr. Keith Henderson's drawings are the result of Intenave study of native 
craftsmanship and detign, being in many oases directly based upon contemporauy 
paintings by Mexican artists. Thus they form an invaluable aid to understanding 
tbe atmosphere in which tiie conqueet took place. The illustrations of the 
Spaniards In the second volume emphasise the chivalrous aide of the expedition. 
If tbe figures are a little less typical than those of the Indians, this is due to the lack 
of contemporary models rather than to any fulure on Mr. H e n de r son's part. 

This is the edition in which lovers of Prescott will in future wish to read their. 
History of the Couqueat. B. C, B. AKMSTEONG. 


PrebUtory. Quenaell. 

Eperyday Life tn ihe New BUme, Bronzo and EaHy Iron Apar. Written IJT 
andiUostrated by Marjorie and C. H, B. Quennell. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1922. 43 

Pp, 2+11^1 ^th maps, iUustratioos and index. Price 5a. net. 

There has been growing up a great demand for works on Prehistoric times, 
especially among children, and, following this demand, a steady supply of volumes 
dealing with these periods. Among those intended for tbe young, the works of 
Mr. and Mrs. Queniiell deservedly hold a high place, for these authors are not content 
to give a dry record of the discoveries of archsologists, but endeavour to reconstruct 
as vividly as possible tbe conditions of life in those far*ofl times. 

This volume, which is the second of a new series, is perhaps not quite so successful 
as its predecessor. This is, to some extent, due to the fact that no Important text* 
book on these periods has been published recently, while tire views of various 
authorities on many important questions still difier. This has led our authors 
u^to T^aking statements which are incompatible with one another and sometimes 
contradioto^. For instance, it would be well not to state that the Eskimos are 
the successors of the Magdalenian artists, or that the Pilgrims’ Way and Eill*top 
Camps are Neolithio'-at least witiiout some qualifying remarks. The authors, 
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ioilowuag two mterpreUtions of the s&me series of feota, have deacribed two uiTaaiona 
of Britain by broad^headed xaeo about the beginning of the Bronze Age, and stiJl 
retain the obeolete term “ Xbeti&n ” for the Mediterranean race. H. J, B. P. 


Psyoh o-analysls, Bradl ey. 

Duoh^^.* a Study in the Peyc^o•Anaiy9i^ of Race. By H. N. Bradley. Jft 
London: George RouUedge Sons, Ltd., 1923. 18 x 12 cm., pp. xi + 180. 46 
Price^ 6«. 6d. net. 

Bradley hae read some of the works of Sorgi, Prend, Con6 and Geley, and 
has also looked at BipJey’s “ Races of Europe," tbongh he has not studied the 
maps. This reading has led him to formulate an hypotbesifi. 

His thesis is that there are two sexes, male and female, the one InteUeetual and 
the other emotional; this duality leads to sex antagonism, which can be ended by 
love and marriage. Likewise there are two races in Europe: one short-Ixeaded, the 
other long-headed, which are likewise intoUectual and emotional respectively. This 
has produced a race antagonism, which resulted in the late war, Iht cure, again, 
must be some form of love and marriage, though how the latter is to be achieved 
he does not tell us. 

Tbe theory is admirably evolved from the premises, and would be excellent 
wore the latter correot. Unfortunately the " facts " on which the arguments rest 
turn out to be errors, such as the statements that the Prench are long-headed 
and that the Alpines, being a branch of the Mongol race, have smooth and hairless 
faces. H. J. B B. 


A nthropolog'y. Blaatsob. 

The Evolviion and Progress of Manhind. Proieesor Hermann Klaatsch. 
Translated by Joseph McCabe. l«ondon ; fhiwin, pp. 218. 2&a. net. 

2a this hook Professor Heilbron has edited a series of popular lectures in which 
Professor Klaatsch set forth tbe results of his studies into the early history of 
mankind. Tbe view is propounded that the different tyj^es of humanity had diSereut 
progenitors, the common hnV bMng far further back in geologic time than has 
usually been conmdeted probable. The apes, however, are not to be regarded as 
ancestral forms, but as degenerate coudns, whose anecstois had better ^uUs and 
a more man-like appearance. 

Tbe pre-human ancestor was able to develope into Man by avodance of 
specialisation, a feature well illustrated by a study of the dentiUon, The author 
regards the Neanderth^oid type as to the gorilla, and considers this type 
remained backward in the state it had reached before the glacis epoch, bemg thus 
largely displaced by the progreesive Aurignac type, which was akin to the orang, 
and erf Asiatic, as opposed to African, provenance. He inclines to the view that 
some present African races have affinities with the gorilla, and others, perhaps, 
with the chimpanzee. 

There is a full account of the various discoveries of the Neajidsrthal type, in 
which the author took a prominent part, and many of the ihustratiens of type 
are from original sources. Besides dlacussmg anatomical relationships the author 
deals with the development of human faculties, oulture and society so aa to provide 
an eminently readable introduction to Anthropology, accompanied by commits 
on the prospects for future development, as, for example : It may be very detri- 
" mental to the whole mental life to check the child's instinctive love of fairy tales 
” Bmilar literature, and give it premature intellectual Instruotioii, How 
" muchis lost by forcing upon the poor br^ so many things thatare of no use to it!" 

F. 8. 
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CORRES PONDENOE - 

Britain: Arohjeology. 

To the Sdilor of M&K. 

SjS,—T h« Maglemose Harpoons. 

IUf«mng to the suzmary d my written statement regarding the alleged 
Maglemose Harpoone (Ma^, 1923, 31), may 1 make a alight corractioii. 

Tho pita which have yielded Boman and later pottery have nothing to do with 
the harpoons, ^id the bsfpoons were not found in these pits. The pita were referred 
to by ISi. Axmatrong in his address at HnQ in support of ^e great age of the harpoons. 
They are not connected any more than is the storie implement which was prodneed 
for a similar reason, but which Mr. 0. G. S. Crawford has since admitted does not 
help the matter. 

Xhe by the Committee of the Anthropolog^l Institute that, in ite 

opinion, ihfi workmanship of the barbs in the two harpoons is so amilar as to 
point to their being the work of the same individual, though found four miles apart,*’ 
is surely fatal. Xs it posable to assume that the only two harpoons found in this 
country were made by the same msm, who dropped one in the boulder clay under 
t 24 feet of peat, and another in siH under 12 feet of peat, and, after being buried 
for thousands of years, these only two Maglemose rehes should have been obtsdned 
within a few months of each other, and still by one man 1 This series of coinddencee 
is surely e httie more than any sdentido person can be expected to swallow. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. SHEPPABD. 


Sheppard. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Th6 Tertiary Pliuis from EastAnglia.-^Thi current number of the Revue J A 
Anihrop(Hogiqu6 (Vol. 38, pp. 53~3*7) contiuns a report on Mr. Beid Moir's 4u 
discoveries in T^st Anglia by MM. Lohert, Fourmarier, Fraipont, Hamal and 
CapiCan, members of the International Commission which visitod Ipswich last 
autoiun to investigate the evidence. The general conclodoDS of the Commisdon 
SkTe ^ven on p. 44, the findings being that the specimens were derived from 
etra'U at the base of the Bed Crag which showed no signs of disturbance, while of 
the specimens themselves, a prcpportion were doubtful, but some were indubitably 
of artihdal ori^ and the handiwork of man. 


Pm d'Axill du Jlfesnif.—A triennial prize for a thesis on prehistoric anthropology 
bas been founded by Mme. d’Ault du Mesnil in memory of her husband, who died 
in 1921. The hist award wad be made in 1924, when the value of the prire will be 
1,800 francs. Manuscripts must reach the Secretary of the Ecole d’Anthropologie, 
from whom full particulaie may be obtained, before diet December, 1923. 


Prix HoUandaii. —Dr. KJeiweg de Zwaan, of the University of Amsterdam, 
hae founded a prize to be known as the Frix HoUandais and to be awarded trleunially 
for Teeexrth in physical anthro[>ology or prehistory. The award will be made by 
an mtemational committee consisting of o^ht membere, nominated by the Inetitut 
Intematfonal d'Anthropologie. The first award will be made in 19^, when the 
amount of tiie prise will be approzimately 2,dOC fraoos. Candidates should apply 
before Ist November, 1923, to the Freeideat of the Institut International d’Anthro* 
pologie, 13 Rue de l’£coLe*de*M^dne, Paris VP. 


Stub avd SrerzEawooes, l«D..Hi8 Uejeetf's Prizuen. East Hardisg Street, Loudon. E.C.S. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate Q. 

Papua: Ethnography. 

A H^w Form of Mask from the Sep Ik, Papua. 

Sc.D., F.IL8. ^ , 

Mr. Eeber A. Longman, Direolor oi the Queensland Museum, Brubane, hao 
been good enough to ask me to publish an account ol a remarkable maak 
(Hate G.) which Lieutenant A. T. JenJdns obtained at Kambrinum, on the 
Sepik Birer in mandated Papua, and which ho has pweented to the Museum. I am 
also indebted to Mr. Longman for deecriptive notee and photographs of the mask. 
According to Reche'a map, Kambriniira ia 166 km. (about 103 statute miles) from 
the mouth of the Sepik (or Kaisorin Augusta Flues). 

The mask is oval in shape, with a maximum length of 400 mm, and a breadth 
of 240 mm. It is modelled on a wooden base, the circumference of which has a 
border of plmted cane-vrork, about 30 mm. wide, round the upper two-tbirds i Ae 
cane-work becomes more open below and forms an outer band enclosing a ugzag band; 
these bands are constructed of stiff fibres bound round by fiat strips of (1) rattan. 
The cane-work is attached to the wooden mask by cane loops, which are fastened 
through ten peripheral boles. The under surface of the wooden mask is very concave 
and has been hollowed out so aa to fit the contours of tho face of the wearer- There 
are openings for the eyes, nose, and mouth- 

The features are modelled upon the wooden mask with a dark miature of clay 
and gum Above the foreh ead is a spreading frontlet of csssowsry feathers. Below 
this are three projecting tusks of the Papuan boar and below these are about a dosen 
other tusks, the greater portions of which are imbedded in the cement. Prom ^ 
lower border of this series, a crocodile tooth, a piece of shell, and a fragment of a 
tusk form hom-like projections. The dimunference of the face is outlined by a 
double row of imbedded amali worked shells. On the forehead these two rows 
diverge to enclose a central oval plate of aheU, which is fUnked on each side by five 
cowries {Cyynua), the mouths of which alone are viable. Ihe obUque eyes arc 
formed of mother-of-pearl, the pupil being excavated; each is surrounded by a 
double row of small worked ahelJe. The large nose is prominent, convex, and the 
long blunt tip curves downwards; it extends for 145 mm. from the eyes. Borne 
haif-doten mouths of cowries are imbedded along Uxe median line of the nose, and 
most ol the rest of that organ is covered with small worke<l shells. Two small tusks 
project laterally from each wing of the nose and a pair of large tusks project dowii. 
wards their tips nearly meeting in front of the chin. Teeth are represented by 
sever^ rrotxuding diac-Uke pieces of shell. A piece of shell is imbedded in each cheek 
at the level of the wings of the nose. There are also some shells on the chin. The 
beard is represented by a number of wisps of vegetabte fibre, which have been roll^ 
with clay to form the cylindrical ringlets, so frequent a fashion of Papuan hair* 

^^^^^have not been able to find any description or figure of a mask at aU resembling 
this biiaire example, which differs from published specimens in having the face 
modelled on a composition in which tusks and shells are imbedded. 

The masks of the Sepik arc claselfied by Dr. 0. Reche (“ Ber Kaiaerin Augusta 
Fluffl," Hamburg, 1913) into a few main groupe:— 

SkuE masks, made of the human skull, which he regards as the oldest form : 
these are surrounded by a plmted cane framework, one example is from Kambiinum, 
166 km (Pig. 422), and two from JUnd&nGin, 194 km., one of which is a face only 
and without the low^r jaw; both in Culture Area 11. . . . „ . 

Wooden masks : these, which axe of very different saea, are regarded by Recho 
as eujTogatee of the former and represent the faces of dead persona. Some of t)ie» 
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ue more or lens surrounded hy plaiCwork, and in others this m^y have been present, 
while in others again it was certainly not present, ae marginal holes are lacking ior 
its attachment. Beche remarks that most of those suirounding plaitwoik 
are naturalistic maaks of the dead. Theee hare eye*holee and the face is painted 
in Tarioue ways. They occur in Culture Areas l-III. 

One group consists of quite a different type. These are fat, or only slightly 
hollowed out behind, and so cannot have been used as dance.masks. Keohedeecribes 
them as dead faces ” i the eyes are inlaid >vitb shells, the face is geneialLy painted 
in a manner similar to those of the modelled skulls. They aeera to occur la Culture 
Areas 11 and 111. 

Masks made solely of plaitwork do not concern ue at present, nor do the very 
BCOaU carved woodan faces, like minjatuie masks. 

Pr. 0. Schlaginhaufen (A6. u. Btr. K. ZoU .«. Anth.-Sth. Mu-i. Druden, nil. 1910) 
desedbee seven types of m^s (pp. 3-11, 03, 04): some hrom Mangut, about 70 km. 
(Culture Area I) have a little peripherid canework (Tigs. 0, S, L), as has one 
(Tig. D) from Diem, Wolem, or IngbrSm, 112 km. (Onlture Area II). The faces are 
variously painted; the variations in type agree with those described by Beche. 

Pr. W. Behrmann C'lm Stromgebiet dU Sapik,'* Berlin, 1922) figures, but 
does not describe, dsnce*masks from Angerman, about 290 km. (pp. 229, 321), 
and from Kararau, 315 km. (pp. 39, 228). Only the first of these bears any resem* 
blance to our mask, but the figure is too indistinct to be of any valne. The few 
references to masks from this region by other authors do not throw any light on the 
mask here described. A. C. HADDON. 


Britain: Archeology. Warren. 

Tha eolithio Problem: A Reply. By 3. Hoiglediw Warrn, F-O.S. C4 
The puipcee of the attack of Messrs. Barnes and Beid Moir ( Maw , uI 
1923, $2) is at least quite frank; namely, to cast discredit upon myself. It does 
not profess to present a reasoned discua^on of the evidences upon their merits. 
T should not reply to an attack of this nature but for tho fact (ae my critics point 
out) that there is an error to be corrected, and (as I would point out) an error that 
should be p l aced io a fair and reasonable perspective. 

In my paper of 1914 on the subject of fiint flaking, the word Watt " should be 
joplaced by the word " Joule,’* but this alteration does not entail any further 
modification in the origusJ test. It is admitted that no one should ever make a 
ruistake. but my crilsce oannot afford to demand a perfection in others that one does 
sot find in themselves. They give one no lack of openings for counter *reonimnatioDS, 
if one wished to follow their example.* 

Much of my critice’ energy is devoted to twisting my words into some ex^gerated 
and erroneous meaning which neither was, nor conld be, the intuition. Mr. F. N, 
Haward haa been the victim of the same method. 

The mieapprebensione and confu^ns into whioh my critics have fallen witii 
reference to the import of the Flanea of Least Resistance *’ are being straightened 
ont again elsewhere. They affirm that fiint does not fracture more easily in one 
direction than in another, and does not possess' cerfain planes of least resistancs/ ” 
They have short memories. One of the main lines of argument used by one of them 
in favour of tite “ humanity ” of the sub-Crag fiakings is to the effect that the Bull* 

• One migbe mention; the dOO^toM to Ch« square inch (which, I belisTe. was disCnbuted 
over an 8*iiioh oylinder) in a letter precs (’^ Vol. LXXSVUT, It 11. p. 285); the horizontal 

sand preesuree (i^reo. PreA. Sx. S. An^. Vol. L 1912. p. 121); the pair.ef.tonga-ice-sheet 
(*5.. p 192); the AmmoaiteJdammoth (1 £av, 1819.10; 1919, 86). beeidaa others. One noticee 
that Mr. Bamee’e ietpartial anthustaem in the cause of euentlAc aceura^ (vid4 hii criticism of 
Ur. F. M. Hawexd. Proc. PnS. 8x. B. Artgtia, VoL Ill, 1920, p. 259) does not eaU him to can* 
damn these errors. 
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bead natural fiafadngB always follow tha linae of least roaistanca* (which is quite wrong, 
by the way), whereas the eub'Grag flaklsga are frequently cut against the grain of the 
dint. I believe that I was lesponaible for the phrase P).anes of Least Reeistance," 
and for specifically applyii^ it to certain important facte of Hint fialoog; these 
contradictions of my opponents represent different ways of misapplying the term 
to wrong uses. In their aimety to put me in the wrong, in any way that offers, 
they have rather overreached themselves. 

My critics condemn the variety of support employed in my ejqwriments, and 
the averaging of the results obtain^ under different conditions. They would have 
adopted the same personal condemnation had I followed the contrary method. 
A variety of support (sand, gravel, clay, Itc.) exists in natnre. and if my experiments 
had failed to cover a wide range of conditions, tius failure would have constituted a 
genuine point of wealmess upon which my critics would have been the first to seize. 

My experiments did not touch the physics of fracture, as such; they were 
planned to fir>d eut certain empirical facts of flint chippu^ which I, as a prehistorian, 
and not a physicist, most needed to know, 

The theory of the origin of eoliths wdiich I have endeavoured, however 
inadequately, to develop, may not be true, but it is a clcar*cut, a fair, and a postible 
theory, which might be true, even if it be not. It needs to be met by an impersonal 
answer based upon the facts; an answer which is independent of anything relating 
to myself, or the turn of any phrases I may have used. 

My critics so befog the issue with their ebullitions of personality egeinst myself, 
that it is not easy to disentangle any reasonable answer to the theory itself. 

The truth of tiie matter is that it has been my misfortune to discover many 
facts of flint fiaking, both experimentally and by observation of nature, which are 
so unwelcome to my critics that in their excess of zeal they are oblivious to the 
conrideration that their picturesque heroics addressed to my unworthy self do not 
affect the facts. 

With reference to the comparison between the mechamcal Ijlakings and the 
eolithic groups, I have repeatedly invited Mr. Reid Moir to visit my coUeotion.and 
study the evidences properly, so that he might teach me to onderstud them better, 
and possibly learn something himself. 

It is distinctly humonrous when roy entice solemnly tell me that 1 should have 
made a closer study of the evidences before offering an opinion upon them. They 
are unacquainted with the major part of these evidences and quite obviously do 
not know their true character, but one does not observe a corresponding reticence 
on their part! 

1 shall answer Mr. BurMtt later with the presentation of evideocee of fact. 
I have recently published some items of new fact (Pfoc, Oed. Assoc., Vol. zxxiv., 
1923, p 38) and others are following at no distant date. 

No one can deprecate mstiiods of person^ attack more than I, but there are 
exceptional occasions when it is, 1 think, justifiable in the ultimate interest of the 
subject to take up the cause of self-defence, I do not intend to continue personalities; 
my aim is to lead up to a critical study of the true facts, into which 1 will not enter 
further on the present occaoon. S. BAZZLEDINE WARREN. 


Durham. 

52 


Balkan Peninsula; Ethnography. 

Soma B&lkan Tatiooa. By M. BdUh Durham. 

The Name Todoo,—In many parts of the Balkans which I visited, the taboo 
on mentioning the name of husband or wife was still strictly observed. In 
Montenegro old peasants would not give the name of their husband or wife. In 

■ J. Reid Moir, Prec. PteJi. See. S. An^ia. VoL I, 1914. p. 403. 
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the case of the men it was usual to apolo^e for mentioning a wife at all. She was 
referred to as Da OFroahtish—moja ahena ” (** If you will excuse me—my wife ”). 
Nor was this only m the peasant class. All females were regarded as an inferior 
order of beings, and a mao who had no sons, but several daughters, would state 
empbaUc^y that be was obOdleae. 

Nor did the " chelyad” (a coUecUve name for womenfolk) eat with the men 
in the older fashioned houses. Even in the house of a Voyvoda his wife, daughter 
and daughter*in«law humbly waited on the men and on me, fetching, carrying and 
not daring to ait down. They ate up what was left in private afterwards. Whan it 
was decided that I ranked as a man, mainly, I believe, because I wear my hair 8hort{!), 
women often would not eat with me, and explained it would be “ shameful " and 
would degrade me. My guide in Montenegro always ate with me. When he was 
absent from home for a week I T«nly tried to induoe his wife to take her dinner with 
me. She buret into tears when I preseed the point and said it could not be done. 

An example of the name taboo is given in one of the Montenegrin peasant tales 
by Savo Vulotitch, himeelf a Montenegrin. “ Petar Radi&tch, though be had lived 
“ on the best of terms with his wife for full twenty year*, had never called her by 
“ her name nor even spoke to her as if to a human being on any subject if it were 
poseibla for a stranger to ovethoar. If be had to speak to her in public about 
" anything he uttered it through his teeth. And she the same to him. To do 
“ otherwise would have been shameful,” In this tale, even when the wife is dying 
Petar carmot speak te her in the presence of the neighbours who come to aid her. 
He retains a stem front and breaks down afterwards when it is too late. 

When I was doing relief work and having to catalogue and identify long lists 
of refugees, this taboo was a constant difficulty. A dozen or more women were, 
psrhape, all ealled Maria and all refused, with tears running down thoir cheeks, to 
give any further clue to their identity, or gave the name of the father in a distant 
vill^,. ' ‘ They are ashamed. You must not aek them,’ ’ I was told, and found that 
I had asked an indecent question. “Ask another woman. Sbe will tell you.” 
And when the Maria in question discreetly retired, another woman revealed the 
horrible secret of the husband’s name. This constantly occurred both among the 
Macedonian peasant women and the Albanian. 

When 1 arrived among the Moelem Albanians at Vuthaj, where they had never 
before entertained a strange female, there was a very long pow-wow as to the correct 
course to pursue. It was dedded I was far too important to feed with the harem. 
1 was to rank as a man and feed with the chiefs. But to satisfy their sense of fitness 
I was helped last of sll, even after my horse-boy, and so honour was satisfied. 

Bodi the name and the food taboos being even to-day so common in the Balkans, 
it is strange to find Herodotus mentioning them as a peculiar custom of the Ionian*, 
and accounting for it thus : " Even those who esteem themselves the most iroble 
“ of the Ionian*, on first settling in tiie country brought no wives, but married a 
“ number of Carisji women, whose parents they put to death. In consequence of 
“ this violence the women made a compact which they delivered to their daughters, 
“ never to sit at meals with their husbands, nor call them by their appropriate 
“ names ” (Book I, cslvi). As he expressly states, these Iordans appear to have been 
of very mixed origin, and aaysthat “ Molosmans, Polasgians of Arcadia and Dorians 
“ of Epidaurus” wen mingled with them, it seems probable that the custom is 
one common to the eaiiy inhabitants of the Balkans. Judging by the present 
Balkan peoples, it is certain that the custom wae far more likely to have been 
enforced on the captured women by the men. 

Taheo on childbirlh. —In Montenegro a woman may not make bread or cook 
food after childbirth until she has been churched. This is done forty, or less, days 
after confinement, I was told that any food prepared by as unchurched woman 
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vould be quite uneatable—u&cle&n in iacb She waa, nevertheleae, forced to do very 
much harder work than cooldxig on tit» ^ird day after coniLoement^ having to 
resume the water and wood carrying that is considered particularly women's work. 
Wood and water I was told would not be affected by her condiUon. But 1 have 
known this severe work to cost the wretched woman her life, violent basmorrhage 
ensuing. 

And 1 was so frequently asked to " give a medidne ” to cause the birth of a 
second child, that I conclude that this too early hard work was tbs cause oi M)vore 
diaplacemonte and other cornplicattons. Oi^ child and never another e&emed a 
fairly common state oi things. And If the one was a girl, this was a catastrophe 
inde^. 

In Montenegro also it is in the highest degree unlucky for a married woman 
to be delivered ot her child in the house of her parents. Should this occur, every 
kind of misfortune would fall upon her brothers. This idea prevailed even among the 
" intelligentzia’' of Cetinje. The wife of a Montenegrin Minister I knew was not 
pormitt^ by her grandmother oven to pay s call at her old home, for hor confinement 
was very near and the grandmother was terrified lest it should occur there. As her 
husband had been summoned abroad and she had temporarily no homei she was forced 
to stay at a hotel until the event was over. “ It is no good my trying to go home/' 
she told me, " for in future all misfortunes that happen to my brothm will be 
considered to be my fault.” 

Among the Albanian women 1 found that a woman was very frequently known 
only as the mother of her son. Thus 1 was on very friendly terms with poor old 
Sokol Batti of the Gruda tribe, and often went to his house. Tho son and daughter 
wore exeeptionaUy well educated for theee lands and spoke botii French and Italian. 
But the old mother was always known as ” the mother of the eon of Sokol 
BaUi" or as " Kol’s mother.'* This latter was what Z called her. I never 
Isarat her real name. M. EDITH DURHAM. 


Britain: Aroheeology. Oooke. 

On the Oleeovery of mn undleturbed Midden And FIreheerth CQ 

at Oh ark near Qoeperi. By LisMl.-Colontl J. H. Cooki, t\0.8. V0 

The Midden sites at Hastings and in Cornwall show evidences of having 
been ueed by successive races, and the mixed cultures found in them extend from 
NooUthio times to the Middle Ages. The midden and fireheartbs recently 
discovered near Chark in Hampshire show no such mixture, and for this reason 
the details of tboir discovery may be worth putting on record. Chark is situated 
about 4 miles from PorUmouth, in the neighbourhood of Le6.onBolent. Its poeition 
in relation to the surrounding marshland is shown in the sketch'Oap (Fig. 1). 

The Common and the Quarry.—Chark Common is situated about one mile from 
the shores of the Spitbead. It forms a part of a small plateau which is nowhere more 
than 30 feet above sea. level, the top of which is covered with a thick integument 
of gravel, capped with a layer of aUuvium and stooey briok.eartb. T^e district to 
the north was formerly a part of a broad stretch of scrub and heath land which 
extended up the Meon Valley, and east and west to the Foresta oi the Bere 
and of Waltham Chase. The peoples that formerly lived In the district had the 
advantage, therefore, of a bunting ground at their backdoor and a hahing ground on 
their front. The Alvar stream provided them with drinking water; and the marshes 
made their flanks secure from attack. 

Attention was first directed to the evidence of an ancient Kitchen Midden on 
the outskirts of the Common by Commander C. Hastings, R.N., who noticed the 
occurrence of shells in one of the sections in the Cbarit gravel pit. An examination 
showed that it was a true Kitchen Midden or refuse heap of a very anment date. 
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Subaeqcent work discloeed, a few yards from it, two a&oiMit fiiehsarttiB. Similar 
Middens ha^e been found in Ireland, Scotland, X^eron, Cornwall, Susses, and the 

Isle of Wi^t, bat sil of these show a 
mixture of ouliures of various ages. 

The gravel quarry in which 
discovery of the Chark Midden was 
made lies at ^e south-east corner of 
the Common. It forms a part of 
the rising ground between two 
vaileya through which brooklets mn 
to the little river Alver; end it is 
easily aoceeeible, being on the main 
road between Lee and Stubbington. 
The gravel has been ezcavated over a 
considerable area; and the bottom 
of the quarry is new nearly on a 
level with that of the adjacent 
valley. A ridge has been left by the 
quairymen between the quarry and 
the valley; and it is in the face of 
this ridge that the Midden and the 
Hearths lie disclosed. The work of 
excavating the Midden was com¬ 
menced at a point a few yards from 
I ^e bhiff, on the right hand side of 

the main entrance to the quarry. 

Thi Middtn and the Pirtheartha .—The sections in the quarry face (Fig. 2) show 
the following sequence, and ijidicate the position of the Midden and the Fireheartbs 
in tbeir relation to the beds beneath 

(а) Surface soil. 

(б) Stoney loam. c&ae*.? 

(c) Midden and Fire. 

hearths. 

(d) Stratified gravels. 

Ihe Fireheartbs fie at 

precisely the same horison as 
the |i£dden, about 60 yards 
to the east, on tbs gravel 
surface and below the stoney 
loam. The Bdiddsn preeents 
the appearance in section of 
a lenticular mass of sheila, 

Intermixed with loam. The 
section faces north, and was 
first exposed by the quarry- 
men, who removed the great^ 
part of it in the course of 
their operations. It is 
possible, therefore, 

Midden shelves to 
measures about 40 yards. 


rAt ^ 


Pio- 2. 


it extended in that direction. Southwards, the 
valley already referred to; and east and west it 


It consists almost entirely of the sheila of oysten, whelks, museels, and peri, 
winkles, together with a few other species, for tiis determination of which 1 am 
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tadftbt^ to the courto^ of Mr. A. 3. Konnard, F.O.S. The foUowii^ epeoiee were 
obeerced 

Mytilws edidis. linn, abundant. 

Ostria €duU$. linn. abundant. 

LiUcrina littorea. Linn, abundant. 

LtSorina otlusaia, linn. one example. 

Pecten variMS. Linn. three examplee. 

Purpura UtpiUvi, 31inn. two examples, 

Tfvphcn imtriMiw. Mont. two examplee. 

Referring to the specimens examined, Mr. Kennard says : “ The first tiiree were 
" undoubtedly used as food; while the remaining species are aoddental occuiTencee. 
;• .hdi. <d ^ 

‘ unbroken, showing clearly that they 
“ had not been collected for dye. The 
“ use of this species for dyeing was 
" apparently restricted to Cornwall 
“ and Ireland.’' 

Such an accumulation of sh el ls 
might suggest a sea.beach; but this is 
negatived by the facts that 

1. The deposit is very 
lioited in extent. 

2. Nearly all of the bivalves 
consisted of single valves o&Iy. 

Ooly two specimens of oyst^ 
were found with the two valves 
complete. 

3. The promiscuous mixing 
of shell fish, which in their 
natural mode of life are not 
found in assodation. 

4. The abeenee of any beach 
shingle in, on, or around the 
deposits. 

5. The intermixture of loam 
similar to the overlying soil. 

6. The inclusion of unp]e> 
ments; the proximity of the 
camp fire;. and the similarity of 
all the phenomena to those of 
the well'known Middens of Denmark and elsewhere, justify the conclusion 
that the Chark Midden is a Vue type of the Middens of the NeoHthio age. 

Some djfBcnlty was experienced in excavating the Midden, as the surface soil 
of the section is thickly overgrown with trees and shrubs: and it was not possible to 
cut a section through the main mass. The underlying gravel was, tiiereiore, 
excavated first; and the Midden deposit was extracted in masses, from which the 
shells were obtained entire; and the finer material was sieved examined. By 
this method many small shells were obtained that otherwise would have escaped 
observation. Foot fiint scrapers and several spalls were found with the shells. 

The Pireheartbs, which are situated about 50 yards to the east of the Midden, 
were located by trenching round them, and removing the top spit to a depth of about 
two feet. This dieolosed a layer of charcoal about 6 inches thick, intermixed with 
a large number of potboilers. The Hearths lay direct^ on the surface of the 
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gn^ol, m&oj oi the pebbles of which were euparficisUy scorched and blackened, 
showing that they had net been used in the same way as the potboilers. The 
comparative thirmess of the charcoal layer, and its homogeneity, suggests that 
only one fire, smd not a series, had been lighted. Towards the peripheries oi ^e 
dreplaces were ioucid five implements and a quantity of flint flakee. 

Thi /tnpZemente.—The implements were submitted to Mr. Miles Burkitt and he 
suggests that they are probably lata Neolithic or Bronze types. Several of them 
were found in immediate justapoation to the fire hearth and immediately on 
the surface of the gravel. They are patinated grey, which eeems to indicate 
. ^ that ^ey had been erpoeed on 

r^CM THr ^ ^ before 

they were covered by the stoney 
loam and alluvium. There was 
no evideQoe on, or near, the fixe 
place of pottery; and no remains 
of bones or teeth to indicate the 
nature of ^e animal food cooked 
on the hearth. Great care was 
taken when collecting the fiints 
to discriminate between those that 
came from the hearths and tboee 
that were fonnd in the overlying 
loam. It wtU be seen from the 
ihustrations (Pigs. 3 and 4) that 
the implements are of rude work¬ 
manship; none of them show any 
signs of polish; and they are 
generally in an unabraded con* 
dition. 

The following list shows what 
was found:— 

1. The Midden. One 
fluted scraper ; three fiat 
scrapers; several spalls. 

2. The Hearths. IFtve 
scrapers; many potboilers. 

3. The Stoney Loam. 
A considerable number of 
implements and flakee were 
found in the soil overlying 
the Hearths. These included 
10 cores; 9 scrapem; 1 borer; 

I fabricator; I wedge; and 
many spalls. 

Dr. L. S. Palmer, who has an 
intimate knowledge of the district, 
and to whom the implements were also submitted, comments on the distribution 
of the flints as follows*'The cores do not seem to be in very close association with 
** the firehearths. Communal cooking was very probably prevalent in Neolithic 
“ times, like communal pottery-baking with the pseudo-neoUthio aboriginee 
*' of Gran Canahe to-day, whilst the manufacture of flint implements was a more 
“ or less specialised craft with the later Neolithic peoples. Hence a very close 
association of potboilers and flint cores would not be expected, and is in fact 
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seldom met with. Tbit is in ^reement 'witii the diafcribution ot the flints at 
" Chirk. 

" !t is ilso interestir^ that the flints found in association with either the Midden 
or the Firchsarths are all artefaota. whilst those from the more superficial deposits 
compiise both cores and flakes, many of ^a latter b^g nnworked." This 
suggests that the actual manufacture of implements was not carried oat on the 
midden site itself. 

“ It is also in all probability not a coincidence that the patination on the flinte 
" from the neighbourhood of the flrehearth is much more ertensiTS tbaiv the patina- 
*' tion on the flints from the Midden. These latter are still quite black, and were 
** probably dropped with the food refuse, and consequently hare never been exposed 
** to the same atmospheric conditions as in the case of the flints dropped round the 
" firehearth. This seems to support your concluricn that the Midden has remained 
** undisturbed sines Neolithic times. 

OorfekUtoa.—The surface of Uie gravel bed, which served as the living floor, 
offers itself as an important psce of stratigraphical evidence for estimating 
approximately the period to which the Midden belongs, Eighteen scetdons lying 
in line between Lee and Selsey show the following sequence of beds in descending 
order 

1. Alluvium.T^wash. 

2. Stoney loam.r^wash. 

3. Brickearth. 

4. Coombs rook, 

5. Stratified gravels (fluvio) or Ifl foot raised boach. 

In ten of these sections, the brickearth and underlying coombe rock are absent, 
and their place is taken by a st^ey loam which has been constructed out of the 
material derived from the brickearth and the coombe rock combined. The stoney 
loam is, therefore, obviously of later date than the briokearth and coombe. 

The sequence of tbe beds at Chark shows a small, but very Important, variation 
in the above order, viz.:— 

1, Alluvium; 2, stoney loam; 3, stratified gravel; 4, brickearth; 6, stratified 
gravel. 

The Midden lies on the top of No. 3 Gravel; and it, therefore, overlies the true 
brickearth. 

It has been shown elsewhere that No. 5 Gravel equals the 16 foot Raised Beach 
at Selsey and Hayling; and that these beds were formed during middle and late 
Paleolithic times. 

Therefore it is now suggested, that the order of deposition of the Chark beds in 
point of time may be as follows 


No. 

Deposit. 

Epoch. 

Sequence 

dates. 

1 

Alluvium 

Recent 


2 

Stoney loam 

Beaker period 

N60 


MiDDSN AN1> HbABTICS 

Robenhausen 

N60 

3 

Stratified gravel 

Neolithic 

N30 

4 

Brickearth 

Neolithic 

N25 

5 

Stratified gravels and sand 

Late Paleolithic 

P63 

Oolumn 

4 represente Hazzeldine Warren's 

modification of M. 

de Mortillet'i 


scheme of classiheation for exprestii^ the relationship of the various periods. (Geol. 
Vol. IX., March, 1902). 

The details in tbe above table seem to be confirmed by the sequence of climatic 
and geographic changes suggested by the late dement Reid, who has shown tiiat the 
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south of Eag^d rose io » beigbt of »boQt 90 feet ebore ita present lerel at the doe* 
of the Neolithic period about 3>000 yeus ago; and that from that date to about 1600 
B.o. it slowly aubeided to ita present lerel, 

Duriog the Heobthic period, therefore, the Solent and Spitbead probably ensted 
only at a river valley; and d)e sea waters of the present cbannel then lay far to 
the south of the lale Wight, It wsa not until the return of the Channel waters, 
towards the close of the Neolithic period, that the Ide of Wight was again cut off 
from the main land, and the Spithead was made available aa a fishing ground for the 
Hampshire tribes. 

ContfuHon,—One of the results of this investigation has been to establish the 
fact that the Midden and the Camp fires are coeval; and it has made the nses of 
both apparent. 

Apart from its histories^ interest, the Cbark Midden is unique of iU kind, for, 
though it is not so large as the great sheU heaps of the Continent, it has muoh in 
common with them; and it is the only instance of a Midden in Britain in which the 
contents are unmIxed with relios of later cultures. 

Its principal features axe the undisturbed character of the deposits in which it 
is embedded; the many species of shells it contains; the well>marked types of 
implements found in it and around the adjacent firehearths; and the total absence of 
any pottery or motel fragments. 

This last point and the preceding stratigraphical evidence afford grounds for 
suggesting that both ^ )£dden and the Hearths belong to the Stono Age, and 
probably to the Bobenhausen period which immediately preceeded the Bronsa Age. 

J. H. COOKE. 


Mesopotamia: Archeology. 

Recent EKcsivattona ii> Mesopotamia. 

J*jSA. 


Buxton. 


By L. J^udl4y Bturton, M.A., 



I am indebted to Brofeesor Langdon for the material contained in this paper, 
my only regret is that, owing to other dutaee, the Professor was unable to write it 
himself. The excavationa with which I propose to deal axe being carried on by 

Mackay at Kish, which is ught milee east of Babylon, on the course of ^e 
ancient bed of the Euphrates. Tbia city, of which the modem name is Shatt-en.Nil, 
was the ancient capital in very early tames, and to it the hinga of Babylon always 
looked with particular reverence even after capital had been moved to Babjdon. 
There are two great mounds on the site, the first, Oheimer, on the west side of the 
old course of the river, which is actually being excavated at present, and the second, 
Ingharra, two miles to the east, which is the more ancient of the two. According 
to the reports received from Mr. Mackay it seems that the city on the first mound 
was built soma time after 2600 s.o., whereas prehistoric Kish was situated in the 
mound on the east ride of the river. The present intention is to excavate on this 
latter mound next year; on the surface, spouted pots and plano.convex bricks 
have been found, u^oubted evidence of its extremely early date. There can he 
little dcubt that early Kish was a real centre of prehistoric culture; the mcii/ of 
the legendary king who ascended into heaven on the wings of &a eagle in search of 
the birth plant, leaving bis dogs behind, who look up at him as he ascends, reached 
prehistoric Egypt. 

Later Kish (Oheimer) suffered deetruotion at the hands of the Beraians when 
they invaded Babylon aad sacked all the ou^st cities, and it seems probable that 
the city was methodically burnt. The excavation of the walls has shown that toey 
are badly ruined aod all the objects found have been exposed to intense heat. The 
staged tower has been uncovered on two sides; it is in quite good condition. 
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walla ara cranellated, a style which came in about 2600 s.o,, about which the 
tower wee probably built. It is recaseed with false pillan to unitata colucxuis. 
On the aoudi.east side a huge st^rcese led up to the top directly, not in a zlg.zag. 
This appears to be the first tower escalated which has bean so built. The temple 
B.unir.lddar.xQak (the Temple of Adoration of the fardamed Abode) lies on this 
side. Both the temple and the tower were on one platform, about two acres in 
extent^ which is at present being cleared. Celle have here been found which were 
the chapels of the gods ether than the god honoured in the main shrine. Among 
the finds are two bricks oi the first Babylonian dynasty. An account of one of these 
has already been published in the Tifiua by 2>r. Langdon. It belongs to Samsudluna 
(20S0-2043), the seTenth king of the dynasty and Hammurabi's successor. Ibis 
brick says that ho restored the temple E.metO'Ureag, the Temple of the Adorxunent 
of the Hero (that is the war>god), Mr. Mackay has found the shrine Ehldehibba 
where the war<god*s statue stood. The second brick also says that Sskmiu-Uuna 
restored the temple and in addition that the second king of the dynasty, Sumu'la.ilum 
(2211-2176), previously restored the temple. We have here then dear proof that 
the great kings of the first Babylonian dynasty paid respect to Kish and mads 
restorations there, probably booauM it was an old Semitic centre. This attitude 
of rsvsrcnoe continued till later times and the recent excavations bare thrown light 
on an old problem. Kerr Porter long ago found a briok which he brought back to 
the British Museum.* This briok belongs to Adad.apal.idinna, an Aramsan 
usurper, who invaded Babylon and reigned there in the beginning of the eleventh 
oentury. The provenance of the briok found by Kerr Porter lu^ been doubted, 
but recent excavations have shown that he was quite right in assigning It to Kish, 
where the tiling of a pavement has been found ea^ briok of which bears this king's 
stamp. The old sentiment held, and the new king rebuilt the whole temple of I he 
war.god, using the boasting phrase that he made it shine like the daylight. It had 
been known previously that HebaobadnetMr the (^reat restored the temple, and 
bricks are constantly being found which bear this statement. In addition to these 
finds a statue has bMn found with an inscription which ahowe that it belongs to the 
Samiu.Uuna period. We have, then, a eeries of dated bricks covering the period 
between the twenty.third and the sixth centuries B.o. ^ it seems we are justified 
in hoping that next year’s exoavstlons on riie other mound will produce details 
of an earlier period. 

In addition to these finds there are some objects from Mesopotamia being 
found which have a possible anthropologioal interest. From Kippur and other 
sites we are getting specimens oi lapls.lazuli from statues. Are these eyes 
intended to be realistic and have we here definite evidence that the early Sumerians 
were a black.baired and blae*eyed people! There is a very beautiful onyx eye 
recently acquired by the Ashmolean Muieum bearing an inaoription which shows 
that jt belonged to Abi>osbuh, the eighth king of the I^byloruan first dynasty. The 
realism and skill with which this is made are very striking, and in this case tbore 
can be no doubt that the artist meant to portray a brown eye. It seems suggsetive 
at least to think that these later brown.eysd poople were the conquerors of an 
earlier blue.eyed race. I have shown elsewheret that blue eyes are not tmoemmon 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and it seems feasible to suggest tentatively, both on this 
end other grounds, that the Sumerians were akin to ^e early inhabitants of Cyprus. 
To-day we have reports of blue eyes among the Kurds. I am innlinM to bkieve, 
then, that we have here an early exteixsion of the Annonoid race. There seems no 
ground for following V. Luschan, who euggeets the presence of Nordics. The problem 
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of the origin of the AJpine rac« is very obscure, but it is oertamly of great value to 
know that very probably they, or a race akin to them, inhabited Mesopotamia in 
the third miUeniiim b O- Hie mound of Ingharra may, perhaps, give us further 
evidence about them nert year, L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON. 


Africa, West: Sociology. Mlgeod. 

Arab Origfine at Garun Qabbaa SyT. W. R. Migtod. CC 

A noticeable feature amoog the peoples west of Lake Chad is that many v U 
olafm an origin from Arabia, and chiefly Yemen. 

This meana little more than that a leader arose who migrated west and collected 
a number of followers by slave-raiding and the prospect of loot, in the same way 
as Babeh did at the end of the 19th century. The legends of this stream of migra* 
tion are so persistent that an authentic gen^ogy proving it in at leant one instance 
is of value in support of the general claim; and this is supplied by the town of 
Garun Gabbos. Many of the migrations appear to have bad their origin in the 
refusal of oert^ persons and familiee to accept Mohammedanism, but whether 
the Arab tribes on the eastern side of Lake Chad owe their presence there to the 
same causa is another matter. In any case, Arab inSHration acroee Africa from the 
Red Sea and the Nile to Lake Chad did not begin in recent centuries. 

The small town of Garun Gabbse is about 12 miles north of Hadeija. The 
present BuJama or Headman (Bulama is a compound Bomu word, meaning Town 
Headman}, named Musa, claims to be of Arab descent and of a long line of kings. 
Izi appearance he is iet black, but with white whiskers, and I found nothing to 
distinguish him from a pure negro, except, perhaps, some slight difference of manner. 
One felt there was a distinction. He s&d he was not a Sbuwa Arab, the Arab tribe 
living to the south of Lake Chad, but an Arab from Sham. i,a, Syria, and tbs line 
of migration of his ancestors was Sham, Kanem, Bomu, Hulumpaidu (or, Kulum. 
pandu). and thenca to Garun Gabbas. His wife was Fula and his children by her 
spoke tiie language of thdr mother. His mother and grandmother were both 
Bornueee. He went the pilgrimage to Mecca before Eabeh's time, and was 6^ years 
away. Ho reckoned his present age at 56. 

The founder of (Sarun Gabbas was one Ibrahim, and members of the same family 
went and founded the now more important city of Dauia. Although the early 
inhabitants of Garun Gabbaa were possibly largely Arab, the leader of the coloniste 
was a Beriberi Bornuese). known to them by the name of Zanoa, but his real 
name vae not known. Zanoa's family no longer exists. The reason of the migra* 
tion out of Bomu was that Ibrahim had a dispute with Mallam Mukhtar, his elder 
brother. He came along peacefully and there was no fighting. Although’ a Beri* 
beri was the leader of the colonista, Garun Gabbas was never under the rule of 
Bomu. Nevertheless the inhabitants are said to have used tba Kanuri language 
(the language of Bomu) in the days before the founding of Daura, the date of which 
1 have not been able to ascertain with any degree of accuracy. The reason probably 
was that owing to the preponderating influence of the Boniu empire as far back 
ss the thirteenth century, and possibly earlier, the Kanuri language became and 
still is very widely used. It had spread even to within a few miles of Kano. 
In any case tiie Bomu influence is reputed to have been very strong in Garun 
Gabbas. 

An unexplained detail is why Zanoa does not appear in the list of kings. 
There are twenty of the aneleot families said to be still represented in the 
conntry. Some of the Inhabitante bad in recent yeans married Beriberi women, 
but Beriberi men had not settled there in great numbers. The town is now very 
small compared with what it was formerly. The present population is Fula, 
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Awuyoka (related to tlie Bedde), ajid some Beriberi, the Fula being in tbe largeat 

numbers. , i 

The old record ol the -wee burnt aocidenUJly yeere ago (eay 19 lo) 
! was told, but a new one bad been written out conUini^ all they could rememb^ 
In the oridnal list was the number of years each king had reigned, bnt they ccnld 
not be reproduced. The first on the list is Ibrahim who came out of Bomu, and 
it is eaid they were Mohammedans then and brought horsea and assee, but not 

to the town, the old mud wall is now scarcely disceinibU. I'he Headman's 
house is surroimded by a high mud wall, but all the other houses are of grass a^ cireular 
in shape There are some baobab trees about, that at the rest-bouae bemg 35 feet 
in ciroumlerence. The soil between Hadeija and Garun Oabbae is dark grey cly, 
except where crossed by the numerous east-to-wsst sand ridges. On the low ndge 
on which stands the reet-house lies a Uttle quarts grarel of very smaU ®xe, which 
was the first I had seen on my westward journey from Lake Chad, water was at 
a depth of twonty*two fathoms. 

List of Kmos ox Gabpu Gabbas from a MairuscBiFr. 

ARABS. 


1. Ibrahim. 

2. Maji. 

3. Kulada. 

4. Yarima. 

5. Kimeri. 

6. Donkoio. 


7- Jatto. 

S. Amsle. 

9. Mamadu. 

10. Docko. 

U. Yahaya. 

12. DanAssawa. 


1$. Aburi- 

14. Sakaina. 

15. Musa. 

16 . Kuj^u. 

17. Adam. 

18. Aliyu. 


19. Tagwoi. 

20. Jimaisi. 

21. Balikurugu. 

22. Isdiaku. 


23. Buluwei, 

24. Guama. 


FULANI. 

25. Buri- 

26. Osumanu. 


27. Abdu. 

28. Abdu. 


SLAVE OF KINO OF EADBIJA, a pagan. 

29. Baluwa. 

ARAB. Orand^aBter of pnseni man. 

30. Mahaman Bako. 

FULANI. 


31. Tukur. 32. Buba. 

ARABS. 

34. Albaji Abubakar, father of present man. 


33. Kao. 


35. Musa (present man, 1922), 
1? W H. MIGEOD 


REVIEWS. 

Aftrioa i EtHnograpliY. ^ 

Eos Unbtkanni^ Afrika. By Leo Frobenius. Munich : C. H, Beck. 1923. CO 
This splendidly produced work is iUustrated by nearly 200 plates, ovct «V 
80 chart* of the distribution of cultures and cultural elements, and some hundreds 
of blocks in the text. From one point of view it takes the place of the iMt 
(unpublished) volume of “ Und Afrika Sprach,” but its real signi^nce lies m itt 
appearance as one of the publications of the Forschunge-Inslitut file Ku tur- 
morphologie, for it is based on the collections, in print and MS., of this Instatute. 

the “ Atlas Africanus,” a cartographical nork, with 
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expIanaCory iotended to set iortir, and interpret, the distribution of the 
elements, mental and material, of the cultures of Afrioa. 

Although vork, apart from plates, contains leas than 200 quarto pages, 
it is nothing leas than a review of the main features of African ethnography, and 
a restatement of the Knltiirkrda ” theory with material modidcations; it is at 
the same time a survey of the prehistoric and historic culture movements which 
have played their part in sha^ng the Africa of to-day. The radical nature of the 
change in the scheme of culture senes recognised by the author will be realised 
when it is mentioned that even so universally adopted a concept as the West 
African Kulturkreis " goes by the board and in its place appear ^e Atlantic and 
South Erythresan cultures. 

The author takes as his starting point two opposed but complementary forms 
of society which he calls ‘'tellnrio’' and “chthonic," the first bdng regarded as 
Aethiopic, the second as Hamitic: the former is patrilineal and agricultural, has 
no market, is organised in age^grades and has a belief In reincamation; the latter 
is matzilineal and pastoral, fattens its maidens, lays st^ees on their chastity, and 
is divided into castea; its dwellings tend to be subterranean. 

On these two prirrutive forms impinged at various times from the paiieolithic 
period onwards waves of culture ori^nating, some in Europe, some in Atia. 
North Africa was directly affected by two cultural movemente>-K>ne, west to east, 
which passed from West Europe to the Near East in the Stone Age vid North 
Africa ; the other, east to west, travelled by water before it struck the coast soath 
of the Mediterranean. As secondary results there came (1) to tiie mouth of the 
Zamberi from South Arabia the Ophlric culture (South Erythi^an sone), its 
movement being conditioned by the search for gold; (2) to Abyasinia and the 
lands to the west as far so the Niger, the Cushitic culture (North Erythrean zone), 
with SabjeO'Akkadian elements; (3) to tiie area north*west of Chad from the 
Syrtes, the Oaramantic culture {Syrtic sone); and (4) from the western Mediter¬ 
ranean {by eea) the Mediterranean culture (Atlantic zone). The two first-named, 
classed toother as laddie Erythrsean, and emanating inunediately from Arabia, 
were prooeded by an Early Erythrsan culture, characterised by Che sUt-druin, 
bamhu bow-string and other features, whose relation to the other culture waves 
dees not seem to be Ised down with great defmitenesa 

In addition to these cultDre* 2 ones, the autimt recognisee areas of infiuence 
where these four culturee met and engendered hybridised forma; thns the Congo 
basin, formerly reckoned to the West African zone, la now regarded as a territc^ 
mainly Atlantic in ite culture, but with some South Erythrs6m influences; while 
the Guinea Coast, mainly Atlantic In culture, baa suflei^ Syrtic influence in the 
great bend of the Niger as well as on the lower Benue, where the North Srythnean 
culture also impinged upon it. 

The '*AtlM A^ikanus” is still only in ite early stages—throe parte have 
appeared so far—but it is abundantly clear that the synthetis set before ua in the 
work under review is, as it were, a summary of the inferences to be drawn from tbs 
completed Atlaa; in other words, that it has to be dealt with, not as a brilliant 
piece of speculative culture history, but as a study documented as no ethno* 
graphical work was ever documented before, not only from all avaibble literary 
sources, hut also by the hundreds of repHee received in reply to a q^esHonneUre 
issued on an international basia. The critic most be prepared to point out, if he 
can, deficiencies in the data and mismterpretatdons of the evidence, or, alternatively, 
he must attempt tixe redistribution of culture elements into an dtemative coherent 
scheme. The former task is simpler and, on a small scale, it is all that can be 
attempted here. As tike work is, so far as ite documentary basis goes, the work 
of a syndieate-^the staff of the Institute which issues the volume—it will be only 
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W the joint contiibutioPB of mx armj of reviewers tbet the validity or otherwise 
of the scheme put forward by the author can be tested. 

An inspectLx of the maps discloses that the area for mioriMUon 

was available than for any other was the Ibo territory, east of the Low Niger. 
According to the author, two features which charactenee this arc^the seicu^ 
freedom ahke of unmarried and of married women—are to be 
to the Aefchiopic and the Hamituc culturea; hut the maps on p^ 73 and 76 ^ow 
no such com^tion of the two elements so is found m the Ibo ooun^, »ve 
south-west of Tanganyika and south-east of Victoria How does the author 

explain the co-existence of contradictory “ symptoms \ 

this CM. the fKU WM. Cle«ly not at tic disposal cl Gebe^t Frobsraos. 

in another case, howsrer, be is fuUy scqnsinted frith them snd yet 
notice fthat looks like a contradictory instance that ^ 

demands to be explained. On p. the map shows toe 

of toe Syrtie culture, toe importance of toe number four, seen in toe four gate* 
% towns^^ four passages of grares, and so on. Now, practical oonsidera^ 
may influence town-planning and too grave alike; if toe nuinto four is » 

Syrdo symptom, it should also be prominent in religion, m toe calendar aM m 
daUy life; yet, to take only one example, there are two f^t ^as m which 
lOn^day wLk U found, Mid neither of them is moluded m toe SyrUo culture 

^'^Even more patadoacal is aa cbitv on p- 134 with regard to EgW‘; 

which, in the author's view, " always received and absorb^ but Mver im^^ 
anjThing of importance." Yet rites of mummification, reincarnation ^fs a^ 
te^ni^gy nay, if Egyptologistt are to be trusted, even tlm authors own 
findi in ^Yoruba country, aU seem to offer unambiguou, emdsnee 

questions which invite notice, such as toe ^ 

with elements of culture like the bsnans, which seeroa to have oonm from toe EMt 
Intoee can hardly bo included among the gifts of any of too cultorM recopused 
the^eadbunting and skull cults of the Nortoeru Proving of 
Nigeria and the -marimba both seem to point m the same d^l^. In fact, a 
reSmed jostifioatlon of the abandonment of toe Eastern ori^ of any 
of^^ civilisation would have smoothed toe way fw toe receptmn of toe 
author's Uter oonclusons; a oonoderation of toe sources rf ^ doinealio arum^ 
of^oa is likewise indiepensahle to a complete survey of Ataoan o^. ^t 
toe^ws of this notice ifl^ to criticise than to summanee the author s views, 

and otter pomte m»y be passed over- at. v 

ito an appendix to this notice it may be permitted to 
steos^ be^^en to issue at least toe Atlas m English and F^ch editicM, 
there widely distribuWd, would bring about a rapid mcreaee in toe iniornmtion 
>1 Via. fVi*. laraiA of Qolv ft few vaaw would see a second edition witt no 
areas and in^ Oet^rat Frobenius to delight alike the aWdait ^ the 
? 0 ^ 0 f beautilu! books with another volume no less fasomatmg than^tii^o^ 
here reviewed. 

Guernsey: stone Konuments 

studied toe ea^ 

dooumentory history of the Channel Islands with special care, and, witii the 
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transference of the fine Lukis ’* collections of prehistonc m&tenal to the public, 
he hae taken up the question of their arran^meDt and of the researches ueceasery 
for the more complete elueidatiou of the problems they raise. In the course of 
this work, Colonel de Gavrin reioTcstigated some of the Ouomsey raegahths, and 
his discovery of the sculptured figure on the under side of the capstone of the 
D^UB Doh^ -was reported in hUN (Vol. XX, Ko. 65. 1920. Sept.). In all his 
tvork, Colonel de Guerin shove himself videly read in general arclueology, British 
and Continental, and it is much to be desired tiiat he should taka a more direct 
and personal part in scientific life in this country than his heavy reaponubilities 
as one of the leading pnblic men of Guernsey allow. 

In this artiolo, which is one of unusual importance, he gives a list in which 
he traces 66 dolmens and cists and $9 menhirs^^ which, respectively, 15 and 6 
still esst. The others have been traced through references in terriers (locaUy 
" Livree de Perchage '*) and other legal documents. They are mapped ss accurate^ 
as possible under the drcumstances. and the plac«<names and folklore are studied 
in interesting fashion. The megaliths ocenr in local groops, of which seven can 
still be traced, most of which include both dolmens and menhirs; and in several 
cases the tradition of sanctity persisted down to the Middle Ages, whether in true 
or in inverted form, for the local connection between great stone monuments and 
witchot^ ceremonies is a very clear one, and Gnarnsey belongs to that western 
zone of Europe wherein the Church cf the early Middle Ages found itself opposed 
by older rites gathering round the megahths. Colonel ^ Guerin tells us that 
tiraces of ntes gathering round megaliths have persisted almost to our own time 
in Guernsey, and their importanoe in modem Brittany is well known. 

Colonel de Gn^nn thinks that the circles, first of sacred fountains, then of 
menhirs, and lastiy of dolmens upon the hiHa surrounding the town, all point to 
the fact that a settlement of Neolithic man existed either on the actual site of the 
old town of 8. Peter Port surrounding the place where the church now stands, or 
upon the plain that most have e:ctended seaward four or five thousand years ago. 
It is interesting that, from the parish known as “The Forest.” the author has 
Dot been able to any trace of a dolmen, bnt there were once three menhirs 
in the parish. 

It is much to be desired that Colonel de Guerin should induce his fellow* 
members of the local somo^ to give us the same detafied information for the lesser 
isles of the archipelago, and that the Jersey Society should study the Jersey ones 
analogously. The differeuce in type between Guernsey and Jersey megaliths, the 
supposed contrasts betfween Guomsey on the one hand and Alderney on the other 
m this respect, ruse interesting scientific problems. Probably. Jersey and 
Alderney were both joined, or nearly joined, to the Continent four thousand yesH^ 
ago, while Guernsey was already well out in the sea. and the relationship of 
Guernsey’s monuments to those of West Brittany is very clear. That Jersey and 
Aldemsy contrast with one another as well as with Guernsey raises other points 
of Intemst, especially as Guernsey and Jersey seem to have no trace of that 
holding of land in strips which was a characteristic in Alderney, an island which 
has also yielded numerous remains cf bronze swords. 

With the Lukis Museum and its rich collections, with Colonel de Guerin and the 
students around him. and the able leaders of the Soci4td JetsUise, we should soon 
get a valuable re*aurvey of the Neolithic aixd Bronze Ages in the Channel Islands, 
Such a re*survey would bring out points of general value to science in several 
directions. H. J. F. 


tnm Alio Sromswoons, L«d.. His Majesty's Priaten. EmC Bardiag fitieeb, Leudoo, B.C.4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate H- 

Amerlca, Central: Archeeolo^. Lothrop, 

stone Vokee fVom Mexleo anct Central America. By S. K, Lothrop, |?A 

Archaologic&l &tudi«8 in Mexico and Central Amorioa have placed on record uO 
certain claaaee of objects of uaugual and definite shape and of Tvide diatribntion, the 
function of •which is unknown, Stone yokes form one of the most important and 
znysterious of such groups. 

The stone yoke is shaped like a letter U, and is abont two feet in height (Rg. 1). 
The bevelled outer surface is often carved with elaborate desigits, which have been 
analysed by Strobel,* Parry.t, Holmes, { Pewkcs.l and others. The distribution 
extends from Salvador across Guatemala, Chiapas, 
and Oaxaca to the central Mexican platoaa, and 
thence eastward to the Gulf of Mexico. The centre 
of manufacture was the Totonac region, including 
the stat438 of Vera Cruz, Puebla, and Tlascaia, to 
which •the stone yoke is connected not only by the 
number of apeoimens found, but also by the 
character of the deoorati^ve motives. Fragmentary 
specimens have been found at Copan, Palenque, and 
other Old Empire Maya citiee, from -which fact it is 
evident tiiat the stone yoke was evolved before the 
abandonment of these cities at the close of the 
sixth century, a.D. On the east coast of Mexico, 
in tbe Totonac region, stone 3 ^ke 8 have been found 
in gravee, placed around the bodice of tho dead. ^ 

Such are the general facts now known. voee xbok' xotmbojcoo. 

An aura of mystery hna surrounded the stone r5nACBus,Mxxico(AVi*aHoures). 
yoke because it has been impossible to identify 

this object either in the native manuscripts or In the many available examples of 
sculpture in stone and clny. In consequence, there has t»ecn ranch speculation as 
to its function. Tho question, of how it was used is answered by the figurine shown in 
Plate H, which was recently purchased by the writer in the city of C^atemala. The 
exact finding place of this specimen is unknown, but it is said to have come from the 
Department of Quiche. This is quite in keeping with the nature of the clay, thin 
and well fired, and of tbe peculiar creamy grey colour -which characterises some of 
the pottery of the region named. 

Tbe figure is clad in a breech clout and a heavy shee^like garment which reaohtt 
from the breast to the -thigbs. Spiral bandages cover -the arms and legs. This 
peculiar dress gives ground for the belief that tho figure represents a warrior clad in 
the cotton armour described in all eariy accounts of tiie natives, but of which no 
actual examples remain. Tbe stone yoke is plsced around tbe waist with tbe 

* Herroaan Sirebel: “Studien ilb«r 3t«iaJoche sua Mexico und Mlttel'AmecUce.” I/U. 
AiKhiv JUr VoL III, 1890, pp. 481-491. Also “KachCreg sur Studien fiber SteinjooHc.** 

Op. tii.. VoL VI. pp. 44-48. 

t BVsAois Psny: "The Ssered gtoits,'* Londoa, 1888. 

{ W. H. Holmoe; " Archwologioel Studies amons tbe AncieiU C^tise of Mezioo." FUUt 
Ooiumbion JkifuseuM. AnthropoJosiesJ Serisc. Vol. 1, Ko. S. 1895, pp. 809*322. 

I J, W. iFswkes : '* Certain Anciqtiitue of *£aetem Ue^o.** .bureau </ Amsncon Ethnoiofy. 
Tcrenty-fifth Annual Beport. 1907. 
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open end at the right side of the bcNiy. It exhibits not only the typical outline 

but the typical croea-section^ vbich resembles a 
truncated triangle. Some small object, now broken 
oS and lest, was attached to the yoke at the base 
of the arclied portion. 

With the knowledge in rrt'nA that the stone 
yoke was worn around the waist, vi elimination 
of Middle American sculpture is singularly barren of 
representations of this object which can be identified 
It is true that many figuiee seen on Maya stelie 
and lintels w^r about the waist a heavy projecting 
belt with numerous heads attached to it. These 
suggest the yoke, but not with great exactness. 
On several of the sculptured slabs from Santa 
Lucia Conzumalhualpa,* however, stone yokes are 
certainly represented. This site lies on the Pacific 
slope of the Cordilleras in Guatemala, not far from 
the town of Jlacuintla. The sculptured slabs to 
which we refer, some of which are as much as 
twelve feet high, characteristically represent a dwty 
to whom ail offering of a human bead or heart is 
made by a man w'carmg a yoke. An example is 
shown in Fig. 2. The yokes, it will be observed, 
exhibit the ^aracteristio bevelled outer surface and 
are placed with tlie broad side up, as Is also the cose 
in Plate H. 

From the evidence which has been adduced it is 
manifest that tho stone yoke was worn aroimd the 
waist. From the nature of the object itself it is 
clear that it served no utUitarian purpose, and the 
problem has only been half solved until tbe purpose 
and symbolism have been explained. To this phase, 
however, we have ne oontribution to make. The 
persona) belief of the wiiter is that the yoke may 
represent the underworld, because the outline 
reeemblee the Mexican symbol for that region and 
also because tbe yoke is associated with death and 
sacrifice in the Santa Lucia sculptures. This, how- 
ever, is only speculation, and proof must await the 
presentation of new facts. S. K. LOTHROP 
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Britain : Arolissoloyy. Blackmore. 

Ths PHtdown FHnts. By B. P. Blachnore, M.D.. P.BG.S. CQ 

Having recently, through the courtesy of Br, Smith Woodward, hod Uv 
an opportunity of seeing, and examining the flint stones found in aseociatior 
in the gravel from which the PUtdown skull was obt^ed, I have no hesitaticu 
in stating that in my opinion they are humanly worked, and not the product of 
any of the so*oaUed natural forces. Additional e^dence is furnished by the bone 
implement found in the same deposit; tbs pointed end of this bone clearly shows 
marks of having been out by a sharp flint, whilst the other end has evidently been 

* Thw6 MuJptures have baen deacribed by Habal, Baat^an, SeUr, Buen. and StrabeL The 
piMM publUhed ar» ia the B«riio Bthoogr^bical Musaum. Other elicJar pieces stood outside 
the old mueeuffi In Quatemala City, which wee d«stro7od by the earthquake ia ISIS. 
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rounded off so ae not to hurt the hsnd when used £or di gg ing; it would have made 
a very useful tool for digging or grubbing up roots. 

By some observers, the presence of a well-marked bulb of percussion is 
regarded as the only hall-mark of human dint-chipping, and this fact is uodoubtedly 
of fiist-class importance, but it is not necessarily the only indication of man's work. 

From the physical structure of flint, the varioas forms of fracture, and the 
accompanying eurfaoe condition, can he recognised by those who have studied 
this subject and had practical esperionco in field work; they can tell, for instance, 
the direction in which a blow has been struck to detach a fragment from the main 
body of a flint nodule : the direction of the blow* consequently indicates the intention 
of the striker. In the early work the bulb of percussion is often not present; but 
another indication of human work exists in the presence of bnusiz^. obviously 
cansed by a number of smashing blows on one spot; the flint would not chip 
kindly, and consequently was repeatedly struck in the vain endeavour to detach a 
fragment of flint. The indication afforded by these repeated smashing blows on 
one spot may be regarded as the equivalent of the bulh of percussion. 

These remarks apply especially to the flints discovered by Mr. Reid Moir, by 
whose kindness and liberality I have been able to study a great number of the 
examples obtained by him from tbe beds below the Norfolk crag. There is no 
doubt, in my mind, tlmt these forms are due to human ageuoy. probably a Pilidown 
race who lived in the Norfolk district during tbe pre-Crag period. The men of 
the Piltdown race were pooketless wanderers, who shaped any suitably sized flint, 
by roughly backing off fragrurnm, to make a tool serviceable to their immediate 
wonts—having used it. the flint was either dropped or thrown away. It is clearly 
unreaeonable to judge the workmanship on theee early tools by the same rules as 
one applies to the later pakcolithic implements, just as it is obviously unfair to 
question tho human work on palieolithic flints because it does not accord with the 
tine ripple flaking of the lat^r neolithic period. 

The knowledge of the beet manner of flint working was acquired very gradually 
—the early roi^ hacking gave way to more careful chipping, which w-as followed by 
flaking, ending in the perfection of work as seen in the delicate parallel surface 
flaking of the knives of J>enmark and Egypt. Prof. Flinders Petrie has observed that 
tha early Egyptian flint knivea are worked by chiiiping, but that the ripple flaking 
belongs to the second prehistoric period. 

It thus appeals that a rough but very useful division of flint working in the three 
periods may be described by the terms ?tacki»g, chipping, and jlaking : hacking 
for the eoliths, chipping for palssoliths, and flaking for neoliths. The assignment ^ 
tho various flint implements to thoir proper relative periods baa a geologic, aa well 
as an arohsological importance, for when they are figured and treated as fossils 
they greatly asslat geologists in coming to a right conclusion as to the age and position 
of many of the scattered beds of gravel and brick earths; especially is this tbe case 
in the absence of shells or other organic remiuns. H. P. BLACKMORE. 

India: Religion. Plsharotl. 

Notea on Ancostor-worship current in KeraiA. Bff K. Bama 

PUharati. DU 

Worahip of ancestors is a common practice liere. It takes various forms, the 
nature of which is determined more or less by the place the particular individual 
bolds in religious, social or political life. 

As in other parts, tbe simplest type consiata of the §F&ddha. the offering of 
oblations by the nearest direct deecendant of the deceased, on the anniversary of 
his or her death. This prao^ce is common to all, and the fidlure to perform the 
SrSddha is punished with social ostracism. A general draddha also is commonly 
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performed by the senior member of the f&mily to all the manes en nuza« on 
every nev-moon day. This is done for the satisfaction of those anoeetora whose 
Unee have become extinct. Unlike the first form, it is not obli^tory. The 
8raddha is pxtrely a domeetic function. 

Another widely prevalent type is the setting apart of a particular room as the 
abode of the manes, who are supposed to safeguard the interesta of the family. A 
lighted lamp is kept in this room, and admission is restricted to members of the 
family; even these are allowed in only after they have pnrified themselves by bathing 
and the like. This also is a purely domestic type, chiefly current amongst the Naim. 
Tb^ is no daily worebip and sometimes not even annual worship. The practice 
is not prohibited amongst the higher castes of Hindus. One of the rooms in the 
Palace at Cochin is thus kept in memory of a prince who died there. 

The third, a stiU less common, but not rare, type seems to be cloeely related to 
the preceding. It consists in preserving in a place in the hou se o pmetimes in the 
main building, sometimes in an outhouse—symbols to keep up the memory of a 
distinguished ancestor. The place thus assigned is looked upon as sacred; and the 
symbols used are sometimes a statue, or a weapon, generally a sword or a trident, 
if the ancestor happens to be a warrior; or beads or slippers or a dajida (stick), if 
he is a spiritu^ist. This also is only a family shrine, and one of the members of the 
family acts ae the priest. Such shrines are not generally open to outsiders. Worship 
is offered to the deceased ancestor d^y, weekly, monthly or annually, as the cose 
maybe; but seasonal and aimual feetivities are celebrated. The most noted iustance 
of this Qrpe is the shrine kept by the PSzbui Kaniy&n. a traditional astrologer, to 
glorify the memory of, and get inspiration from, his distinguished ancestor. 

A slightly amplified form of the same, and therefore appealing to a wider circle, 
constitutes another type. This may be of two kinds: sometimes the family shrine 
is thrown open to the public, when, for instance, an offering at a particular family 
shrine is supposed to l» efficacious as a palliative for diseases and tire like. Such, 
for instance, are shrines originally set up in honour of a distinguished Mantra-Vadin 
(a professor of the black art) and later thrown open to the public. Such a popular 
shrine exists at Idapally. At other times the shrine may be set up by a particular 
sect of people to honour one of their distinguished predecessors. As a notable 
instance, may be cited tbs building of a temple at Kaladi in honour of Sri ^ankarS- 
ob&rya by his disciples. It is not merely a sectarian temple, but a temple for all 
Hindus. In these there are daily ceremouies and annual festivals, a member of 
the family acting as a priest in the former case and a ptud Brahmin in the latter. 

Such family shrines and sectarian, class, or profesaonal shrines sometimes 
grow into public temples. The passage of time and the growtii of legends around 
the shrine probably account for this development. The shrines of the ChfiramSn 
Perum&l at Tiruvancbikulam is an instaoee of this. Local patriotism sometimes 
hastens such a development. In such shrines, tiiere are all the paraph emalia of 
an ordinary temple. 

Still another type is fouiid in the instittition of social festivities, of religions 
fsetivttiss, of social customs, and, lastiy, of religious ceremonies. 

Social Fectiviiiea.-^The most popular instance of this type is the O^am festival, 
celebrated by all people, rich and poor alike. This is in honour of Maha-BUi, and 
is accompanied not merely by feasting, but also by the setting up and worshipping 
in every Halayalee house of a symbolic statue of the revered king . 

The Pauranio story of V&mana’s cotK^ueet of MahS Bali, when divested of its 
poetio embellishments, seems to resolve i^elf into a political incident. This view 
is suggested to me by my esteemed friend, A. Krishna Pisharoti, an erudite 
Sanskrit scholar, who is now engaged in bringing out a history of Kerala and of 
Malayalam language and bteratuie. 
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TK© theory in brief is this. Msh& BaU to a powerful Dravidian 1^. lo 
spite of all their efforts, the Aryans could not OTerooma him in battle, and so they 
resorted to strategy. They sought the help of a distinguished saint, now known 
as Vamana, who, if one may theoiis© from his name, which denotes short steers, 
must have been a Dravidian, later converted to Aryan belief. He made the Kii^ 
promise to give him anytime be asked, and then caught him in his own trap by 
claiming his whole kii^om. A true pattern of nobility, the King surrendered 
his whole kingdom. Struck probably by hia generotity and a sense of repentance 
forth© dec^t, the swnt obt«tined for him a portion of bis kingdom, to which hs had 

The story says he became the king of the land of NigSs. Kerala eeems ^ ^ 
the land referred to an Niga Uka. For (i) Naga is the name given to ths »nhabitante 
of this land, (ii) NSga Loka is s^ to be bounded by the Western Gbaute. (ui) 
The peculiarly MaUyalee institution of the Ojiaui festival pointe to the intimate 
relation between Bali and the people of this laud, (iv) And, lastly, the old 
princes of KeraU aro said to have descended from Maha Bali and his grandson 

In the light of this view, the exceedingly strong bold that the social festival 
has upon us is oesily explained. When it is also remembered that wor^ip is offered 
not merely to Mahfc Bali, but also to the Ileity enshrined at T^ka-Kwa, it may 
also be maintained that his capital must have been at TrikkR Kara, now a petty 

village situated not far from Ernakulam. , 

Annual festivities are held in the temple at Tnppucuu. 
thura (Cochin State) in honour of a Nambudiri virgin lady, and of a carpenter. 

^oc^fll Ousfoms.—The custom amongst ASiries (professional carpenters), wiw 
form a oast© by themselves, of first serving their guests, is instituted ss a mark of 
respect for the memory of Perum-Thachan (the great architect). 
lUligicnts Ccrewmies,—As an instance may be mentioned the 
(service of God), performed in the temple at Irinjalaknda, Oochm Stote, which 
indirectly keeps up the memory of some Nambudiris murdered by a rival clan. 

I shall conclude this outline sketch with a reference to the otigin of the very 
old and sacred temple at Cranganore which is held in great aw© and reverence 
throughout all Kerala. It is dedicated to Bhadra-Kali. whose wrato is supposed 
to be the cause of all epidemic diseasea in Kerala. To gain her good wiU a big annu^ 
isatival is held towards the close of February or the beginning of hlar^, w^ 
thousands and thousands of people stream into the place from far and wide, ibe 
temple vas founded between the years 116 and 125 a.p. by Chen^^uva Perumal, 
the Imperial Sovereign of all Kerala, who reigned from 69 a.d. to 125 a.d., to com- 
memorate the tragic end of a faithful woman. . . u 

Kaimaki was the fair and virtuous bride of Kovalan, a nch merchant, wbo 
lived in Chala during the reign of Uanchel-Chenni. He was lednoed to poverty 
because of his lo<»e life, and migratod to the Fandya Kingdom, aocomparned by h« 
devoted wife. There the uofortunate man to charged with stealing one of a pau 
of anklets intended for the queen and was hanged. The indignant wife prov^ 
the innocence of her husband at the court of the king and charged the ^g 
unrtghteouanesa. Cutting off one of her breasts, she threw it mto the midst^ the 
oouncil-chamber and invoked eternal ooraes upon the king. She then rushed out 

of the court and ran to the hilla, where she died, , ^ i 

One of the mountain chiefs, who was on his way to the court of the Ferumal 
to pay his annual subsidy, happened to witness her death, and repor^ it at the 
comt of his overlord. To this information ChattanSr, the court poet of the Pandya 
king at that moment a distinguished gueet of the Perumll, then ad^ the 
Dtecedini details. The PerumU to struck with pity on hearing the woeful eM^ 
and as^ his younger brother, Prince Ilankov Adigal, to commemorato it by 
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writing a book. The queen wae eo overcome with sympathy ior her unfortunate 
aUter, that she requested her lord to build & temple in honcn;r of the devout 
and faithful wife. Thus, thanks to the royal sorrow, au exoelleut work. 

Chila^^ik&rfm," was written, and a temple was built, one of the most sacred in 
all Kerala, to preserve the memory of the tragic fate of a noble woman. 

K. RAMA PISHAROTI. 


Balkan Peninsula: Ethnography. Durham. 

The Seclusion of Meifdens from the Lig;ht of the Sun. and a 
further note on the Bird Tradition Jn the Balkans. By M. Edith Dl 
Durham. 

A further point of interest in the ballad of Guide Jovan and the Daughter of 
Tsar Stefan (ree Mam, 1923, 88) is the fact that ebe is described as having grown 
up in the cage for fifteen years/* audit isin the cage " that her father visita her. 
On the word havrz, a cage, Jilipovitch, in his edition of the ballads of Kralyevitoh 
Marko (Zagreb, 1899) gives a note stating that this was the name ^ven to tho 
pavilion in which the Royal princesees of Constantinople were brought np, tlius 
suggesting a similarity between the Byzantine and Serbian courte v/hkh doubtless 
existed. In the ballad of the Sister of Lek Kapetan, howevor, we find a simUar 
reference which throws a different !^t on the “ cage.” Here we are told “ the 
" maiden, they say, has grown up in the cage; has grown up for fiftoen years and 
never baa seen the son or the moon.'' Probably Tsar Stefan's daughter, too, was 
encaged to keep her from the sun and moon. For it is owing to her going upon the 
roof of the tower and attracting the light of the rising stm by putting on the glittecir^ 
croxvn that misfortune befalls her. The falcon comee from the spot where the sun 
rises. And the tower in which he lives at Orluyevatt redects the light of the sun 
from tbe goldao winged ball upon its roof and the light of tiie moon the metal 
of the ro^ itself. 

These stories may be referred to the Danaid gronp of Marches, which Hartland * 
in disoussiQg the belief in impregnation by the euu uid tbe custom of female 
aeclusioQ at puberty, points out is common in the Mtedrterranean area. He quotes 
an Epirote story from von Hahn Griechische und Albanesische Mfirchen,” 1,295) 
in which a maiden, who has been promised to the sun, is shut up by her mother 
in a tower in which all apertures through which light might enter have been closed; 
but tbe sun sends a beam of light through the keyhole, which had been overlooked, 
to fetch her. 

The fact that tho ^rd tradition is strongest in Albania, whose inhabitants call 
themselvea eagles, and in Montenegro where tbe Montenegrins call themselves falcons, 
together with the fact that the Serb ballads in which tbe falcon appears are principally 
those of Kosovo and Montenegrin districts, whereas tbe term '‘soko" sceircely 
appears in the later and strictly Serbian ballads, led me to suppose that the tradition 
is probably one of the South rather than the North, one already there when tbe 
Serb invasion took place. Had it been brought in by the Serbs, we should expect to 
find it strongest in the North. Whereas it is in the mountain districts in the South 
West, to which the older inhabitant would naturally flee, that the tradition la still 
abve. 

The doubtful point of this theory was tbe fact that the gymnastic societies of 
the Csschs, by means of which the national idea has been strenuously propagated 
for some time, are known as “Sokols." It seemed, therefore, possible, that the 
falcon was a Slav tradition. 


*E. 8. EsrilAod, '^Tbo I,eg*nd of Perssga." Londoo, 1896, I, 99 etc. 
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By the courtesy of Mr. F. Maicbant I have now leamt that the “ Sokols " 
were founded ae recently as 1862 by Miroslav Tyr and Jindrich FOgner. Tyr 
made e journey into Montenegro and was struck by the fact that the Montenegnna 
called themaclves falcons and often wore falcons’ feathers, and adeyted tha title 
for bis gymnaatic societies. Further, that there is no bird tradition in Czech 
literature. 

This seems to show that the falcon or bird tradi^on belongs to the Mediterranean 
group of cults and is pre>Slavomc in the Balkans. M. EDITK BCRKAM. 


Indonesia; Meg*alltlilc Oultnrs, Perry. 

Mr. Hutton's Comments on the Meg^l it hie Culture of Indonesia. |tA 

By W. J. Perry. VC 

lo his work on the Serna Nagas, Mr. Hutton has included an Appendix 
(No. 6) entitled, " The Sernas and Mr, Perry’s Mcgalithic Culture of Indonesia,” 
in which he attributes to me statements which, be says, are at variance with 
Che facts so far as the Naga Kills arc concerned.* As hlr. Hutton’s remarks are 
bound to suggest that the general concIusionB reached in my book are unsound, 
I feel impelled to try to correct that impi’ession. I will take his prircipal objections 
eeriaiim. 

3i&. Hutton makes mo say:— 

(1] “ That hereditary chiefs in Indonesia claim descent from a sky-spirit.” 
This, presumably, is contradicte<l because the Sema havo cliiefa, usufdly hereditary, 
who do not claim descent from the sky-world (148^). So it w ould be if I made it. 
What 1 said was very different. In speaking of the coming to Indonesia of strangors 
who, I argued, brought with them the use ci stone and other cultural elenxente, 
1 said that “ The immigrants appear to have brought with them the belief in a 
“ world in the sky, a belief which, so far as can be told, was not held by the 
“ indigenous peoples before their arrival. The members of those classes which 

were shown to have been founded by the strangers imagine that they go to 
'* the sky.world after death. In certain cases the hereditary chiefs claim descent 
'* from inhabitants of the sky*world, and the supreme being is sometimes a stone* 
" usir^ immigrant, or seme enu who is said to have lived on the earth ” (181). 
In other places I said that the strangers ” settled in some places and founded linn 
’ of chiefs” (71); that “the hereditary chiefs of Indonesia who are thus 
“ descended el^m to be of divine descent” (73); further that “their chiefly 
“ descendants claim descent from beings of the sky*world ” (85). 

(2) “ That the use of stone in general is associated with the presence of 
" hereditary chiefs,” 

(8) “ Tliat the use of stone graves and stono seats is specially connected with 
“ hereditary chiefs.” 

Neither of these represents in the least what I said. The quotation in (2) Is 
truncated. The context is : “ The presence or abeonoe of stonework in any place 
“ seems to depend principally upon the presence or absence of a chiefly class 
“ distinguished from the commoners by a special use of stone. If this be so, it 
“ is reasonable to suppose that the use of stone is an element of an immigrant 
“ cidture associated with the presence of hereditary chiefs ” (44)—which is not 
sc dogmatic as Mr. Hutton would have it. If he hid taken the tTouble to quote 
the general conclusions at the end cf the same chapter, he would not have produced 
^e same impression. For I said that “ the use of stone is an clement of a culture 
“ which has spread to alL parts of Indonesia in varying degrees, and in different 

* He sUc devotes some pages (414 it M 9 .) of Iw work on '^Tbe An^ami Kagas to co», 
and lus camuianta are of lika valiie aa repreaenting 1 S 7 actuM stateiDaots. 
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waj 0 , introducera bemg atr^n^ers wbo oft^n eat^blisbed tbemselTed aa 
cM^e" (49). In more than ono pl^ I have taken particulu care to remark 
on the special case oi the Naga tribee. When the secular use oi stone, 

i.e., for houses> seats, walls, I mentioned ** the Taugkhul Nagaa, who make stone 
" houses, and among whom no distinct chiefly class has been detected " (56). In 
smothor chapter connected with Stone Origin Myths, it was noted that no people 
wito a distinct chiefly class feunded by the strangers bad such tales. As far 
as we knew, none of the peoples discussed in this chapter have a class of 
" hereditary chiefs who are distinguished from the comiuoners by the use of stone 
seats or stone graves of a special sort or size . . . the Nags peoples have, 
sc far as ve have been able to discover, no chiefs.” The Tangkhxd sjid Kabul 
Nag» were mentioasd in this connection as stone-using peoples with no distinct 
chiefly class (73 et seg.). Further on in the same chapter, 1 mentioned the Tangkhul 
Naga as a people who have aeg^uired a considerable use of stone and then have 
" migrated ” (84). It is patent from these quotations that, far from being contra* 
dictory, my statements are really in ei^aot agreement with Hutton, when he 
claims that the general concln^n . . . from the Naga Hilb u that the 
use of stone and descent from sky-spirits is [rio] found primarily where there 
" are democratic insdtntions ” {39L-‘2). 

(4) '' That the use of seats at all is foreign to the civiUsarion of Indonesia 
” peoples, who habitually sit on mats or squat on the groimd.” 

I bow to Mr. Hutton's superior knowledge. I should remark, however, that 
he says that “ The sitting-places of a Serna village consist of a simple platform, 
” generally of bamboo, and in front of the houses of important persons ” (392). 
This suggests a specialised sitting-place, as I should expect. The point is. How 
do the Serna Naga rit in their- houses or when away from these slttiog.places 1 

(6} “That materials used for building probably do not depend on local 
” conditiens.” This is beside the point. 1 have not discussed t^ question of 
building materials at all. My remarks were cenflned to the use of stone, and I see 
CO reason to modify them. Similarly, with regard to 

(6) '‘That working in stone is roughly co-extensive with a cult cf sacred 
" stones," for conflrmaticn of which I re^ the reader to my book. 

(7) “ That the existence of certain food tabus shows that the aoul.subatance 
'* of man is regarded as identical with that of the animals whose flesh is tabued.” 
This contention I repudiate. The conolusicn arrived at was quite different. “ The 
" available evidence thus points to the stone.using inuojgrants as the introducen 

of certun notions concerning the relatione between men and some animals. 
” These notiona are based, it eeems, upon the assumption that men vid these 
” animals difler from other organic beings in possessing a ' soul.snbstance/ which 
” is derived from the sky*world *' (L59). On re-reading the chapter, I see no 
reason to depart from that conchuion. No attempt was made to use the relations 
between men and animals as an index of toe ideas underlying that relationship. 
That suggestion was made on the basis of certain evidence derived from the ideas 
of the soul possessed by peoples of (Celebes and Borneo. The question of food¬ 
stuffs was simply used to support the theory of a relationship l^tween men and 
animals, it being suggested toat such animals were not eaten because of some 
supposed relationship. Mr. Button makes a remark which goes to show that he 
liQS not properly understood the meaning of the argument. He speaks of Nagas 
as hardly likely to think at all of the substance of the soul apart from the soul 
'* iteeli, fox they do not grasp abstractions **—a statement that leaves one gasping. 
I was under the Impression that, on pp. 149 sT s^., I had given a sufEciently clear 
account of “ soul substance,’* which is nothing more than the “vital essence,” 
the “ life,” as I noted on p. 149. No wonder my stateoients are misinterpreted. 
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Mr. Huttcn mentdoos a matter is couiectioo witb tha Ao Nags. “ Mr. Parry *s 
“ conclusoDS that myths ascribir^ tba eource of a tribe to a hole m the ground 
are ' due to the adoption of the culture aeeooiated vith the uac of stone and of 
'' ‘ the practice of IntermeDt ’ fails here. The Ao all aacribe their origin to a hole 
in the ground at the place called Lungtrok'^* Si^ stones ChongUemdi Kill, 
'* but tbey neither use stone nor practise intcnnent” (393). On the occasion 
quoted I was discussing certain 8tone*usmg peoples, and made the foIio^ving 
remark: In a paper on ‘ Myths of Origin anH the Home of the Dead in Indonesia.' 
“ 1 have quoted e:raiQples to show that those peoples who inter their dead 
" generally belieTe that their ghosts go into the underground world, which is the 
“ supposed place of origin of the race." I then said that the peoples in question 
interred their dead and had this belief. “ Thus it 'would appear that the form of 
“ the origh^ myth in which the ancestoia of tlie race came out of the underground 
'* world by means of a bole covered by a stone, is due to the adoption by the same 
" ]>eople of tile culture associaCed with the use of stone, and of the practice of 
*' interment" (34). Cases such as that of the Ao Kaga are 'well known to me, as 
is evident from the qualidcationa made in my statement }uat quoted. 1 allowed 
for such cases in another place: “ I »hAll not discuss here all cases in which the 
'* thesis of the paper on' Myths of Origin' appear to be contradicted, I shall reserve* 
the consideration of such apparent exceptions until the time when 1 shall be 
" able to cliscuaa the problem at length " (IL3 n.l.). Mr. Hutton thus once ^ain 
attributes to me positions that I have never adopted. 

Mr. Hutton fails foul of me for grouping terraced irrigation and irrigation 
together under the beading of terraced irrigation," 1 am quite prepared to include 
both as “Irrigatiou." The point is that irrigatioo and terraced irrigation agree 
so closely in ^fcribation with the building of megalithio monuments, that hardly 
any doubt can exist as to their intirnate association. But Mr. Hutton, havli^ 
found me in such serious error, cannot refrain from drawing the moral. " One 
" hesitates after titet to accept such a statement as that in Indonesia * no signs 
" ' exist of any beliefs in a world in tlie sky or in beings connected with it previous 
“ ' to the arrival of the stone-uringlmmigrimte.’ At any rate, the heavenly bodies 
" must ha've been there to rouse the natural imagination of men *’ ($94). In what 
way has man in the Naga Hillg been stirred by the heavenly bodies 1 Says 
Mi. Hutton : “The forces and phenomena of Nature, though ootdefinitely dei£ed by 
the Serna, aie often regarded as the TuaDifcstations or abodes of spirits. In the 
“ case of the aun and moon, they are not worshipped or deified, and no clear con- 
“ ception at all is entertained of their nature. They are regarded as phenomena,, axid 
" their ezistence is taken as a matter of course; but they are called upon to '^itoesa 
" oaths and asseverations, and cannot be falsely invoked with impunity " (249). 

Precisely. The sun and moon in certain places are practiosUy ignored, and 
in others receive an elaborate cult. Given the inv^ablo presence of the sun, how 
comes it that, in South*West Timor, the ruling class call themselves Children of 
the Sun, and that in Timor, and the islands to the east, an elaborate cult is 
connected with the Sun>god, while the Nagas have nothing of the sort? How is 
one going to explain this contradiction in the a*ay hinted at by Mr, Hutton? 
The task is impossible. 

Much more could be said about the remarks of Mr. Hutton, but space will 
not aiJo'W. 1 hope to have shown, by ample quotations, that the “ conclusions " 
attributed to me by Mr. Hutton aie l^t the veriest tia'vestics of fact. Mt. Hutton 
is indulging in the time.honoured pastime of knocking down steaw men. Perhaps, 
when he attacks me in another appendix, he will take the precaution of quoting 
my words in full, so as to enable the reader to judge the matter. 

W. J. PBBBY. 
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E^ypt: Ai*clieology. Murray, 

Qoneral Results of iha Season's excavations in E^ypt. By Miss A A 
M. A. Mmy. Du 

The discovery of the lomb of T^it.snkb-smea hss in a great measure eclipsed 
all the other finds of the year. Though sensational, it is also extremely intereeting; 
bat until the inner chamber ia cleared, and the body (if there is one) ia actually 
found, it is premature to speculate as to which royal personage is buried in the 
Barcopbagns, or as to what bis physical peculiarities may be. The mommy may 
prove to be a man, a woman, or a child ; and after the extraordioaiy f^ure to 
recognise at once the sez of the body in the oaae of the mummy found in the tomb of 
Queen some years ago, it is advisable to abstain from theories until the facts 
are before us, llie objects, however, which were found in the tomb are of great 
interest; many of them, though not beauUful, suggest a foreign imitation of Egyptian 
work. The alabaster vases are a caee in point, as they are clearly an imitation of 
an S^yptian motij made by a foreigner who had no real knowled^ of the original 
form. The spotted*iion couch ia oeitamly formgn; the peculiar and distinctive 
trefoil-spots are unknown in Egypt and closely resemble Mesopotamian work, such 
os the little Iion*figura recently found at Ur of the Chaldees. A great amount of 
foreign infiuenoe has always been recognised in the Tell el Amama period, and here 
we reach an indication as to the country from which some of that isfiueuce came. 

The British School of Archeology worked at Qan el Kebir, and foxmd predynastic, 
protodynastic, and Old Kingdom tombs. Among the last were some of the late 
ILlrd or early IVth dyoasties, a period which is at present not so well represented 
as the later part of tbo Old Kingdom. An important find was of the rubbish heap 
of an Ivory worker’s establishment of the Kew Kingdom. A number of more or 
less finished statuettes in ivory and bone were found; the Iv'ory being of elephant 
and hippopotamus. The objects were among a number of fossU bones; and though 
the exsst provenance of these bones is not Imown, th^ may prove to be of interest 
in tbemselves. A polished celt, always rare in Egypt, wss found just below the 
surface; without unfortunately any moans of dating it. 

The expedition sent out by the New York Metropolitan Museum has made an 
important find of statues of Queen Katshepsut, Hitherto no portrait of this (joeen 
is known, the reliefs in her temple being too conventional to be of real value. It 
is to be hoped that the Metropolitan Museum will publish the statues soon and 
ade^^uately. 

The Department of Antiquities has worked on three sites: at Saqqara, where 
tombs of the XJth dynasty were found; at Kamak, where the temple of Amen* 
hotep IZ is being cleued and restored; and at Assiut, where a great tomb ia being 
excavated in which the steke from tbo temple of Wep^wawet had been thrown 
anciently, M. A. MURRAY. 


Obltunry. Chllde, 

<laroslav Palllardl. By Y. Oerdon Chxldt. AJ 

By the death of Notary Jaroalav Palliardi, a little over a year ago, 
archaology has lost an investigator who, though Utile known in the West, by thirty 
yean of minute and painstaking research had made bis Moravian homeland a chrono* 
logical keystone for the prehistory of the Danubiskn lands. Since his discovery of the 
Moravian painted pottery near Znojmo (Znaim) when be was Conciplent-notar 
there in lS9fi, M, Palliardi had devoted hie energies to the investigation of the 
prehistoric tites of bia native land. As a result he was able to determine strati* 
graphically for the first time the sequence of wares and cultures in those regions, 
it is due to his efforts that we know that the painted pottery comes later than the 
oldest phases of the Bandh^ramik and overlaps the so-call^ SticidfandkerafMk of 
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Bohemia. He haa divided the painted waxe in its turn into four eonseeutive groups, 
the last of which is equated with the I^e-dwelling pottery of the first cbalcoUthic 
epoch. Finally the appearance of the bell.ehaped mug {Qlockenbtcher) in those 
lands has been fUed at the end of that phase of culture, immediately preceding the 
fuU Aunjetitzer culture. 

In the studies which led up to these results, Fallitudi excavated no lees than 
15 neolithic and ^ chaloolithio stations, as well as two contracted tmnals of the 
pre^Aunjetiteer type and twelve belonging to the bronze age, four creroatioa burials 
of the Lausitser epoch and nine of the H&llstatt period. The results of his work are 
only partially pnblished and mostly in Czech, “ Vyskuray prShistorick^ johozapadtii 
na Morava appearii^ in 1$94 being the earliest. But although a strong nationalist, 
he has given valuable summaries in the MHiheilun^in der prdAisferisoAen Vom- 
mUsicn der h. h. Ahadetnie in H'ien {1897), and later in the Wiener ProAisforfsche 
Z^iUchrift, notably in the paper Die relative C^ronologie der jiingeren Stclrmeit 
in >&hren ” in the issue of 1914. The final and complete exposition of his discoveries, 
M. Palliordi had reserved for a book upon which he was actually engaged at the time 
of his sadden death. 

To'day the Palliordi Museum, housed temporarily ui three rooms behind his 
old notarial oMce at Moravaka Budejowice (M&hnsch-Budwitz), where he had lived 
sinco 1901, forms a lasting monument to his labours; for M. Palliardi spent no less 
care on the preservation and arrangement of h!s matorial than on ite discovery. 
Thanks to the kindness of Madame Palliordi and M. Frontesek, the Mayor, I recently 
had the privilege of viewing this collection under the capable guidance of its collector’s 
pupil and collaborator. M. Vildomeo of BoskovH^n, who alone now possesses the 
personal knowledge necessary for the proper exposition of M. Palliordi’s unpublished 
discoveiies. There in the show>caaee and cabinets is revealed in unusual richness 
and detail the substantial record of Moravian prehistory. The meet aensational 
exhibit is, of course, the uuique scries of painted wares, including a number of complete 
vases illustrating the continuous development of ^loravian pottery from the oldest 
stage of the Bandkeramik to the end of the neolithic period. Other treasures are 
the models of gabled huts from Boskovit^ix (probably the oldest in Central Europe) 
wd Stfelice II, the figurines with upraised arms from Btepanovice, bird models, 
and axes of jadeite. 'Bie value of the collection is enhanced by the presence for 
comparison of sherds and artifacts from the TripoJjeculturc, Oucutenl, Transylvania, 
and Vinia. At the excavation of the last-named site, M. Palliordi himself assisted 
Professor Vaseite. 

V. GOBDOK CHILBE. 


Italy: Sallgion. Rose. 

Tha Festival of &an Zopito. ByH.J.Roe^. Qf 

The article by Mr. J. A. Spranger on the above subject* is so full of 03 
interest and information that I venture to point out a few weak points in the 
author’s interpretation of the facts, not in any carping spirit, but by way of con¬ 
tributing to a good and useful piece of work. 

St. Zopito may, I think, safely be omitted in all consideiation of the interesting 
agricultural rites which bear his name. That he represents on ancient deity of any 
sort, and in special, that his name is derived from fw^vrer, I do not believe. The 
late Latin form of that word would be 2 o/if«a or oq/ytus, ^ becoming / (its modern 
Greek pronunciation) as in Italian; the classical sound was on aspirated p. some* 
thing like English ph In up-AtU, which posssa into Xatln p only In early EepubUcon 
borrowings. Moreover, I find no cose of its use in a sacral connotation ; Aeschylus 
(Supp. 857) means, perhaps, “generative bloodt.e., lusty virility, by f<^vrov alfia, 

• Ul. <]S22), p. 30S«99. 
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peo Tncker <i4 ; Plutarch (Ronvhie, 20) doea not use it aa an epithet of Earth 

in general bnt of the particular patch of earth in which Bomulua's lance took root; 
other authors («e liddell and Scott, and van Herwwden’s “ Lexicon Suppletonum,” 
e.tttt.) use it and the cognate verb ( 9 ^*% of vigorous and flourishing plants; 
no one in apeakmg of a god. The account which Mr. Spranger has found of the 
diecoveiy of the saint’s tomb seems credible enough; the searchers came across 
a tomb in the catacombs of S. Oaliixtua, marked presumably with a palm or what 
was tftkfn to be one, and bearing a defacod inscription in which they fancied they 
could make out the word tcpUut. 1 snggeat that they mistook the first letter and 
should have read “ asleep,” U., dead ” or “ died for this euphemism 

see any la^ Latin lexicon under «c^. . 

The festival, then, is one whose presiding deity, ii it ever had a non*Chidstian 
one*, is completely lost. Of those Mr. Spranger mentions. Flora or Plusia (the 
Oscan form of her name) is likely enough; the Roman btdi Flaraki began on the 
last day of April. But the ompba^ laid on the excreta of the ox reminds us that 
the ancient Italians were pei^tly famihK with the nse of bayard manure 
ieUfou, and invoked, among other minor deities, a spiiit whose name, 

preserved by TertuUian, Lactantius and More of Seville, is variously written 
Sterculos, Sterculinus, Stercutius and Stercutus, The ox is also a very familiar 
figure in ancient ritual, being the proper victim of luppiter, who had agricultural 
functions among other, the bull not being sacrificed to him in purely Roman 

worship. _ 

Bnt, apart from this, the procession is a very intelligible piece of magic, Ihe 
beast of mo« importance in agriculture, represented by a particularly fine specimen, 
full of mane, but not an animal reserved permanently for sacral purpos«, is " led 
through the strecta . . . while a house-to-house ooUection takes place ” (p. 310), 
surrounded by good magical influences (sacred images, ribbons, red cloth, and a 
young child on its back), besides the bagpiper, the later equivalent of the classical 
tibicen, or hautboy-player, whose buainese it is to drown all sounds of ill omen. It 
is then taken to the holiat place available, the church, where it is filled with yet 
more mana ; and whatever it does after that is sure to be potent for good, especially 
H it gets to work to make the soil fertile by direct and obvious means. Ail about 
it crowd people who for various practical reasons want as much fertility, human 
or other, aa tiiey can get. Except that the procession goes through and not 
arouiui the town, which is more Greek than Roman, the whole thing might be a 
free dMorlption of on omWWum.t 

There » therefore no need to invoke Cretan parallels, since the religion of 
Oeto was remarked by the anoienU themselves to contain some very unusual 
features, and I know of no ethnologiosJ connection between its populatiou and that 
of the Abruszi. Still less need one assume the truth of the mgenioua, but very 
hazardous, combinations put forward by Miss Harrison. H- J- ROSE. 


REVIBWS- 

Brewster. 

TAe HiU Tnbu of Fiji. By A. B. BrewaCer, F.R.A.I. London: Seeley, glj 
Service & Co,, 1922. 8vo., pp- 30S. IlluBtrations and Maps. Price, 21 s. net, U U 
This is probably the moet important contribution of material lor the study of 
Fijian Anthropology since the Report of the United States Exploring Expedition 

■ 80 eitaple a ritual dM not n»iij need a preeiding deity. In any oese, wbile very 
anc(«it in principle, end therelore, perbepi, e survival, it may have been dropped and w-iavected 
many tince £nt the neighbourhoed wea settled by p e e sa ate. 
f Cf. the iaiDOUi ritual of the Mr* at Qubbie, 
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(1843) Miflnopary Thomas WUUams’s “ Fiji and the Fijians " (1868); and it is 
certainly the more vaJuahle in that Mr. Brewster has deliberately abstained from 
theoriaing on the faota he records. His opportunities have been quite ezcsptional; 
and he baa used these greatly. He has spent forty years in " the Islands,'’ in most 
sympathetically and tactfully administering the affairs of the HBl Trib<» of Fiji. 
Acquiring at cm early stage an exceptional knowledge of the colloquial language of 
those among whom be lived, and imbued with an Innate sympathy forthem»ancl 
always firm but kindly in his ways, be has seen into ^eir habits and thoughts more 
clearly than has been possible to anyone else. 

The material which he has gathered is chiefly of two kinds: that which he 
saw with his own eyes and heard with his own earn, and that which he has induced 
the more able and better educated of bis native staff to jot down, always in their 
own language. 

The accuracy of his own observations la beyojid x^ise; and the valoe of the 
notes by natives which be has eollecte<l, the greater part of which he has been 
prevented from using in this book primarily intended for the general reader, is so 
great that it will be most lamentable if the rest of his Fijian notes are not per- 
njaneutiy recorded while he himself—be is the only man who con properly 
interpret these—is alive. 

It is impossible hare to notice in any detail the many subjects with which he 
has dealt; but, as an example, mention may be made of one. 

The origlQ of the Fijians who ^vere found in the islands when Europeans first 
entered there is still obecure, and will probably not be ascertained, if ever, until 
exact investigation of old burial places haa been made and recorded. AH that it is 
as yet safe to assume is that the native folk were the outcome of a mixtxueof 
Folynesians and Melaneaians, the last named having been the earlier occupants, 
and that the Polynesians entered the island of Viti X^vu, with which alone 
Mr. Brewster is concerned, at somo point on the eaeCem coast, and that they 
came, from the Friendly Islands, within the last two centuries. Mr, Brewster has 
now collected, from native sources, important and apparently trustworthy evidence 
as to the time and places at which these Folynetians came in, and aa to the way 
in which these heroes *’ were adopted by the ^Iclaueeians aa thtir tribal Chiefs, 
and were regarded, after their deaths, as more or less divine. 

The book, as has been said, is pnmarily intended for popular reading. Anthro¬ 
pologists will regret that this has caused the omission of much detail which would 
be of great importance to the student. Frobably to the same cause is due the fact 
that the Uluetrations in the book, though good in themselves, do not seem very 
appropnate to the text; for instance, the several pictures of canoes seem to have 
little to do with a book devoted exclusively to the Hill Tribes as distinguished from 
the Coast Tribes of Fiji. The index is excellent, and the maps are much to the 
purpose. SVEEABB DH THUitN. 


Religion. Frazer. 

The (?o2ds» Bough. A Study in Magic and Religion, by Sir Jamee (3eorge 
Fraser, F.R.S., F.B.A. Abridged edition. London: MMraillan & Co., Ltd,, 0/ 
1923. Fp. ZIV, 766. Price 18^. net. 

To those who are famdiar with the Golden Bough —and who is not ?—it most 
appear that the labour involved in compressing the twelve volumes of the third 
option ioto one must have been stupendous. Even though that one volume 
consists of nearly eight hundred pages, it is a remarkable achievement, and bears 
evidence of the most minute care in construction. The result has been attained 
partly by the omission of all footnotes and exact references to authorities, partly 
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by some condeiuation of the argonent :n cert^ii passages, Is tbe main, however, 
the language of the original baa been preserve, together with as much of tbe evidence 
aa is Tiecees^y to illustrate the leading principles which, naturally, are retained. No 
new matter has been added, although Sir Jamee, in his preface, is able to allude to 
a number of points on which fresh evidence has confirmed hia conoluaiona or furnished 
further illuatrations of the prinoiplee he has formulated, lo its new form, the 
“ Go lde n Bough ’’ will gain an even wider circle of readers than it has had hitherto. 
Although the student oonCinuo to find the twelve volumes of the third edition 
indispensable for purposes of reference, there will be many to whom the compendious 
single volume will make a strong appeal by the impreealon it leaves upon the mind 
of the reader of the onlty of the author's eoneeption as a whole, of the lucidity 
of his argument and of t^ beauty of his style. It is one of the few cases in which 
abridgemout has been, successful, because, in essentials, it is the “ Golden Bough " 
unchanged- E. N, P. 


Langruage. Ogden and Richards. 

The Meaning of Mtaning. By 0. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. London: 0A 
Kegan Paul, 1923. 12s. 6(f. net. 00 

The outlook of this book is priuiahly philosophical, but Dr. Malinowski 
contributes a supplementary essay on the problem of meaning in primitive 
languages’* that the anthropobgist as such caimot afford to ignore. It would 
hai^y be in point here to diecuss the general question what significant thought is 
and how such agnificance is conveyed by the use of appropriate language. Suffice 
it to say that the main treatment appears to be analytic or normative rather than 
historical in purpose. In other words, tbe ideal function of language regarded as a 
veliicb of moaning is sought, and cerUin standards aro set up whereby many actual 
modes of speech are judged to be luisatisfactoiy in au absolute way, and not relatively 
to the psy^obgical needs of those who may happen to ompby them. The student, 
however, who regards the subject from a historical and comparative standpoint, 
eschewing judgments of value altogether, is bound to take note of the fact that 
a large part of mankind is not especially interested in communicating by means of 
spoken or written symbols the sort of k^wledge that, according to the philosopher, 
is most expressive of reality. Now, to classify and adeqeately Qlusirate the motives 
of savage speech is a task that no anthropolc^ist has hitherto undertaken; and it is 
to be hoped that Dr. Malinowski, with his insight and experience, will foUow up tire 
clues that his short sketch reveals to cs*-<lues that certainly seem to lead to the 
heart of the labyrinth. Speakiug offhand, one can but guess that there are at least 
two main types of primitive ^ech'Setivity. One of these is talking for talking's 
sake. At one end of the evolutionary scale there is the ape relieving bis pent-up 
feelings in chatter, and at the other end there is the poet’e song, which, as eome one 
has s(^, is not meant to be heard, but rather is overheard. The other type is talking 
in order to get others to do what one wants. What one wants is often so plain as 
hardly to need the telling, and in such a case the object of speech is above all to 
move. Tor the rest, such positive informatbn as it may t>e necessary to convey 
will consist in particulars having reference to the given situation. Presumably 
some savages—own barbarous ancestors, for instance—are to be cr e dited with 
mental powers as considerable as our own. But these powers may be utilised in 
different ways. The savage Uvea in a very small world, which it pays him to explore 
very thoroughly, so that he knows it and expresses it bit by bit. But ours is an 
immense world, which we, individually, can never know and express except 
in wholeeale fashion. So we deal in generalities, and rarely developc that 
sense of detail shown, let us aay, by the native tracker. If any one has it among men 
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ot high cnltore, it is the artist, not the man of science, Correepondingly, th«». 
language reflects the difference in our mental I»abita. Meanwhile, all men alike 
excrees lees than they mean, and mean more than can b© grasped by thought alone, 

R. R. MABBTT, 


OORRES PON DBNOE. 

Mesopotamia: ArcliEeology- Cra^tay. 

To the Editor of MaK. CQ 

Sra,—Prehistoric Man in Masopotamla. VQ 

Prom Captain T. P- Aldworth, D.S.O., 0,B.E„ in Mwopotamia. I have 
recently received many flint implements of Arilian-Tardenoisian type which, I 
thought at the time, constituted the first discovery of this age of prehistoric mau 
there My attention, however, has since been called to the flint instromente 
previously found by Mr, CampheU Thompson and Dr. K. R. HalHn the same arca.'» 

They were found in the area of which Samarra forms the centre. In a certain 
position, Captain Aldworth saya, he found excavatiooa which had boon dug $ feet 
to 3 feet fi inches deep. In the sides of these trenches, also in the thrown-out 
material, he found numerous specimens of the Microlithic industry. I have compared 
them with those discovered by Miss Caton^Tbompson at Holwao, near Cairo, in 1922, 
finding them identical in aU respects but colour; being almost uniformly grey ^ 
light shades, whereas the Helwan flints are dark in tone ; each core flake andu'orked 
tool can be dupUcated from among the Helwan flints. Among them is on© small 
fr«meiit of an implement made of cherty flint exactly similar to the material of 
which the Abydos PaheoUtiis are made, bearing ripple flaking; tho scrap of cortex 
being red-ochre coloured, also similar to that of Egyptian Palmos. 

C^ptam Aldworth al» sends roc one small Pah^lithic flake found in tho same 
area " on the open desert,” It is lustrous, very w&terwom and probably sand- 

June 2,1923. ^ f • CRAS\.St^Y- 

P.8.—Since writing the above I have received a further parcel mom 
Captain Aldworth, containing similar blicroUths, which he found in the vicinity 
of Ur of the Chaldees. 

June 12, 1923. _ 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Jn ImviTiai Bureau of Anthropology and the ETteneion of Anlhropological 7 A 
Studies At the Edinburgh Meeting of the British Association, in September / U 
1921, the following Resolution waa adopted by the General Committee and referred to 

the Council. it is in the interests of the Empire that a knowledge of 

Anthropology should be more widely disseminated. , . . 

(ii) That for this purpose Universities and other Institutions be 
encouraged to provide instruotion in this subject. 

(iii) That there should be a central institution in London, not necessarily 
new for the collection, co-ordination, and publication of the results of anthio- 
polo’^al research, and the provision of iniormation derived therefrom, for 
tiie use of the Imperial Services, teachers, miseionaries, and others. 


l 82 t y. sea **10 n. —«»•—, 

excavaticM M TeU el-'Obeid to be of Chalcolithio ago. 

C lU ] 


S« ArcA«»toaio.Vol. LXX. IMO. Pis, VI-X and/. E^ypiian Arthmol.. VcA. VIII. 
P 2Sa and PI. XXXIV. Dr. tfall, however, coa^ders the implemeate loimd in nis 
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TLe Ooimdl oi the Assoei&tion ftOQordingfy invited the XJniverdtaee, and certain 
learned secietdes and other institutions, and the principal Chambers of Commerce 
to send (1) iidormation as to their own aotantiee In anthropolo^al teaching, 
(2) opinions ae to the objects set forth in Resolutions i-iii, (S) suggestions as to 
the best means of giving e^ect to them. Following on the replies fram the bodies 
addressed, a conference of representatiTes of these bodies wos held on May 23,1022, 
at which a Joint Committee consisting of representatives oi the Conference and of 
the Bojal Anthropological Institute was appointed to confer and report as to how 
far it would be possible for the Royal Anthropological Institute to undertake the 
functions of a Central Bureau for anthropology on the linea suggested by the 
Conference. 

Ibia Joint Oonuniitee recommended inter nfio— 

That in the event of the Royal Anthropological Institute undertaking 
the functions proposed in paragraph 4 of the resolutaons adopted by the 
Conference on May 23, 1922, its Council be re<^uested to appoint a permwient 
committee, to consist of representatives of the Institute together with 
delegates from Univershaes and other Institutions engaged in anthropologicai 
work, to consider in what ways the provudon for anthropological teaohing 
and work may be extended. 

The recommendations of the Committee were adopted by the Conferenco on 
January 9, 1928, when it was also resolved that the Council of tlie British 
Aaaooiation be requested to forw ard to the delegates at the Conference copies of the 
recommendations of the Committee, desiiii^ them to invite their respective societiea 
and institutions to state at an early opportunity in what way they could help the 
Aseodation In carrying out the recomraendationa and, further, whether they were 
prepared to oo*operate with the Boyul Anthropological Institute. 

The Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute, having bad before it the 
suggestion of the Counoil of the Bittiah Association that it should assume the 
functions of a Central Bureau, resolved to reply that while it agreed to act as a 
Central Bureau, the efQciency with which it could perform such functions was 
neoeessj^y determined by the financial resources at its disposal. It further intimated 
its readiness to appoint a Committee to deal with matters relating to the extension 
of teaching and research. 

Favourabb replies from the majority of the institutioDS addressed by the 
British Association in r^ard to their co*operation with the Institute have been 
rectived and the Council of the Institute has appointed a permanent Committee to 
deal with matters relating to teaching and reseaxeb. This Committee consiste of 
a nucleus of Members of the Institute and of Delegatee who have been nominated by 
XJnivertitiee, nxdveraity OoUegee, and other bodice inteiceted. 

The first meeting of the Committee waa held on May 29, when the greater part 
of thebuaineas transacted was concerned with^the arrangements for future meetii^. 
Six Heronles Bead was appointed permanent Chairman. The Committee will in 
future meet three tunes a year, additional meetings being held should need arise. 
Before it will be possible to mark out in greater detail the field of the Committee’s 
work, it will be neoessmy to ascertain how far facilities for anthropological study 
are already provided by Universities and other institations. Infomation on tids 
point is now being obtsdned, which wiU be submitted to the Committee at its 
next meeting and thereafUr be availabb for consultation at the offices of the 
Institute. 


Bras Ufv SroTStswoofiB, Ltp.. Hit Majesty's PrinMn, EeaCBarUing Stmi, Loadon, E.C.« 
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VTittL Plates I-J. 

Easter Island; Art. Beasley. 

Rapa NmIj A Stone Imagre. By H. 0- Beculeij, .j vi • * «. 71 

Tlio imagee of Easter Island ha^e alwayearoused ooi^able J * 

among stadooU wd Mrs. Boutledgo* hw lately added much valuable i^oi^tsoa 
to ^scantyknowledge. It is seldom that stone WTTings of “J. 
to Europe «d I W.3 ^ ^lisfied with my day'e ^ 

image tPI I-J) in a shop on the Continent; ate total height le only 9J mcl^ (^8 
cmsO. so that it probaWy represents the private effigy of some 
mat^al is similar W that usually employed, beir^j a volc^ 

on the surface, which at some time has been covered withred ochre- O^ta « ^e 
or veneration we« thus treated, particularly sac^ stones f 
but a emsJl amount of work has been put mto the fig^. 
ffood The Mde view shows a decidedly strong profile. whUst 
&6 teo^ ^ dutinctive of ne^ly »U tho Urgor Tho » 

u3aJ for hfrs Routiedgs found only one example during the whole of ^ 
^ c«. and arms are scarcely indicated, the ^ ff 
short and are ribbed, which occurs on the wooden eff^. whilst owing to 
of the figure having been fractured (which appears to be more or less 

tiffraolur.®;.Uo b..™ tr«» of red p^t) the “f 2d 

mouth U we^, being merely e ehellow groove but, on the ^er ‘>“^*5' 
particularly the nostrils axe weU executed and m good ^p^ion, t^ 

^oh form the eyes, although seemingly rough m the 

the heavy ereballs and come out particularly weU m the profile. One of the reamM 
2 tM ifouTdge Espedition bar been to ahow that, in action to 
nn the nlatfol^ a lawe variety of smaUear stone objects were made for p^uM 
uee^id « niched are fc^d in the inner walla houses, 

images such as that under discussion were placed therein. H. G. BLAbi-BdX. 

America: Teahnology. juf^ 

amarican Qulllvvork: * Possible Olue to Its Origin. By H. 

irinp ^ r CoUection there is a of quiilwork leg^ 

whid mSrattnL a^ CapUin Puller hsa consa^uently kindly pitted 

Sp^^brrf^^pu^, aa rvell an aome mom elongated billa 


• Rftolledge. "Th» Mystery ef Easter Island-’ 
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two lengths of smew, bold in poeition by lugs 14 to 17 om, long, out out of the eurUoe 
of the leether u shown in Figs. ld>17 in the Jmtf- Hoy. Anihr. Jntt., Vol. ZXVHl, 
1908, end pertly as borders es shown in subeeqnent figures In the seme paper. The 
colour of the quillwork is white, green, sod red-brown, with d&rk b ro wn for the 



Ohi ot AoiLL-wonK useeiHs wiTHCKacar 

A.W.S FtJWkK^ COWLS.tTI»N. 

Fio. 1. 


^ee and eyebrows of the beer and the pupils of the aide-eyes. A feature of the 
workmanship is that, oontrary to the osuel oustom as I bare found it elsewhere, 
Che design has been painted on before the quills were attached, prttumably to 
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serve as gmde to the embroiderer. The paint is mostly black and is found throughout 
under the white quills, except in the case of the bear with white forepaws, where there 
is no paint at all. Black is also found under the green qoills of the bird and the aide 
eyes of the salmon head. Bed paint is found under all the red quills, except two 
short horisontal pieces on the tail. It also appears under green oval of the tail. 
There is no punt under the red paws of one bear, nor under one green tail oval. There 
are two seta of tie-bands of leather on the back, one each side at the top and the 
other set half way down. 

The design indicates that th^ leggings come from the Chilcats or Efaidas, 
or the closely*related TlingiU. As to other records of this class of legwear, Dr. J. B. 
Swanston menl^ns {Bur. Bthn.y 190^^, p. 466) a Chilcat Shaman drees which 
inciudse leg^ngs; and Ueut. G. T. Emmons and Dr. Franz Boas ^ve an illustration 
of one in ^g. 592," The Qiilcat Blanket." There is in these records no reference to 
qnOlwcrk, but only to the twining technique. The intereet in these articles centres 
in the des^ being of quillwork, because usaaUy that class of work does not appear 
to be recorded so far west and north. Mra. Charlotte Cameron oertainly mentbns 
6ndii^ in a large emponum at a township called Marahall, below Nulate, on the 
lower reaches of the Yukon, and almost on the extreme west of Alaska, a quantity 
of mocassins some of which were beaded, and on others oon^erable decorative 
skin was displayed, such as ornaments of flowers made of split and dyed porcupine 
quills, looking as if woven of silken threadand Captain Angus Buchanan refers 
to a Cree Indian on the Crooked lUver, a tributary of the Deeohutea in Oregon, who 
wore mocassins *'tbat fitted like gloves, decorated with interlaced coloured straws 
" on the foreparts," 
which straws were 
most probably qnills, 
as they would appear 
at n scperficial glance. 

One would like to be 
able to prove a little 
more definitely the 
existence of the quill- 
work in these western 
and north • western 
parts of America tthe 
portions of America 
nearest to Asia), but 
the Americans are 



very homoj^eous 
race, and as quillwork --- 

bad a very estended 0Rf4Ar>l&NTATiCN ON An AiNU MAT. 
than 


_ __3'ICM_ 

Hqrniman Mua 

range, it is more 
probable that further 

investigarion will show that we have not spread this range too far a fi e l d. 


Oar 


enquiry, however, leads us still further afield. 

At the oloring of the Japanese Exhibition held in London in 1910, Dr. H. S. 
Harrison obtsaned for the Homimau Museum an Ainu mat and bag with technique 
and design which appear to have remaned unnotioed so far. The mat (Big. 2) is 
made of strips of coarae fibre, held together by single paired twining. The decoration 
consists of da r ker strips of the same material applied in lengths wMch are worked in 
through the twined rows on top of the stripe of whieh the mat eonsists. The only 
design is a piece of croaswork as shown. On the bag (Fig. 3) the deriga is diflerent. 
Some of the applied dark strips are run throngh the twined work as in the mat, but 
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others—end here comes the mtereetmg part—instead of continuing straight along 
are turned baek at the twined rows, and I find this is done in exactly the same fashion 
as is done in American quill decoration. 

The principle of lapping the qaiJl ends over a band (weft, twiaed*work, sinew) 
is the one which distinguishes the technique of American qulUwork from that of 

other peoples, like 
the Tyrolese or 
Nepalese, who in* 
dulge in quill decor¬ 
ation. This admits, 

I think, of no doubt, 
for 1 have examined 
every piece of quill- 
work decorated skin 
made by the North 
Americans which I 
have come across, 

ORHAMENTATfoH ON AM AIKU S AO, HORN I MAN MUS. Attd have found this 
• ' to be the only method 

TM TrtiNtO-RO'VS HOLt Tt- 

“ writer who would 

• CtTHBRThS. 09 flSR004 ntTCRlAueA bclicvs 

Tut ARTidutft AR6 WKftE. —TWR SMKQgp PORTION iK- Otherwise is Mr. W. C. 

OiCAlM THt A»PU6,P otocRATitN. Farftbee, who writes 

' Ti a “ follows:—" In oiu* 

" broidering on skin a 

" very sharp bone is used to mako the holes. The point of the awl is pushed through 
" from the back and the quill pulled tight, leaving a bit of the end to be bent and 
'* pressed into the likiit” (University of Pennsylvania. Th« Jfvseum Journal, 
December IPSl. p. 260). Where bos ho seen this donof I fail to see how such 
a method could give the permanence we find in this olasa of work, and I think 
Mr. Farsbee is raisteken. 

If wc find among the Ainu mat-makere the same teohuiquo as that of the 
Amerioan quill workers, though in a more rudimentery form, and bearing In mind 
the ethnic conneotion between north .east Asia and north* wcet America, together 
with the existing fact that quillwork ia found on the north-west ooMt, we may, 
perhaps, venture to suspect that the technique was brought from Asia, and that the 
Americans in later times, finding that the soft, porcupine tail-quills were adaptable 
for this form of decoration, made use of the comparatively new.found material 
and gave us tbo much-admired qi^illwork ornamentation, an invention in iteolf 
of no mean order. 

(Before closing. I would like to call attention to a paper entitled “ A Letter 
" from Mr, John Feinbold Forster. F.F.S., to William Watson, M.D.. giving some 
" Account of the Boots used by Indians in the neigbboiu'hood of Hudson's Bay 
“ to dye Porcupine Quills," read before the Royal Society, February 27, 1772.] 

B. LING ROTH. * 



Psyob olo^: B&olal. Myres. 

Corrslallon of Menial and Physical CharaetaHatJes in Man : 
belnsa summary of the apenlne address In a discussion which /< 
took place In Section H, at the Meeting* of the British Association • V 
at Hull In September, 1922. By Prof. J. L. ^yrts, DBc., M,A., F.B.A. 

Is it possible to correlate mental qnaHties with physical in such a way 
as to establish the psychological cotmterpart of a racial type! Friadpd 
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considera^ous, to be submitted to peychologiete and ethnologist alike, are ae 
foUove 

I. It is common knowledge that among individualj, in anj modem aooie^ oC 
mixed racial ancestry^ diepositaona and facultiea differ; that acch mental qnaUdee 
are inherited like physical charactOTB, though the more promiacnous breeding 
which Man tolerates among bis own than among his “ domesticated ” animals 
makes obserrarion difficult and experimental verification impracticable. Galton’s 

Hereditary Genius " is, of course, the classic in this field of work. It may be inferred, 
however, with some probability, that these “family tiaits ’’ of temperament stand 
in direct relation with some factors in the nervous system; and experience of large 
families strongly suggests that Mendelian uniformities of inheritance exist in Man, 
as in other natural species. There is. further, a general belief, based on wide popular 
experience, that particular temperaments may be presumed to accompany obtain 
physical peculiarities, such as red hair, an amber.colouied or a steel-blue eye, a 
“ cupid’s bow ” mouth, a “ borse face like that in the ughteenth-centuiy portrait 
of Alderman HinderweU in the Town Hall at Scarborough, whose surname comme¬ 
morates so neatly its mental counterpart. >Some of these physical and mental 
counterparts are sufficiently widespread over large areas as to claim prcvitional accept¬ 
ance aa racial qualities: the plodding, detail-loving Industey of the mid-European 
“Alpine’' str^; the restless, imperious individualist “drive” of the “Boreal” 
blonde. Others, like the red pigmentation already mentioned (which recurs In the 
more artificially established breeds of horees, cattle, dogs, oats and ponltey), seem to 
result from disturbance of phytiologic^ and psychological make-up by cross-breeding. 

II. Analogy from the artificial salection of breeds of domesticated animals 
supplies, in regard to various high orders of mammals, the ozperimental verification 
w'hicb is impracticable in man. For it is possible in horses and dogs to eohanco and 
to recombine mental qualities as well as physical, cither by directly breeding for 
that object, as with coUiee, bulldogs, or spaniels, with the result that, dt pups selected 
for preservation because tiiey display recognised “ points ” of build and colouration, 
a large proportion display, when adult, the concomitant intelligence, tenacity, or, 
amiabiUty. Exceptions, suoh as congenitally “gun-shy” pointers, or “snappy” 
Fekii^eee, seem to fall within reoogeised Mendelian categories, and illustrate the 
oeosaionai appearance, for example, of an incurably “gun-shy" iodividual in an 
“ old army family,” or an Engels among the offspring of a mill-owner. 

We may infer from all this that the hypothesis that mental characters are 
correlated with physical, and transmieslblo in such correlation, stands the test of 
experiment among the higher mammals, the “domesticated” varieties of which 
are the nearest available analogue of the long “ domesticated ” though etOl sadly 
" mongrel ” mankind, a single species broken up by lot^ eegrogation under difierent 
geographical conditions into strongly-marked racial straw, which have latterly 
been enabled to interbreed again more or less at random, in proportion to the success 
of various human attempts to transgress the Umlts of each racial “ cradle-land.” 

HI. In accordance with this body of experience, w'e find that the older 
ethnologists, relying mainly on observations made among still unsophisticated 
“natives” of various secluded regions, by travellers who were themselvee still 
rather of national than of coamopolitan-EMropean descent and education, habitually 
described the racial types in their classifications of Manldnd by mental aa well as 
by physical characters. This begins with Xinneua and Blumenbach, and peraste, 
for example, in Dr. Hsddon’s revised (1920) edition of Keane’s “Man, Past and 
Present,” where we read (p. 265) of the Northern Mongols as follows ;— 

“ TmpencDcnt cl all true Mongols and many Moogcloids, duU, reserved, somewhat 
sullen and apathetie; but in seme groups {Finns, Japaceae) active and energetio; nearly 
aU brave, warli^, oven Aerce, and capable of great atrocltiea, though not oonn^ly 
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ofMal; vitbio Um biaiorio psriod the cbarMMr bM dnoet everywhere undergone e 
narked change frora a rude eod ferocioue to a milder and more humane diapoeitiou i 
ethieal tooe brgher than South Koagol, with more developed aoDee of )ight aad wrong.'* 

Here tea have three hinds of oheraotensatioo, 'wbloh illustrate both the strength 
and the weakness of this method of approaching the problem :— 

(o) description of mere ptychologicai reactions to ezUrruU sUmvU, such as 
physicsi discomfort or irritation, obstruction or peril, conceived as being real 
pSTchophyeical obaracters of this racial strain» which could be elicited in any 
individual, and might serve, like btachycephaly or yellow skin* colour, to refer a 
given individual to his racial type, if you met Mm in the dark. 

These are presumably no mere capable of rapid change than headiorm or pigmou* 
taiwn, so long as the breed remains immodi£ed. 

(b) Description of social reactions sense of right and wrong) depending 
on habitual coexistence of such individuiUs. 

At all events it deserves iuvasCigation whether the infant North Mongol has a 
*' Mghcr ethical tone *' than the South Mongol infant; and whether the foundling 
Mongol's sense of right and wiong " differs from that of European children brought 
op in the same Eoglish or Chinese institution. The expsriment might also bo mads 
of marooning, 1st us say, Eobinson Crusoe on one isl^. and Ah Sin on another, 
aod (after sufficisat purgatory) exposing both to moral temptations, by 

floating aahore a oegrose, or a cask oi whisky. Here we are no longer dealing with 
psyeho'pbysical reactions simply: a social, cultured element has been inlroducod : 
the individual has a post*na^ experience, as well as pre*natal squipment. And 
it may turn out to be diffioult to eliminate this disturbing factor. I have, however, 
had in my omploynent. in the Levant, half-bred offspring of British fathers, brought 
up from birth by Grook mothen, and working aide by sulo with comparative 
pure-bred Greeks : 1 should not like to aay that the ** ethical tono " or the sense 
** of right and wrong ” wae '* higher *' on either side; but the response to various 
aspects of labour and discipline differed quite as markedly as the physique of the 
individuals, the temperament oloeoly following breed. 

(c) Thirdly, in our Mongol “ Gharacter>sketoh " we have an odd admission 
that ** within the historio period ” the North Mongol oharaoter has ujideigone a 
marked change. 

Does this refer to the social, or to the piyobophy&ioal response? If to the 
former, how am we to correlate these modiffable responses with changes in the social 
organisation on the one hand, and with the presumably constant racial character 
which is the other factor in the experiment? If to the latter, i.s., if the peyobo* 
physical znake*up of the Mongol has changed *' within the historic period,** are we 
to luppoes (1) that the concomitant pbytiqne of the Mongol has changed likewise 
in so short a soological period; or (3) that there is no such exact correlation between 
Tuentoland racial cbaractors as our initial hypothesis presumed; and, if so. how do 
mental oharaoters arise, and change, indopondontiy racial phyrique ? 

IV. More modem ethnology, relying less on empirical impreasious, and more 
on analysis and experiment, has naturally made most progress in the departments 
such as sensa-acuity, eolour*perception, and the like, where phyriological observatibns 
are easiest and most dedrive. And one of the £nt results has been to show bow 
intimately the social factor is involved, even on this elementary plane. 

There is. for example, the well'known difficulty, at the tiireebold of the enquiry 
(as in the practical busineea of exploiting *' natives ** in the interest of European 
commerce and industry) of induoisg the adult or adolescent native *’ to give a 
fair tnal to experiments which are beyond his social horison; a difficult not 
unknown to those at home who have encountered those obviously capable individuals 
who are also ** bad examinees.** 
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There is the further prohbm oi eliminating the disturbing factor of aai 
inadequate language. A Greek peaeant, for example, can see acarleb and brown as 
different oolours, but he has nscally only one word, hokkind, for all shades of red. 
on the other hand, his word for blue, gaiand, only meazis sky-blue, and for aU other 
ahadee he either uses comparisons, or says bU, accepting (as nearly as he can) the 
Jrcnoh word from the commercial traveller who sells him ribbons or paper of 
that tint. 

Further titan this peyobophysical work very little has been done. It would 
seem to be for the ethnologists, and especially for the “ social anthropologists,’* to 
define much more clsarly than hitherto wbat they mean by the more elementary 
terms in their vocabulary of obaractorisation, and for the psj^ologists to go a good 
deal further than hitherto in laboratory work on such oomplez manifestations as 
the " sense of right and wrong." irrespective of race or breed. 

[Sinoe this memorandum was wntten, the publication of Dr. A. A. Gcldenwelser'a 
" Early Civilisation '* (London, Karrap. 1922) has put at our disposal a full, fresh 
and most soggestive review of the whole question, in the light mainly of ozpenenoe 
among American " natives,'’ and of the comparative treatment of these problerus 
by an American sobool of ethnology which promises mutii. and has already achieved 
a good deal, that should be taken into careful account among ourselves.] 

J. L. MYRES. 


Britain: Arobasology. 
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A CrltleJsm of Mr. & Hassladlnd Warran’a Vlawe on CoMths. 

By J. Jieid Moir and A. S. Bames. 

Mr. Warren in his rejoinder (Kah, SI, June, L92S) to our orUloiams 
32. April, 1928) has made no answer to any of tho eight points which we then 
advanced against the validity of his views. He has, however, admitted that his 
use of the '* watt ” as a unit of kinetic energy is incorrect, and should be roplaoed 
by the "joule" in the various places in the text and tables cf his impcr (Jouvr. 
Roy. Anthr. Imt.. Vol. XLIV, pp. 412410), in whid) this error occurs. 

But this rnistake oannot be regarded as an isolated instance of Mr. Warren’s 
look oi knowledge oi fundamentals. In the same paper wo read, on p. 435, in 
relation to the kilogram, or pound, as units of mass, that. " strictly speaking these 
" units of mass axe only accurate so long as tho force of gravity romaini constant, 
" which for our present purpose we nay assume." The fact, of course, is that the 
maaa of one pound, or of one kilogramme, is a constant quantity of matter which 
is quite independent of gravity. Mr. Warren’s knowledge of mathematics is on 
no more secure foundation tiian that upon which his knowledge of mechanics 
reposes. Ho sets out in Table IV (p. 440), loo. oit., a series of figures imder the 
headng " Ratio of Pressure," and another setiee under the beading " Ratio of size of 
*' chip. ’ ’ We desire to point out that a' * ratio " la a relationship b^wcon one quantity 
and another, and manifeetly Che term ratio cannot be appbed to a single quantity : 
on p. 438, Mr. Warren statee that certain rceults Skre " arranged in the geometrlool 
" progression oi I'fi." Agai n we must inform hln^ that a series, like a ratio, 
cannot apply to a tingle figure. On p. 436, Mr. Warren speaks of " a moving body 
" striking with a force of 10 kilogrammetres." The imit of force is the dyne, the 
ponndal, the kilogramme, or the pound weight; the kilogram meter being a unit of 
work. 

It is upon a lack of knowledge of this kind that Mr. Warren bases his 
" theory," but, in order to enunciate it, the figorea must be manipulated. He tiius 
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deBoribee the proceu (p. 43$) in filin g ^nth & conaiderable nojuber 

" of experiventa, I bare taken the arerage mazimurn of the eSecta. Bj thk means 
the accidental aseociatioo of unfavounble conditions is elkoinated and tha reeulta 
of the accidenUi association of iarotuable conditiona are brought togetiier under 
*'the varioua forces used. TherewaseomedifBcviltymobtuninga jcsta^age . . . . 
“ thus an actual average of the neulta would have been too low» as a fair average, 
while the ‘estimated favourable result,’ represents a nearer approximation to 
tbat which it profeasea to be.” 

It is impossible to comment upon a theory baeed upon data manipulated in 
this manner, 

Mr. Warren attempts to answer our critioisms by a lu quo^ argument, and, 
in a footnote, he gives a list of wbat appear to biiT> to be errors oommitted by one 
of us. He eitss a pressure of 300 tons to the square inch which one of us obtained 
in a difierential screw press, finch a pressure is in no way remarkable, and was 
certainly obtained. Why should Mr. Warren query it, unless hs is mixing up total 
force with pressure ? He is incredulous, also, about the lateral distribution of 
pressure in sand, indeed he bss told us in his paper (Table VI, p. 444), loo. oU., that 
he has calculated iub*soil pressures upon Rones at various deptlis, "from the 
" average weights of difisrent soils, the area of the stonsn (whatever that may mean)^ 
" and their depths beneath the surface.” These oaloulatious are inoorrect. 

If Mr. Warren wishes to put his oonvictions to the test, let him try the following 
experiment. Obtain a piece cf iron pipe, about a foot long and an inoh in internal 
diameter, and fasten It eeourely, with ita long axis vertical, to some suitable support. 
Over the orifice at the lover end of the pipe tie a single cigarette pajier, as one would 
tie a paper cover over a Jam jar. Pour Hoe, dry, sand into the pipe to a depth of 
two or three inches, snd into the top end of the pipe insert tho item of a tee4)iaped 
piece of meUl. The stem of the tee*piece should be about 12 inobes long and ra^r 
lias than an inch in diameter, so tbst it will slide freely in the pipe as a plunger and 
rest upon the ssnd. If Mr. Wsrreu will then apply his whole weight to the cross* 
arm of the tce>piece, be will be convinced in a very practical Danner of the truth of 
our contention. According to him, the preaeure will bo tranamitted from the end of 
^e plunger, vertically downward through the sand to the cigarette paper which 
supports it. The paper would therefore break. He will find, however, that »bis 
is not the esse, as the pressure is transmitted laterally by the sand to the sides of 
the tube, while the cigarette paper remains unbroken. The remmning items 
mentioned by Mr. Warren in his footnote have been dealt with by one of us in (MsK 
13, 1919), and in Pfoc, Pnhit. Soc. E. Anglia, Vol. 1,1912, p. 183, to which the 
reader is referred. 

Mr. Warren contemplates dealing elsewhere with our strictures on his *' planes 
” of least reaisUDce.” and we await the publication of his views. 

On the question of acieutific method, hlr. Warreu does not appreoiaCe iiiat 
experiments need to be conducted in such a way that only one coition varies 
at a time; by including, os ho does, a number of variables at one time his 
results are rendered wortblese. He claims tbat he bas made a number of 
discoveries in connection with flint flakix^. We must confess that we do not 
know of a single new fact relating to the fracture of flint which bas been discovered 
by Mr. Warren. He adduces certain facts which have been common knowledge 
for many years, together with a confused mass of experimental data obtain^ 
under cc^tions which render them useless from a scientific point of view—and of 
fallacious oonclusicns based upon tbeeo data. 

In ooncluaiOD, we wish to state that, in our criticisms of Mr, Warren’ 
views and errors, we are animated by no pereonal feelings against him, but we 
are determined to dieoredit the erroneous and misleachng theories which be 
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enunciate^. If Mr. Warren doubts our ireedom from biaa in this matter let him 
refer bis papers on fUnt fractore to assessors nominated by tbe editor of Maet, to 
scratiniee and to report on them. A. S. BAKNE8. 

J. REID MOIR- 


Aft*loa, Soati : Ethnography. Norton. 

Plante of Bechwanaland. By thi Reij. Proftsior W. A. Norton, 7E 
Jf.A., B.Liit. #9 

Afilcan native reseercb. even on the philologioel ^de. will be found to have a 
value not only for Iteelf, but also for the more popular sownces, Botanioal studies, 
for example, would certainly gain very mnoh if carried out wHh knowledge oi the 
native languages. In Beehwanaland I found an extraordinary luiowledge of plant 
life and lore even among tiie school-ebildren. and was able in a single morning, 
with their help, to collect nearly a hundred specimens. 

Oon^etation of native lore in regard to plants should be of value net only to 
the philologist and anthropologist, but also to the medical man, the student of 
toxicology and to the economic agriculturalist. 

I beg to acknowledge the kind help received from the Bolus Herbarium, Arch¬ 
deacon Rogsn, Dr. Stoneman. Dr. Sim, Miss Stent, and the staff of the Mochudi 
Dutch Mistion and school. Doubtless mistakes will be found below, which the 
writer will be glad to have corrected; the Herbarium found the specimens in some 
cases insufficient. 

B denotes Eademann’s “ Sotho-Worterbuch.” Pronounce every as in sing 
and 9 ae in Cape Dutch. ETa and O'a, the values of which need to be carefully 
marked, are to be pronounced broad when in capital type. X have not thou^t it 
necessary to repeat tiic frequent le and mo prefixes. C denotes Ei^. eA. Ch s 
the same aspirated. 
bogOkwe. 

Kojyang, grass. 
le(ma)bowaQe. 

..fatlha, treewool shrub (E). 

..fBtUio, top part of mealimb. 

..kgoroko, Budea. Also lefatlaua. 

..kgorokgoro. mol^orol^rong is mofoko, see. to E. 

..ngana, Indigofera cryptantha, purgative, bush of mongana, q.v. 

..rutla, Triumfeita. 

..tlonola, MandvUa. 

..tlaywa, Roytna palHda, bush of motlaywa. 
kgobati, fig'beet. 
l^OpO : kgopu : calabash, 
dikweneng, tea of Bechwana, 

mabatsane, stinging fruit of Tragia : from baba, to itch. Suto bobatti has stinging 


matolantswe, yieve, not eatable: red when ripe, 
maboaneng : B, moboaneng, hemp, 
magonotwuie, small strong tobacco. 

maletewa: leletswa lias birdlime in berry. Corygonium atTipVicif6liv.ni. 
maisagotlhe. 

makanagwane, like tshetiho but bigger. 

mhatlha, wild woolbusb (mofatlha). 

mha (mfaa), wild fig; fruit edible in spring. 

mbafn, yellow wmtabit. 

ffihetola, E gsrberfara : thick red lOot. 
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m&abj: thorny; also irom baba, 
ramilo, wild edible in spring. E, mispelbanm, trom biUi bring illdnck; 

Zulu QinTiio: Vangveria. 
mmlo^Totswana, same shape as mmilo. 
mmopo, xnaue. 

mmOpyane, a spring fruit, Odtna. 
mmopodn, edible spring fnzit, ChrysophyUnm. 
znochOtlhO, edible: from chOtlha, to chew. , 
mocotlware, Hhvs. 
mogalabo. 

moga: pods oi 6 ins., feathery leal ., 

mogoane, willowlike. useful for* etichs: bears yellow dat berries in clusters; spring 
fruit edible. 

nogokare, a willow growing wild by Caledon Br., which is called after it. 
..godlri. at the riverside, edible at Christmas, E mogodiro, rooibosoh, 

..golari, Bhui. 

..goma, E klattongrss, pvpaKa lappaaa. Named from sticking fast. 

..gOnOnO, Terminalia seneen, for rafters r fruit not edible. 

.Jtalabata, hakedoombush, Zityphw mucrono/n fruit edible. 

..kgalo, waitabit thora» fruit bitter, edible : also Zk. mucr. Sekgalo, small species, 
sweat and edible. 

..kgalouhe, vary small thornbusb, liJce above. 

..kgwa, thomb^b, acacia. 

..k^ana. 

..kankelo, edible wild fruit. 

..kgwulekgwolo, Terminaiia series, 

..kgOp^, sloe. 

..k^fe, Orew'a dkeohr. 

..kgompata, Odina: edible. 

.kgwEre—kgw£ra, SveUa, ? mokgerekgere. 

..khukhane, 4nap&feRtim, small black l^ies. 

..kokwolo, smaU edible autumn fruit. 

.JcaUcai in Tvl. S blackberry. 

.Jioba. mokokonane. mokukukwuia, 

..ku, V. mcsltsana. 

..kOsho, on Liznpopc. 

..kura, 

..dikasopa; leaves for medicine. 

.ioga, Crolon gratwimum. 

..lOtO, for hedges. 

..diibe, shady. 

..nkgaiaoe. 

..nato for spokes: ScUrocarya coffra. 

..nwane, autumn edible fruit. 

.ngana, S knoopjedoom, with books. 

..nga, waitabit, Acacia dcHncM. 

..Oka, thoralike mimosa. 

..ologa, with silver leaves, CVoion graitssiinum. 

..Omani, used for sticks. 

..pengwe-eng, fruit edible in spring. 

..pipi. evergreen, shady: fruit edible in spring; bcMia. 

..ral*. Commiphora, used for spoons; fruit not edible. 

..rekhura, stdnkwood. 
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..r6t][w]ft, wild currant ta^, Grewia caiia: edible fruit, ripe Nov. 

,,rObe, a good ^ood : edible fruit. 

..rOkft, Mold evet^reen, Commiphora abyssinica. 

..rokolo, wild fruit tree, Ximenia caffra; chiSwma munengcni, bitter fruit. 

. rotologa*kgomo, wild thorny fmit tree. 

..rotonoge, £riddia. 

..rotologa'podl, small wariety of above. 

..rola, Commiphora abyBsinica, edible fruit with acid teetc : wood used for spoons, 
diahee, seats, klkas (mortwa for grinding com). 

..rulana, small green stone fmit in bunches. Serena*booin. Dim. of above. 

..rOla. 

..rolala.tladi. 

..ratlhware. 

. .dthwa^thwane. 

..sala-osa, berries in clnsters. ''If by your house, your family will die, and you 
remain*alone! " 

..aElesEle, EUphaniorhiia. 

..satlha, Pellophorum africanum. ^ chiSwina musasa shelter ”). 

..ailabele, edible fruit like sorghum, but with stone. Bakgatla say moshabele; 

Basnto, tshilabele. 

..shaoka. 

..8iea*pelo, wild huit tree. 

..sHsane, Eltphaniorhiaa, fox tanning, cf. black wattle: used as coSee. Large 
brown p^ 6 ins. long, and large brown beans within. Sometimes called moku, 
v.s. 

..sOkeld'Sebeng, Sanaevieria, medicine for car*acbe, as its name implies (" twist 
in ear ’*). 

..sitlwane, Atparoffue eUivpaceus. 

..moeu, mimosa, Acacia, chiSwina mumu^n^iAX (cf. ame*ua, thorns, things you/eel). 
..sukubyane, medicine for fever, ZanioTia saiv^oUa. The leaves are infused like 
bluegum, and inh^ed, or taken ae tea, with sugar. 

..tantanyane, white flower: creeper, 

..thepe, a wild vetch. 

,.thuha*tshipi (“ break*iroc,’' hard). 

..Ubaka, Mariicuc. sedge for mats. Zulu tsenga » strainer. 

..t{l]bat8[w]a, ficus, eatable when ripe and red. 

..tUiaba'kolobd (" stick*pig "), XanAium ^nosum: Xosa itsungu. 

..tlhaywa, v. letlh. 
otlbatsa, Orolon graiicsimwn. 

..tlhono, Oymnoeporia hwei^oXia. 

..tlopi, for spoons: fiuit edible. 

..tswalskkgoro : edible fmit, stone for beads : yellow fiowers. 

..tswere, for firewood and w^on-azles, Comtr^m prmi^num. 

..tsoisobyane, wild fruit tree. 

..tubane. 

nchwe ea badisa (" ostrich of the herders," becaose of its tuft), Pbatane, ^ohu, 
rerepe. 

rothwe, cynandropti^ penia^yila, used as a vegetable, like spinach. 
sephocZwe, AlUmarUhtra achyranOia, introduced by the police at Oaborones from 
overseas, then at Mochudi by their horses. 

..babe 

.Jten^eng, from kena, to enter, beoause mixed with snufi. 

..kgola, Jairopka; seklii, inedible; eextte, a grass, 
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..repe : its aahes mued with tobMao» v. thepe. 

..ratonogd, cp. morotonog^. 

1 fruit edible in spring: small red buds. 

..meuamone, s&gelike sbrab. S semonye and sethwanye. S, e dib l e fig, ripe in Feb. 
tho]e*)tgomo, $okMum : violet dower, belle donna: infusion for colds, cougbs and 
pimples, also for internal meaelee. The root is ground up for bandaging wounds; 
it stops tbair bleeding at once. 

tbola*podi (morulenai q.v.). It is poisonous to a wound on a finger squeeaing it. 
d^te eat the bitter winter fruit; used for ourdling goats' miik without souring 
<so is tholS'kgomo, and also for cow's milk, but takes longer); tlowa is the 
whey. 

tahEtlhO, TriMus termins, gives dikkop to sheep, eep. merinos, owing to a worm 
in the stem, but only when in limestone soil: in sandy soil It can be eaten. 
So, at least, the nativee say. Gp. tshetlha, yellow. 
torOko from Tttfh#*Felg OpwUia, priokly pear. In Xosa i7ofoPiya, Suto ZloroFia, 
thepe, a morogo, wild retoh, Affiarant&M or AkerontAera. 
tlbatshane. 
thota*madi. 

thotwaoa.e*kgolo, ITi^Annta. W, A,. NORTON. 


ADDENDUM. 

The following are native names of plants oolleoted at the Victoria Falls. In 
this list the letters am pronounced separately (5^): A denotes ng in sinp. iSeRotwe 
names are asterisked ; aikololo names marked f. 
matengenya Katondo*, seTebele isala, Tambuti grass, 


bnowanif grass 
windo 
ndilongo. 
nasiiolo. 
slnoka 

kongungu 
sitongwane* 
katbola* 
limbembe* gri 
kabumboeloi 
ndulwete* 


Tab. uquRu 


purple 

Teb. matamatisi tomatoes 1} 


Teh. itawane 
Tab. ntandanyana 


kapusepuset, siNkoya kaminda, Teb. movie 
ngulu, Nk.kandoro, in Tonga mbokoms : 

matadif l^.mabidse. 

motatat 

raosholosholo, love beans. 

Dokononga, with big branches. 
mokOna, feathery with little thorns, 
t mokaratongo, small, sage green, 
matakaf with a fussy head. 
aiOba, long wiry stem, 
mobabanif 

moeasa, small edible fruit. 

dsmba 

moeavai. 

mosikisi, small le^, dark in front, 
lutheode, triple leaf, lig^t green. 


Cymbopogon. 

Sorghum sudanonse. 

Vorbonocea. 

Leguminosa. 

Vemonia. 

Senooio. 

Bolanacea. 

Labiata tMoschosma. 
Polygonaoea. 

Leonotis. 

Compomta, Chicoracoa. 
Commelina. 

Solan acea. 

Cuourbitacea. 

Impomooa. 

Labiata. 

Pious heorea. 

Abnis preoatoriuB. 
Composita. 

Acaoia. 

Triumfetta. 
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mtnbutobu 

Acacia. 

mokod* 

Brachystegia. 

mogowana 

Oarcinia. 


Strjchnofl spmoa& is meele in ziEong» &nd maiiobholo in the Quilini&ne dialect. 

N.B. 'ST^r* I bav» no identi&ofttioQ to odor, I atiJl ioBort tb« natlvo name, iq hop* of ita 
being identidad by ocheie. 



Obituary. Pallalze. 

Acfttfa O. Breton. By B. N. Faliaixe. 

Bj the death of Mi« A. C. Broton on Jxme 16th, at the ago of Mvonty* /D 
threa, the etudy of American Archaeology lose* ono of ite moet devoted eupportero 
in thla ooimtry. Laat year, Miaa Breton, notwithatanding the fact that ahe wu in 
indifferent health, felt it incurabont upon her aa a matter of duty to attend the 
Congrete of Americanicta which waa held at Rio de Janeiro in August. Bhe 
waa taken ill on landing and waa unabb 
to leave Brasil before Chrietmas. Her 
intention was to return home by way of 
the Wtft Indies, Canada and Portugal, 
but incroaeiRg uoakneas prevented her 
from continuing her journey beyond 
Barbadoes, where she died. 

Mias Breton had travelled extensively 
and had visited and studied the antiquities 
of many oountries. A skilled artist in 
watercolour, with a trained and keenly 
appreciative eye for beauty, whether in 
nature or in art, she made good use of 
her gifts in archswlogical investigation. 

While in Japan site msde a careful study 
nf the temples in a series of largo water' 
colour drauings; but her meet consl- 
dorable snd valuable contribution to 
arohieology in this direction consisted uf 
the records of the mural paintings of 
Chiohen Itsa in Yucatan, which she copied 
while camping out alone for some w’eeks 
i n a ru ined trm pic. This work was under* 
taken at the suggietion of Pr. Maudslay, 
whom Miss Breton had eonanlted after aji expedition to Mexico had inspired 
her with a desire to study the antiquities of Central America. It was alw at 
the request of Dr. Maud^y, to whom I am indebted for these particulars, 
that she undertook to make copies of the large pre-Columbian plan, on maguey 
paper, of part of the city of Mexico, now preserved in the National Museum^ 
a work ’of which the sueceesful sceomplishment required beg familiarity with 
Mexican pictore-wnting snd topography—and of the brat Spanish map of the 
Valley of Mexico by Alonao do Santa Crus, now in the Library of the University of 
Upsala. Both these copies, which have been highly praised for their beauty and 
accuracy, were reproduced in Dr. Maudslay's translation of The True History of tlis 
Conque^ of New Spain,'' by Bernal Diaa del Castillo, published by the Hslduyt 
Society. Miss Breton was tbo author of a number of articles and papers on the 
archeology of Mexico and Central America and was also a frequent contributor 
on a variety of arohwological subjects to the pages of Man. 
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An ftcccEDplished linguist. Miag Breton 'wfts &t home in many oountries; Franco, 
Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, Hungary, Sweden, the Far East, had all been 
visited by her and ahe had spent much tinae in Kortb, Central and South America; 
North*West Canada and Colorado, were equally familiar to her. Menco and Central 
Amehca she tad visited thirteen times. In her early eKpeditiona to this region 
aha travelled on horseback over a country which more often than not was roadless, 
accompanied only by one Indian, who wss devoted to her. The letters she wrote st the 
time, some of which I had the privilege of reading shortly before she left Englamd 
last year, furoished ample evidence of the discomiorte, not to say hardehips, which 
she had to endure on theee expediticne, and of the indomitable courage and never* 
faiUng sense of humour with which she met them. Her courage, indeed, and the 
spirit which nerved her to make repeated calls upon a store of nervous energy 
already taxed to the full in the interest of the studies to which she was devoted, were 
among her more striking choractsristios. 

Miss Breton was a frequent attendant at the more important congresses connected 
witli srcbisologioal studios. In 16U she visited Australia with the BritishAssociaticn 
and in 1921 she, with Mr. Burkitt, represented theBoyal An^opological Institute 
at the International rrehistoric Cemgress at Litge. She was most clos^y connected, 
however, with the Intematioiial Congress of Amerioanists, the meetings of which 
she attended regular!}', taking a prominsnt and important part in the conduct of 
their business. She was very largely rMpoiuible for the organisation of the 
meeting of the Congress which took place in London in 1912, the heavy secretarial 
work both before and during the meeting falling almost entirely upon her shoulders. 
The volume of Proceedings issued eubaequontly was also edited by her. 

Of Miafl Breton's personal charm, and of the many delightful qualities she 
displayed in her coiTeiq>ondenoe with her friends, this is not the place to speak. 
Her enthusiasm for the study of anthropology and in particular for the Boyal 
Anthropological Institute, of which she was always ready to further the intereate 
by any means that lay within her power, renders her death a serious loss to 
scieoce. E. N. FALLAIZR, 


REVIEWS. 

Bibliography. Penzer, 

An Annokii^ BibUofrajikiy of Sir Richard Franoic Bwicn, K.C.M.Q. 

By Norman M. Penser, M.A., F.B.G.8., F.Q.B. Preface by F. Orcniell • • 
Baker, M.B.C.8., L.R.C.P. London : A. M. Philpot, Ltd. 1923- Pp. xvi + 861. 
Illustrated by 24 plates. 24 x 18 cm. Price, £8 3s. 

Mr. Baker, who vouchee for Mr. Feozer's exceptional qualiflcatioiu for the 
task he has undertaken, wse the travelling medical adviser and daily compamon 
of Sir Richard Burton diuing the last 3) years of his life, and the preface to this 
volume contains some interesting observations as to bis method of writing and 
his literary style. Mr, Baker is also the last survivor of tho friends who were with 
Burton when he died in 1890, and is the founder of the Burton Memorial Fund. 

Mr. Peneer is the joint secretary of that Fund; and it may be s^d that in 
the labour of love which he had devoted to the compilatioQ of this bibliograpbj 
he has himself created an enduring memorial of bis subject, When we consider 
the variety of the topics on which Burton wrote and of the methods by which his 
works were given publicity, as well as the unfortunate fate which awuted some of 
his writings, we understsmd the difficulty of the task Mr. Panzer has undertaken, 
and we applaud the success with which lie has performed it. 

When Burton joined the Ethnological Society of London in 1861, and contributed 
to it his notee on !Du Chaihu, he was already the author of many works, including 
the Pilgrimage to £1 Medinah and Mecesh, the exploration ^ Harar, and the 
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account of tha Uk© Ragiozis of Central Africa, and had bean awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. , r . . 

When Dr. James Hunt founded the Anthropological Society of Londoii in 
1865, Burton became one of hU earliest and most acti?*© supportera, and was its 
first President. Mr. Penaer giyee full details of his numerous communicationa 
to that Society, and to the Anthropological Review, which was not in strictness an 
issue of that Society, as Mr. Penter puts it, but was a publication for which Dr- Hunt 
was individually responsible. 

The same impulse which led Burton to describe the Anthropological bociety 
of London as the refuge ot destitute Truth,’' led bo hie taking part with Dr. OWnock 
and the other seoeders from our Institute in 1873 in the formetion of the London 
Anthropological Society. His statement of his Tiews on tiiis oocaaion as 
Anihr&pologia may also serve as an indication of his purpose in some of ^ later 
pubUcations. He wrote. “The explorer and traveller’s cMef want is some 
- ioupnal in which he can discuss those highly interesting soc^ problems, 

“ phv^loincel details, and q.uestions of religion and morality which are judged 
“ unfit for a book addreesed to the general public.” The new Society, however, 
had only a brief existence, and in subsequent years Burton contributed papers to 

the iournal of the Institute. ^ ... v.. x. __ 

Mr. Pensor has devoted much labour and research to the later publications m 
noMlion He hi. dewribed every form io which they have been iMued. and receded 
the nrieea realiied for them at wles by auotion, and al«> the prices at which they have 
been offered in catalogne. by boohaeilers. These present some ourioja oontrasU. 

In appendices are given a description o£ the Borlon books at the Central Library 
at Kensington, and ol the Borton reEcs at the Library in OamberweU-a oritioism 
of the “ Lives ” of Barton, which appear for ths most part to be Matielaotory, 
and some interesting particulars of the lile of Albert 

iUustiated “ The Book of the Thoasand N4;hto and a Nigbt. ^ ^ . 

Ladv Burton’s action iu burning an unfinished MS. of her husband s rfter hie 
death raised a great outcry at the time. Mr. Penzer says, truly, that it is most 
dangerous and wrong to bum unpublished MSS. of an author, t^e perron 

^ing so be the man’s own wife ”; but, after aU, oonsidonng that there were tw 
edittons of “ ’Hie Perfumed Garden ” iu existence, the only things of Feasible 
that were lost to us by her deed are the additional notes which Burton^ 
preparing the third edition; and her sin was really promp^ by a mis^en ii^ufe 
of loyalty to the memory of a husband sho greatly admired and loved. E. W. B. 

Africa, West: UnguistlOB. 

A Pfuettad Hau« Grammar. By P. W. Taylor. Clarendon Pre«, ISSH. yg 

is still much to be Isamt of Hausa both in gramn^ a^ phon^os 
and this work has noval information on both. Mr. Taybr gives for toe first ^s 
an account of tones, first mentioned by SchSn tixty years ago, but unhappily it is 
not easy to foUow, as we are not told what is the second comport of toe fall^ 
and the two rising tones. The transUtcration also leaves something to be d^ted. 
tki, a dot uadS* a consonant is used in two cases (b, d) to i^icate s 8lo^ 

ThUe in the case of h it connotes both toe presence of the glottal stop and » ^iff^e 
in artionlatioa which, for Mr. Tbylor, is " the vo.oele« counterpart of toe Arabic 

■ v^edoaf”;inpomtoffaotj»fisiiotvoiood; if Mr. Taylor eidentificatjon. which 

does not a^ wito his method of arUonlating. is oorreeb, the proper symbol is j. 

Z S to have ussd a phonatio transUteratlon is only partmlly jnstified 
as hetoints that a practical manual lor the student should not be made lUegible 
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by too nuiceTous signs. Tbe real ^uesUon at issoe is whether the student is to reed 
the text as it is printed or find out for hinssell how many varieties of sound exist 
and where they appear. Yet, in his preface Mr. Taylor claims to have made a 
scientifio analysis of the sounds. 

The account of / is wholly misleading; it is termed an'' imploeive, ’' which should 
mean that the breath is indrawn; some people are said to use a fricative instead, p, 
but this is not a fricative, whereas / is; p is, of course, a plodve. If Mr. Tayl^ 
thinks a scientific transcription too boideneozno for his readers, it u unwise to use 
technical terms which they will not, presumably, understand; but to use such 
terms in wholly erroneous senses is to invite disaster. 

The author also claims to have discovered a oonstruct state in Hauea and de* 
scribes it as the form taken by a noun on which a genitive depends; bot (a) it is not 
used in suoh cases as maituia halt, tho giver of character ”; (6) it is used in such cases 
as inUHS kvdin. " bring the money,’* where there is no genitive and the noun in the 
eupposed eonstmet etate is the obj eot of a verb; and in eun sa a vurin," they have put 
them in place," where there is no personal pronoun expressed. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Taylor may be congratulated on bis effort to further 
Hausa studlee and will doubtless have much more to tell us in the future. N. W. X. 

ANTHROPOLOGIOAL NOTES. 

Onward Vniventiy Anthropolofrical Sodety.-^The following papers have 
L«n read during the Trinity Term ;—10th May ; Mr, J. Moir, "The /v 
" Flint Implements of Cromer, Norfolk"; May 24: Miss Joan Evans. ** Magical 
** Jewels of the Middle Ages 7th June : Mr. Henry Balfour, “Three Months in 
“ the Naga Hills, Assam.**__ _ 

Bristol UniwtHy SpeUeolcfftcal Boclcfy.—Ko. 3 of Vol. 1 of the JPro«c<iinff4, 
which bat just boon issued, bean witness to the wclbdlreoted activity of this Society. 
It contains a second report on the excavations of Avolino's Hole by Mr . J. A. Davies. 
Owing to the nature of the material in which the work has bean carried on during 
the last year, the disoovery of artifacts has been infrequent. A few bono implements, 
gravette and Cbatelparron points, a microlithic knife, gratoir, flakes, ate., have been 
obtained. There appears to be no reason to modify the view previously hek) that 
the stone culture is a direct continuation of the late Aurignaoian or, perhaps, a 
transition to Tardenoiaian. Mr, Tratman writes on the human toetb found, some 
of which are carious. Among other oontributore, Mr. Palmer writes on the strati* 
graphical position of the transitional oulturein tbo south and south*west of England; 
Mr. Taylor contributes a second report on Bowborrow Cavern, and Mr. Langford 
reports on work in Read's Cavern (Keltic Oavam). Copim of tbo report may he 
obtained from tho Honorary Secretary, at tbs Umvaraity, from whom ^so may be 
obtained partioulare of the Summer Camp at Barrington Combs, which is being 
held by tlis Society from 24th July to $th August, lor the purpose of visiting and 
exploring the caves upon which ^e Society is working, 

Bronss Affe Burial ruar Brouffh ,—The yorb^ire PmI of 2nd July contains an 
account of the discovery of an interment of the remains of a child, at Mil? Hih, 
EUuigton, near Brough. The head was bent back upon the vertebra, the knees 
drawn up to the chest, and the body on its left aide. An elaborately decorated 
earthenware veesel which lay at the head and another at the feet showed charac¬ 
teristic zig'Zag ornament. The teeth suggest that the age of the child was ten to 
twelve yean. The bones were removed under the supervision of Mr. T. Sheppard, 
of the HuU Museum. A small bronxe bracelet was found by one of the workmen. 
Fragments of a bronze*age beaker, neolithic ImplemeDte, and Boman pottery 
have previously been found ca this tits. 


Erva sap 6rCTttewooni, Ltd.. His Prlntara. East Hvdiog Btnet, Loadon, E.a4 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plat© K. 

ladla: Arohseologry. JoToe, 

Note on a Stone Relief In Qr<eeo-Buddhi*t Style from North-west QA 
India recently acquired hy the British Museum. By I*. A. Joyu, OU 
MA.y O.B.S. 

The object of this note is to place on record a stone Grsco*Biiddhist relief, 
recently acquired by the British Museum, which illustrates an inudent in the life 
of Buddha not often represented in the sculptures. The carvii^, which is in the 
GandhSra style of the first and second centuries a.d., measures 22 by 15} inchos 
{maxima), and the legend to which it refers is the following. At one time, when 
Buddha was reading in the Bamboo GroTS in the noigbbouihoo<l of Eajagriha, 
he started out as usual one morning to collect alms in tho town. As he passed 
along the road he approached Itwq small boys who were playing at building houses 
in the dust. These were named Jaya and ‘N^ijaya, the former of noble blood and the 
latter of good family. Jaya said : Here is a holy man, I will give some flcui,"' 
at the same time holding out his hands filled with dust. Bnddha, perceiving the 
spirit which prompted the action, gravely proffered his bowl and received tho 
offering. In the relief under discusaon, Buddha is easily recognisable in the centre; 
to tho right are Jaya and Vijaya, in front of a house wi^ a b^cony on which stand 
two women, possibly their mothers. 

Another relief illostrating this incident is preserved in the Calcutta Museum, and 
is illustrated by Boucher in “L’Art GrAx-Boaddhiqne de Gandb^a.’^ Tom. I, 
p. 817, but the carving hss been much mutilated. 

According to leg^, the pious Jaya was destined tc become, in another 
incarnation, the great Buddhist ruler Aqoka. T. A. JOYCE. 


Bg^pt: Arohseology, Physical AathxopolOi?y. Murray and Berry. 

A Pre*Dynaat(c BMrIal on tho Rod Boa Ooaot of Eg:yi>t. By Q| 

0. W. Mvsray and B. E. Dayy, M.D. 01 

During a recent expedition to the Bed Sea coast of Egypt, my attention was 
called last February by my hunter to a recently^piunder^ grave about 6 tmiIm 
inland and due west of the headland of Bas Sama^, in Lat. 24^ 52' N. This grave 
was on a terrace in a small tributary of tbe Wadi Samadai, and. except for a single 
grave of modem appearance beside it, entirely isolated. It was surrounded by the 
usual ring of large stones which characterises almost all pre-Muhammadan graves 
in the Extern Desert; and ite outline was roughly circular with a depth of only 
$ feet. Tbe small dimensions of the hole showed that the body ss it lay in the grave 
must have been flexed, but, owing to the disturbance of all the contents by the 
plunderers, it was impossible to say where the bead bad been, or on what side the 
body had lain. My field diagnosis of the contents as Pre*Dynsstio in culture has 
since received confirmation from no lees an authority than that of Brofeesor 
G. A. Beiauer, who has been good enough to look over the following notes. The 
grave contained: 

1. The skull and portion of the lower jaw (described m defaztf bthw by X>r. D. S. 
Berry). 

2. Bemains of what I took to be a leather water-skin, but so decomposed as not 
to be worth removal. 

S. A rectangular slate palette with green malachite stains; also some loose 
green malachite powder. This alone seemed conclusive evidence of Ae Pre*Dyuaelic 
or Proto-Dynastic onltnre. 
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4. Fragmento of a large gtfty coarse earthenware pot of a type which Professor 
Raaner dates as not later than the First Dynasty, not earlier than the late Pie« 
Dynastic period. 

5. A smooth quarts pebble used for grindiog the malachite on the slate palette. 

6. Fragments of a tortoise.sheli armlet. 

7. Shells pierced for threading up as a necklace. 

8. A bore cwl. 

ij. A triangular sharp-pointed fragment of quarta orystel with a worked point. 
About 8 mm. to eeoh ^da. Possibly a borer. 

10. A wooden spoon (I). 

The frequent discoN'eriee of Red Sea ehellain the riverain burials both at Naqada 
and Balias and in Lower Nubia have always led one to assume a close oouneotiou 
between the Nile Valley population and that of the coast from Pre-Dynastic times 
onwards. It would also appear n fair assumption that the use of malachite as a 
face powder, so oharacteristio of the Fre-Dynaetio culture, had its origin not among 
a peojie living in the Nile Valley, where the oocurrenoe of copper ore of any sort 
is unknown, but among the triba of the deeert, where malachite, though rare, is 
procurable. So much we knew already. Now comes this burial to help ui along 
another stage towards confirmation of the suggestion put forward by Professor 
C. 0. Sellgman Vol, XLIII, p. 682) that the present Hamitee of the Anglo- 

Egyptian Sudan, who present such a reraarkable physioal resemblance to the Proto- 
Egyptians, “ either represent desoendaDte of that stock which gave rise to the Proto- 
Egyptians or have been permeated by its influence. ” q ^ MURRAY. 

The skull boloriged to a man well advanced in years, and of a very primitive 
type. It is small and ill-filled. Xlio forehead is low and sloping and the lateral 

aspects of the frontal bone are markedly flattened. 
This flattening extends on to the parietal bonce 
and thus gives an appearance of undue prominence 
to the parietal eminanoss, behind which again ^e 
sides of the skuU fall rapidly away to the occipital 
area, which is small and prominent. (3u Fig. 1.) 
The coronal and sagittal suturee are entirely closed 
and almost obbterated. The latnbdoid sutures 
ace open throughout. The superoiliary arches are 
feebly developed, but are replaced by a well- 
marked glabellar prominence, effacing the depres¬ 
sion usually seen between tbe arches. There Is 
a deep hollowing iu tbc temporal region on each 
side, involving the great wing of the sphenoid and 
the epipterio area, which is repeated as a slight 
bulging on the inner aspect <k the cranial wall. 
The akuU la of moderate length (185*6 mmO but 
extremely narrow, iDcaaurmg only 129*0 mm. over 
the apparently prominent parietal eminences. This 
narrowneea is cbsTaettristic of tbe Pre-Dyntstio people, whose average breadth of 
skull for malee is only 133*0 mm. The height (136*0 mm.) much Mceeds the 
breadth, as is usual in the Pre-Dynaetio Egyptians and primitive racee generally. 

Altboiigb the base of the ekuU is part^^ broken away, the cranial capacity waa 
eetimatsd by means of a gold-beater's skin balloon introduced into tbe skull end 
then gradually filled with water from a measuring glass. The mean of three deter- 
minatioDs was 1192 o.o. This is probably act far from ooireot, and emphasises the 
smallness of this skull. 
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All the bones of the face are mia^ng. Only the right half of the mandible was 
preeerved, and of this a Urge part of the ramua U broken away. The teeth are well 
worn, and there is no caries. Tho chin is pointed but not very prominent. So far 
as they can be examined, the features of this skull accord well with those of the 
Pre-Dynartic Egyptians. t) E. DERRY. 

Balkan PdnlnaiUa : Folklore. Durham. 

dome Balkan Ramedlee for Olaeaae. M. Ediih Purham. QA 

Afhonia,—There are still, in remote villages and among the mountain Oa 
tribes, a good many looal dootora famed for cures, who have usually inherited their 
lore from their ancestors. A knowledge of herbal remedies is boasted of by most 
of the old women. There is a proverb both in Montenegro and in North Albania : 

" Every herb has ite disease; every disease has its herb.” Besides the cures ” 
worked by these ''regular practitioners/* many are worked by spells and magic. 
The mysterious unknown has a powerful attraction for the human mind. 6c we 
find among the Christians a great kellel In the efficacy of Moslem spoils, and 
Moslems resort to Christian rites for a cure. The following are a few of the magic 
ourea : When 1 was sulfering from acute sciatica my old guide. Marko, tried hard 
to find the Moslem who had cured him cl rheumatic some years previously. He 
described the cure thus. The magician collected a number of herbe, hut kept secret 
what species tliey were. He made a fire in one of the usual braziers, muttered spells, 
and waved the herbs over it. He then instructed Marko to stand with bis arms 
extended on either aide. He placed tho bunch of herbe on Markers head and said : 
*' Pain, pain, leave this man and go to the top of a high mountain, where there is 
" neither man nor beast, and stay there.*’ Ho then drew the herbs down the side 
of Marko's face, along bis should^ and the upper aide of the outstretohod arm to 
the finger tips, went back along under the arm, down the side to the toes. He 
performed a similar rite on the other side. Marko diatinotly felt the pain leave him, 
and, as it has never come back, he naively supposed It was lUll on the mountain top. 
Hr assured me it bad been intenee-^ar woree than mine—for be had yelled continu* 
ously for several idghts and days. Which I had not done. His distress at fsdUng 
to find tho man or oven the species uf herbs for me was touching. 

Another Catholic Albanian told me he and his wife both sufimod badly from 
rheumatism until a travelling Moslem, celebrated for cures, arrived and said he could 
euro them easily. He too prepared a bmsier and s^d many spells over it. Ho then 
out some hair from the crown of the head of each imtiont. and some from each arm¬ 
pit, and burnt it in tho brazier, saying : '* May the pain disappear as does this hair.** 
And the pain obeyed and never came back. 

Much iUneee is aeonbed to the Evil Eye (Alb.. Syy \ kech) and also to the evil 
machUiatiuns of Vampiies and Shtrigas (Alb., witches). A herbalist very properly 
at once recognises that these are not cases for him. “ Some one his been looking at 
the patient/* he says. " Why do you send for me? You must find who did 
" the evil.” The dealer in spolb. on &e other hand, is qualified to deal with any 
sort of illueas. The grandchild of the hotel keeper at Scutari was eufTenug from 
jaundice, A Moslem magician volunteered to cure him. He selected a red rose 
in the garden and tied a piece of yeUow wool round it. He tied a piece of red wool 
round the child. He muttered the neceesary spells, and then said: ” Yellow, 
** yellow, go out of the child and into the roee. Red, red, go into the ohild.** In a 
few days* time the roee withered and turned yoUow, and the child resumed its 
natural colour. Old Marko did not approve of this remedy, and knew a better. 
You shoxdd catch a amall fish, put it in a bucket of water, the patient must fix his 
eyes on it as it swims round and round. After a time the disease goes into the fish 
and it dice, and the patient reoovere. 
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The plains vest of Soutari, by the baoks of Bojana river, are so malskrious 
that they are not habitable in many parts during the summer. In 1911-13, ovinj^ 
to the AlbaJiian revolution and Che Balkan War, large numbers of peasants were 
unable to return to the mountains, and were blocked in the malaria swamps with 
(etrible eonsequancca. Almost the whole population was struck down with 
a virulent form of the disease. When 1 vent on relief work with quinine, I found 
the people Crying to oxrre their greatly enlarged spleens by slowly roasting the 
spleen of a sheep at a fire, end muttering a spell wbioh ordwed their own spleens 
to diminish as that of the sheep shrivolied at the fire. 

Epilopey seemed to be not uircommon in the mountains. I saw several cases. 
A woman fell down suddenly oue day in a fit, whereupon some men rushed up, 
and, telling me to get out ot the way. fired tbelr revolvers sdongside of her head. 
This was to frighten out the evil spirit. As the fit soon passed off, they believed 
they had succeeded. Marko knew a certain cure, but very diffioult to obtain. 
If you were lucky enough to see a anake swallowing a frog you must throw a black 
handkerchief over it. The frighteoed anake then disgorgee the frog. Keep the 
handkerchief carefully, and when someone falls in a fit, throw It over him, and the 
disease similarly will be disgorged. 

Theta arc all the magjo " cures I came across. Perhaps we should include, 
as sympatheiio magic, the wish of the people to kill a pelican and rub roy log with 
its fat when I had sciatica, because pdioans slways ^ their feet wet and never 
have rheumatism. But 1 was already a patient in the Austrian hospital when ^ 
remedy was luggeated, and the doctor hurt the feelings of the deputation who had 
come with Che suggestion, by refusing it. 

Berbal and other Jimedi^. —Other prescriptions brought me for soiatioe were : 
(1) Co beat the limb with stinging Qottl«; (2) to rub it with roasted onions boiled 
in oil (this I let them try and, in the form of gentle massage, it gave some relief); 
(3) they wanted to slaughter a sheep and wrap ms in the raw hide. As I waa 
paralysed with pain and quite helpless, they would have dono this had not the Austrian 
doctor come to my rescue. In order to keep my spiilts up crowds of neighbours 
fiooked to see me. When 1 was almost in a state of collapse the cat jumped on 
my bad leg and hurt mo horribly. The neighbours shouted ; " Thank God I The 
** cat has jumped on. her. Now she will not die. The cat always knows I ” 

The reason for the raw ehsap*hido treatment which Is often used, is that the 
sheep eats all kinds of herbs, and tbair virtue will soak into the patient. But the 
Austrian doctor told me that bo was called to see a man already moribund. The 
smell waa terrible. It was midsummer and the patient had had a split black oat 
applied to his abdomea some ten days before. 

When children are not well it Is considered very good to waeh them in a 
decootioQ of walnut leaves. It is only is case of lUnose that such a drastic remedy 
as a bath is resorted to. 

For diarrhma a decoction of oak bark is given. 

For constipation they hsd oo local remedy, and I was constantly asked on 
my travels for '* English salts.’' 

For enteric fever they had a hcrrible remedy. The excrement of a dog, which 
bed been dropped on a atone and dried in the sun, was pounded up and given in 
water. I vainly tried to prevent the giving of this on one occasioD. The dose bad 
been prepared by the Catholic priest. Human excrement and water was given 
ae an emetic. Mixed with rakia it was given to an habitual drunkard with the 
idea of curing him. But the experiment failed. 

Intestinal worms axe very common. A preparation of buckthorn is given. 
Strong deoootious of poppy se^ are given in hapha 2 ard way to cause sleep, and 
a dose Is often given every night to mfante so that they shall not cry. In a 
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C(^CD.mun&l f&milj, with 20 or 30 people aleepiiig in one roora, a crying child would be 
a nuisance. 

Children suiTering ftocn opium were often brought to the Austrian hospital. 
There is a very high death rato among children. If a woman can nurse her child 
to the time when the flocks give plenty of milk, it has a fair ohaace. If act, it is 
fed on parboiled maise flour and heavy maise bread, and in many oases dies. 
Many infants die before weaning, largely, I believe, for want of air. They are kept 
in a heavy wooden cradle. The mother's mother has to present the cradle cover. 
It is a thick woollen mat, and is bound with cords tightly over the cradle. Little 
air and no light can enter. 1 have seen babies blanched like a plant under a pot. 
The idea is to keep off the Evil £ye. So the more the child sickens, the more 
carefully it is kept covered. As c^y the strong survive, the toughness of the 
mature Albanian, and his great recuperative power, are not surprising. He doss 
not suffer from shook, and is not so sensitive to pain as we English. A Shala mao 
I knew came to me for ** medicine,” having come from the mount^ns on purpose. 
He had too^ache ^uad hie face was very much swollen, which seemed to alarm him 
more than the pain. He had two very bad teeth. I told bim to go to the Turkish 
dentist and have them out, and gave him the dentist’s fee, four ohereks. Next 
morning he came back triumphant to return to me one cherek. He thought it a 
pity to spend so much money on the dentist, so bought for three chereks a pw of 
dentistiy forceps from a gipey who made them. He then extracted his own teeth, 
and showed me how he managed to get a good wrench by sitting on the ground 
and getting his leg over his right arm ( After this ho set up as dentist in the 
mountams. 

ITounds.—'The mount^n men were cleverer at treating wounds than disease. 
They had a traditional antiseptic method which was very successful. An old man 
who had leamt the art from his grandfather, explained it to me. A wound must 
sever be touched with water. Zt must be thoroughly washed with rakia (local 
brandy distilled from grapes). He judged the state of a wound by smelliog it 
carefuUy. When thoroughly washed out, he dressed it '(rith an c^tment made of 
white wax, olive oil, pine resin and a distillation of the bark of green elder twigs. 
If deep, be pitted it with wool soaked in the ointment. In hot weather he 
changed the dressing twice a day. And so long as the wound was foul, washed it 
out daily with rakia. He saved a leg (compound, comminuted fracture as result 
of horse kick) which the Turkish military doctor was going to amputate, and made 
a usable limb of it. 

For “ first aid ” for a gunshot wound he recommended the white of an egg xoixed 
with salt to be applied at onoe as temporary dressing. He also understood bow 
to treat a fractur^ skull, remove the fragments of bone and replace them by a 
piece of bottle gourd dried hs^. For apoplexy he bled, either with leeches or 
lancet. He had made his instruments hims^, forceps, small knivse, a small 
saw, and probe. Leeches are greatly used for headachee and mfiammation. 

ifonlenapro arid Bo&nia. —In the oeighbourland of Montenegro there were 
already some Austrian and Husgian'tr^nsd doctors practising, and lees “ home 
made ” treatment. But from the older people I leamt a few remedies. The 
washing out of wounds with either rakia or wine was still practised, with the curious 
superstition that whichever you chose to have your wound washed with, that yon 
must drink for tiie rest of your life. Mitair, my Montenegrin guide’s elder brother, 
had been shot through the lungs in the Ilusso*Turkish War, 1877, and taken to a 
Bussiac field hospital. He was vary bad, and his friends having no faitii in tiie 
doctor, stole him from the hospital at night and poured rakia into his lungs through 
the wound, which was suppurating badly. He described how he had coughed ral^ 
out of the holee and out of his month. He completely recovered. But he would 
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neT«r temcb wine, and was firmly convinced that he would drop down dead ii he 
did 80 . He atack to rakia. In the same village I loamt an iniallible cure for 
pneuraoTua. Pound a dried gall bladder of a pig with some gunpowder and drink 
It mixed with ralda. Gunpowder and rakia was said to be a powerful cure for 
many things. 

About 1800 there wu a severe epidemic of cholera in Montenegro, It was 
customary to place a man in a field and to plough a circle round him to isolate him 
from the disease. But Mitar said it was not very successful. I was shown a rock 
with a hole in it through which ohildren were passed at this date, for a similar 
pvirposa 

In the Tarmnitza valley I was told of a cure for hernia, performed by old 
women. The "wise womandemanded a fee of twopence for each operation, 
and expected a gift of a cheese or some eggs. She had to know the name and addrees 
of the patient, but bis presence was not neoeesary. She put some freshly drawn 
water into a metal, long*neoked jug (ibrik) and set it to boil on the fire, saying: 

Water, I call on you three times frtm Heaven to earth—let the bowel of Mr. ‘ X ’ 
" return to its place,*' and she crossed the water three times. When It boiled she 
poured it st once into a metal shallow basin, repeated the above words, and then 
turned the ibrik upside down with its mouth in the water. As the ibrik cooled 
a certain amount of the water would rise up into the neck. The more the luckier— 
and so should Mr. " X's " bowel return to its'^place. The charm is repeated daily 
till relief is experienced. 1 was told that five or six ^vu^)en in Oluhidol practised 
this, and that MontenegHos afflicted abroad would write home to have the charm 
performed. 

Montenegro, when I wss there, was ravaged by tuberculosis. 1 gathered tJiat 
it bad been intMduoed ooaparstively recently, that is acme 60 yean ago, when 
Montenegrins began going out Into tho world. These uoiuitain men going to towns 
at onco caught tho infection and came hone to die, I heard very numerous tales 
to this effect. Onoe introduced, the disease spread far and wide, for whole families 
sleep together crowded into one room, and nowhere in the world, perhaps, is the 
habit of spitting so universal and so frequent. And since glass windows and iron 
stoves have been introduced to the oouotiy, there is no ventilation in the bouses. 
I vainly strove to get the schoolmasters to stop spitting in the aohools. They said : 
'' It is our custom, snd we always do." 

They bad no "remedy " fer the disease. In Bosnia 1 heard of a grim one. 
Bury a bottle of wine in the grave of a person who hes died of tuberculosis. Dig 
H up after seven years. All of his relatives who drink it will become immune. 

In Bosnia, the remedy for a cough was to bum oakgalls end to breathe the 
smoke. 

A popular dressing for a contused wouod all through the distriota 1 visited in 
Albania, Montenegro and Bosoia was pounded onions put on thickly. This 
certainly gives relief, and probably baa some anodyne property. A uoiversal cure 
for a Bcorpion bite was oil in which scorpions have been soaked in the sun. 
Marko always had a bottle of them in soak. 

For dressing cute and abraeiona, olive oil in which pounded>up hypmcwm 
perforatum (8t. John's wort) has been macerated m the sun, is largely used, and 
seems to have antiseptio properties. 

Among the Albanian tribesmen I found an extraordinary belief. life was 
supposed to depend upon the worm of life which lives in the ear, The wax is tho 
excrement of the worm. This proves the worm existe. 1 was asked for advice 
about a up at Shala which hod earache. Im ears were quite full of dirt and 
wax, and one was fiy-blown and had maggots in it. I told them to take the child 
to the Austrian hospital at Scutari next bazaar day, and wrote a note for the doctor. 
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Not Imowlng tbe anperetition, I said the ears moat bs thoroughly washed out. 
At one© they said : But that will kill the worm.” Old Marko belier^ fimaly in the 
worm. Drowning the worm would kill tho child, and it was not taken to hospital. 

The above are some of the more remarkable of the facts which 1 gathered 
about the medical practice of the peasants. M. EDITH DURHAM, 



Britain: Aroheologry. Armstrong. 

Turther Evidence* of MaE^lemeae Culture in East Yorkshire* A A 

A. Leslie Artnsiren^. 00 

The exceptional scour of the tides on the Holdemeas coast, during the latter 
part of May, haviz^ resulted in the temporary removal of sand and shingle usually 
masking the remnants of the ancient mere bed at Sldpeea, I was privileged to 
examine a considerable exposure of these lacustrine deposits, including the approxi. 
mate point where the small Maglemose harpoon, recently figured in Man,* was found 
lying in the tilt beneatii tiie skeleton 
of an elk. 

This opportunity was seised to carry 
out limited excavations on the site, also 
to oxamine carefully the sections of the 
mere deposits stiQ in siiu in the f'hff 
face, together with a reconnaissance of 
other peat beds exposed on the coast 
between Hornsea and Bridlington, work 
which resulted in the recovery of further 
important evidence of a phase of the 
Maglemose culture having existed in 
this part of Holdemees. 

Owing to the rapid erosion of the 
cliffs at Skipsea the section of peat 
exposed there has, during recent years, 
been greatly reduced and, at the present 
rate of destruction, will be entirely 
demolished in tiie near future. 

The present exposure shows in a 
typical section 

Humus • • - 1 ft. 

Clay • . 2 ft. 

r^ft.Sin.to 

Peat, enclosmg tunDer-< 5 jj ^ jjj 

Blue silt, ancloting 
shells And plant 
remains - • 9 in. 

Boulder clay (above ft. 6 in. to 

the beach level) 3 ft. 6 in. 

This represents the margin of the mere, which accounts for the remains of large 
trees and branches enclosed in the peat and for the shallow depth of the tilt. The 
silt passes gradually into the boulder clay, but is distinguishable therefrom by its 
contained freshwater shells, twigs and pl^t remains. Near the central portion of 
the deposit the peat bed is over 0 ft. in thickness and neither the underlying silt 
nor the boulder clay were visible above the beach level during this vitit. 

The exposure on the foreshore consisted almost entirely of blue tilt. Having 
been much eroded by wave action and the scour of sand shingle, the depth 


rio, A. 

IWPLBUSSTS vaou TB* STLT AKD FSAT S&D9, 
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■ Mak, 76. 1922; 21. 192$, Plate $ and Se. 
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varied from to 3 ft. Of the OTerlTUig peat only fragmentary patehea remamed, 
a few inohea in tMckaees. The whole of the ailt appears to contain plant remains, 
nu6a and freshwater shells, the obondonoe of whioli was demonstrated where the 
bed waa eroded and ohannelled by the sea. h is of a dark grey'bine colour and of a 
greasy texture, most dlffioult to dig, and, when dxig, can only be examined affectuaUy 
by paasLDg it through the fingers. 

Actual artefacts recovered from the silt and peat by ore eleven in 

narnber, of whiob six are figured. Those found in the silt ore stoned from black 
to greenish grey, those found in the peat are stained brown to yellow. 

Fig. A 1.— Kiiife*like implement formed od a thiok flake. Bose boldly chipped 
on ono aide, probably to re*aharpoD the edge. Edges trimmed all round, tang 
formed by steep chipping. Stained greenish grey to black. Found 6 in. above 
boulder clay, under 15 in. of silc. 

Fig. A S.^Bidged flake, forming a beaked scraper, or “ strong point.’' Stained 
greenish black. Found $ in. above boulder clay, ander 2 ft. of silt. Compares with 
examples from ThatoLara.* 

^g. a $.—Core scraper, steeply trimmed and with one edge engrailed. Pstinated 
dull grey, Found S in. is slit at its junction with peat. 

A l.'^Ridged flake, forming end scraper on a blade. One edge neatly 
trimmed, proboblyfor finger protection; blade edge shows signs of use, aod steeply 

trimmed to form scraper 
with spur at comer. 
Stained brown. Found 
under 8 ft. of peat io 
the cliff section, 9 Is. 
back from the face ex* 
poeed before excavation. 

Fig. A 6. — Scraper, 
obaraoteristically formed 
on part of a tUck flat 
flake. Fine^ trimmed 
at end and trimming 
carried slightly round 
one corner, remainder of 
flake rough and un- 
trimmed. Stained and 
blotched dark brown. 
Found atjunetionof peat 
and lilt is cUfl, under 
4 ft. of peat, 8 in. from face exposed before exoaval^oa. Similar in type and Wkman* 
ship to scrapers conteniporary with pygmy iadustriee of Scunthorpe and S. Yorkshire. 

Fig. A 6.—Piercer, trimmed on edges. Stained greemsh grey to brown. 
Found under 9-in. bed of peat north of Barmstoc, after removing bed 12 ins. book 
from face criginally expo^. 

Figs, A 7 and a 8 are interesting speoimoos picked out from a box of local 
implements in the Morfitt coUeotion. Both are blades with the end obliquely 
shouldered and trimmed by fine steep ohippifig. They are of ohoraoteristio type 
and similar to examples from Thatcham.f and Svierdborg, Benmark.i^ Bo^ 
examples ore labelled “ Sldpsea '* and dated 1904 and 1906, mid are said to have 

* 0. 0. S. Crawford, iVoo. PnMtt. See, f. AnfUa, HI, 507, Pig. 4, 
t Cnwford, 507. Fig. 4. 

} Friis JohssMD, ''UAmoir«e d« k ao^StS d«s Aotiqu^m du Nord," Seesion leit. 1019, 
pp. 241. ase. Fig0. la. 19 sad 22. 
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been picked up on the beach opposite the peat beds. They are sUuned dark brown, 
vhich ia conaietent with their having been derived from the adjoining deposits. 

Fig. B is a fKnt adae, or ase (the '' herminetto ” of Svardborg and Mullerup). 
whioh ia in my poseeesion. and was found some years ago at Sldpsea after a fall of 
olit? containing large sections of the mere deposits, amonf^ which tho axe woe lying. 
It ia stained yellowish brown through contact with the peat. The length is 5 ina.» 
section triangular. Eaoh f aoe ia boldly flaked, the broadnt being flat for two.thiida 
of its length, then flaked oblh^uely towards the butt, which is narrow and thinned 
to an edge. The median ridge extends 3 ins. from the butt. The outdng edge 
suggests that of the tranohetaxo inform, but is made by three bold flakes aniting at 
the median ridge. The edge ftaelf is formed by secondary chipping and is straight 
for I in., the comers rounded. The most distinctive characteristics of the implement 
are its proto tranchet cutting edge and tho extonuve battering and brui^g of tho 
median ridge and side edges, apparently to improve tlie grip, or for hand proteotion. 
In this respect, and in general fades, the jm]>lement is similar to examples found 
at Sviarclborg* and at Thatobam.t It is oaKntially Maglemosian in character 
and occurred in deposits 
of tbo same mere which 
yielded the small Mag* 
lemose harpoon flgnred 
recently in Plate E, Fig. 3 
and 3 a (Man, 1923,31), 
and is the implomont 
wldch Mr. T. Sheppard, 
without having seen tbo 
axv, or any illustration 
of it, and without 
troubling to ascertain 
tho facte roepeoting it. 
has stated in Tht 
" has no more 
bearing upon the date 
of the harpoons than 
has a threepenny piece 
found in the same area.” 

Fig. 0 is an ex* 
ample from the Morfltt 
collection, of similar 
character to Fig. s but 
with a rounded cutting 
edge and the long edges trimmed by steep chipping. AU the edgee above the 
cutting edge ate bruised and battered and the butt ia chipped to an edge. It is 
stained dark brown by contact with peat and is marked “ April L906, Skipsea.” 

A small fluted core scraper (not figured) was found in a pocket eroded in the 
silt bed at Skipsea, It is of characteristic type and stained blaok, conristent with 
having been washed out of the silt, but ite exact horixon could not be ascertained. 
A quartsite hammer stone, or pounder, abraded and battered at one end by use, 
was found at the base of the silt in proximity to Fig. a 2, and a thin quartsite flake 
showing gi grifl of use as a scraper and recalling examples froro Oeewell Crags, occurred 
in the silt at a depth of I foot. A split quarts pebble of similar type to tho latter, 
and a broken hammer stone, were recovered from the base of the peat north of 

Barmaton, a few yards from Fig, a 6. _ 

t Cravfcrd, PiS* !< 
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It is significant that when placed side by side with a seties of the usual East 
Yorks artefacts from tho surface, these deeply stained e^nimples from the sUt 
and peat beds are as distinctive therefrom in type as they are in patination and that 
they can be paraileled in both patina and type only by certain implements of a 
dark brown arid highly loatroos patina found upon one or two reetrioted areas in 
the vicinity of Skipeea and Atwiok, upon elevated ground> which there ia reason 
to beHeve represent former islands in the anciont marshland and sites of early 
occupation. A, LESLIE ARMSTKONQ. 

Obituary. Boyd Dawklna. 

air Hsnr/ Hoyle Ho worth, K.O.l.t., D.O.L., F.R.8. By Pro/essor Sit Q1 

If iffwm Bf>yi Dawkint, M.A.. D.8e., F.BB. 04 

The world is poorer by the loss of Sir Henry Howorth, whose death, at the age 
of eighty .one, took place on July Ifith. He will be remembered not so much for the 
weight of his scientifio knowledge as for his rare and attractive personality, and 

for his eMraordinary mental activity 
which ranged far and wide and 
enriched his life and oonversation 
with innumerable interests. 

Howorth, who was born at Lisbon 
in 1842, came of an old Lancashire 
family, He waa educated at Rosaall 
School, and was a quiet studious boy 
with a singular thirst for knowledge 
and for those subjects in j>articular 
that were not in the school curri* 
onlum, for he was of an original and 
inquiring mind and was never con* 
tent to run in tho boaton track. Ito 
was admitted to tho Bar of tho 
Middle Temple in 1867 and estab* 
lishod hims^ in Manchester. He 
took an active part in politics and 
represented South Salford at a C^>n* 
servative from l8Sd to 1900. whcit he 
did not teak re*election. From that 
time he devoted his whole energies to 
tho many sodotioa to which ho be¬ 
longed, bringing fresh light from his 
stores of knowledge to the discussions, 
and contributing more than 100 papers 
on subjeots covering a wide field. 
He also published several large and 
weighty books. "The History of 
the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th Century," in 4 volumes, is a sorprisiog 
compilation on a most difficult and obscure subject, of which many of the details 
were buried in Russian, Persian and Indian records. It is the only standard work 
accearible to the ordinary studeot. In 1892 he was made K.C.I.E. in recognition of 
his labours on the hist<^ and ethnology of Asia, and P.R.S. in the following year. 

" The Mammoth and the Flood " and "The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood " 
are vigorous and interesting attacks upon what the author called " the extravagant 
development of the glacial theory," but they do not affect the principles laid down 
by Huttos and Lyell, nor has be made a case lor the restoration of the old geological 
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view that physical changoe in the earth have been the result of sudden oataatrophiee. 

lees can wt accept the old Buckl&ndian explanation of the surface deposita over a 
largo part of Europe and Asia having been formed by a flood of the Noaohian 
type. 

These vorka were followed in his later years by The life of 8t. Augustine/' 
“St. Gregory the Great," and " The Golden Days of tbo English Church/’ whiah 
are full of interest. His family life was singularly happy, and he was greatly 
beloved by a wide circle of friends. Of no man oan it be more truly said that 
he lived his life to the full. He will long be missed. W. BOYD DAWKINS. 

Africa, West; nre-making. Oardlnall, 

Notes on Ffro and Plro^maklng:. By A. W. Cardinall. OC 

The Talansi, Naukanni, Kassena and BuiJsa tribes of the Northern terri- Ou 
tones of the Gold Coast use “ slush “ lamps to light their huts. Specirnens are 
illustrated in Fig. 1. No. 1 and 3 were bought in open market at Paga market in 
the Kassena country. They were two of a large number oflered at 300 cowries 
apieoo by a Naukanni girl. The specimen on tho left has an extinguisher, which 
is laid ou the plateliko top. Tho wiok consists merely of a piece of old cloth, 
floating on shea-butter. 



Pie. l. 


The central specimen was given me by an old Builsa woman. A string is 
attached to it for conveniance in hanging. 

To obtain Are the people all use a wbito quarts and “steel." Tho stone is 
obtained practically all over the country and is not sold, as it is too common to 
have any value. Any piece of conveniont 8ir.e is used. 

The “ steel ” is entirely of native manufacture and is made as follows. As is 
well known, these tribes are iron.smeltors and blacksmiths. The old, battered hoes 
and axes arc taken to the latter, who smelt them down and fashion strikers similar 
to the oollec^n illustrated in Pig. 2. To all intents and purposes the iron hsa 
become steel, but of a poor temper, which soon disappears entirely. In order to 
renew its fire, the “ ste^ “ is heated in obarcoal made from the ^ea^butter tree. 

This charcoal gives greater beat than that of the so-callod fats and shea.butter 
which is used for making hoes, etc., according to the smiths. The chsrcoal is mixed 
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vith the dung of &ny of th« numeroas species of house lizsrd and with Chat of a 
fowl. When properly heated Che steel is beaten by the smith into shape again. 
The tinder is made of the cotton from tho kapok, and has to go through a proper 
preparation. The pod is placed unbroken into a slow^buming fire and left until 
the outer skin b well burnt. It is then buried for a short while to ensure its being 
completely extinguished, and after that put in a pot, where it is smashed up by hand, 
tho cotton brooming quite black in tho process. The seeds are thrown away. 

This tinder ” is kept in all sorts of reoeptacles>-little cotton bags, leather ones, 
and eren hollowed out seeds of the fan*palra. This latter is reputed to bare been 

the first and earliest method of carrying it 
about, and it is rare now.a*daye to oomo 
across such a purse. The oommonest and 
most convenient way is to carry “fiint,” 
'' tinder ” and “steel "in aroU^up leather 
packet of a similar pattern to the ordinary 
camp “ housewife." How convenient rhiu 
is hskS been proved by many a white 
man out hunting when matches are wot or 
finished and he wants a light for his pipe, 
for every man In these parts carries “ flro " 
with him. 

The method of making fire seems 
simple—personally 1 am much too awk' 
ward to suoeeed. One holds the steel in 
the right band, the striker being over 
one’s knuckles. Between the thumb and 
first finger of the left hand one grasps 
the “ flint" and the tinder is loosely held 
nearer ths palm by both the first and 
middle fingers. Usually one blow suflices. 
Among these people, 1 came across 
PfQ, 1 only one case of aaored fire. This was at 

Be^ma in the BuiUa country, where a 
fire is maintained more ot less permanently outside the chief’s compound. There 
IS no particular rite observed in Ughtlng it. No man may take fire from It. It 
does not bum wood or dried oom*stalks, but is made of dried oow.dung, which 
is so stacked that it will bum for as much as threo days without renewal. In 
the rains it is allowed to go out, Saorlficee are made to it, and blood and bones 
from them are placed in a pot which remains on top of the fire, Only the chief 
and one other man (whom I do not know nor could I learn) are allowed to eat 
from these saenfioes. A. W. CAKDINAXX. 

Britain; Arohsology. Murray and Paaomore. 

The 8heela-nn*g;lg: at Oakeey. By M. A. a^td A. D. QQ 

BoAsmcfe. 00 

There is at Oaksey in N. Wiltshire a female figure of the kind known in 
Ireland as Sheela*na*gig. These are usually found in churches and are probably 
the remains of a fertility cult. 

The figure at OakMy is built into the outside of the north wall of the church, 
asst of the poroh, about 9 feet from the ground. It is carved in the same stone of 
which the chojch itself Is built, but there is nothing to show whether it is in original 
position; nor whether it is contemporary with, or earlier than, the church. The 
date of the earliest work in the church is second quarter of 13th century, 
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The figure (Fig. 2} meeeures 13 inchae from the fe«t to the top of the head, and 
6 inches from the point of one elbow to the point of the other. The attenuated body 
has the ribs clearly marked. A noticeable 
point is the size and importance of the left 
hand, this is also a suggestion that the 
figure is pre*Chriatian. The flat surface of 


Tto. 1. 

Sbesi-a-va-qjq, oamskt, k. wilts. 


PlO. 2. 


the stone has been slightly hoUowed eo as to make the figure stand out in relief. 
The weathering of the stone has practically destroyed the features, which appear to 
have been rudely indicated. 

A short account of the figure was published, though without illustrations, in 
the ff’tlfsAifs Archteologital and XCatural Ni^hry Magaziw, Vol. XXXr7 (190fi), 
p 1S6- M. A. OTKRAY. 

A. D- PASSMOKE. 


Spence. 

T. Fisher Unwin, gy 


REVIEWS. 

America, Central: Religion. 

The Oode of Mexico. By Lewis Spence. London ; 1923. 
stv H- 383- Price 3(L?. net. 

Mr. Spence has given a useful summary of what U known of the Aatec gods, 
the Information as to each being conveniently tabulated under the various heads 
of festivals, decorations, myths, etc. Among specially valuable features may be 
noted the large number of illustrationa taken from the Codices, and the extracts 
from Sahagun, especially the strange and striking songs to the gods. The author 
deserves much thanks for making these accessible in English. There is a short 
bibliography, with some sound oommenta on the merits oi the works tiierein; but it 
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U aorprising to aee the writin|B of Dr. Seler, one of the gre&t«et of Amerioonute* 
refen'ed to in the intxoduction too &rid end tochnical for the beginner. Fov 
beTo written better or more intereetiogly th&n Dr. Seler end thoee who hie 
workft too techniceil should leave the eubjeot alone. 

The calendar is relegated to an api>eQdix and briefly dealt with. No mention 
is made of Bovrditch's paper on the Lords of the Night and the Tonalaumtl of the 
Codes Borbonious {American AnthropoloQtel, 1900) which ia the most jmimrtant 
contribution yet made to its aubjeot. It is not correct to say that the Maya and 
Astiec day •signs are almost identical. On the contrary, they differ throughout, 
though they were probably originally similar in meaning. 

Many interesting and suggestive views are expressed as to the origins and 
attributes of the gods. It would seem that the main idea of their being the gods of 
different races is sound, but the evidence is hardly sufficient to show what peoples 
each god did belong to. However, the author would doubtless not claim AnsUty 
for hie oonclusions. 

The lesst satisfaotory portion is that dealing with Quetealcoatl, the reputed 
inventor of the calendar. On the strength of certain Huaxtec attributes of bis 
the conclusion is reached that the Tolteo culture, of which the calendar was an 
eesential part, was derived from the Euaxtec. This is a most setonishing ooncliuion. 
The Huaxteo alone of all the races from Nicaragua to Mexico did not employ the 
peculiar calendar which among all the other peoplce was cloeoly bound up with 
their religion and culture. It by no moans follows, as Mr. Spence appean to assume, 
from the oiroumstance that the csiendar was ultimately of Maya origin and the 
Huaxteo language was related to the Maya, that ther^ore tlie Maya culture of 
Guatemala and Yucatan, characterised by a certain style of art and the use of the 
calendar, is identical with the Huaxtec culture, obaraoterised by a very difioront 
style of art and by the absence of the calendar. The Huaxtecs were on isolated 
brench of the Maya peoples, differing totally from tlie others in everything but 
language, so that evidence of Huaxteo induence is by no meant evidenoe of influence 
of " Maya '' culture as ordinarily understood. 

In conclusion it may bo said that the index might with advantage be fuller. 

RICHARD C. B. LONG. 


Etlinologry. Dlzon. 

The Racial Ilietary of Man. Roland B. Dixon. New York and London: AQ 
Scribner's, 1929. 23 x 18 cm. Pp. xvi -f- 684. Pi. 44. Price 26s. 00 

Ibis is OD interostiiig attempt on the part of a thoughtful worker to look at the 
problem afreeh and for himself, and though ve cannot feel that a large meuure of 
success ia attained, we fully appreoiato the stimulation the book gives. The limita. 
tions seem due in pert to weakness of biological outlook, dolichooephaly, 
mesocepbaly, and so on, are, unintentionally, treated too much as counters. Farther, 
it ia not sufficiently realised that apparency groups of charaoters are inherited as 
such, It may be on Mendelian lines, and that crossing may lead to the rise of a stock 
with various mixtures of characters, some groups among which may be derived from 
one ride, some from the other. As against these defects the author scores by realising 
that probably there is no racially pure group on earth at present, and that there may 
not have been such a group since ear^ Palieolithio time and he is right in deduce* 
ing from this the need for great reeers^ if averages are quoted. He stilkes a valuable 
note in looking for the more pronounced types in a population rather than the more 
medioore, though this has lead to a weakness noted below, 

Ibe author’s idea is to take cephalic (byl) index, altitudinal {hyi} index and nasal 
index, to study theii correlations and distributions, and to see whither this leads 
in the matter of human olassifioation. The ratio of altitude of skull to length is a 
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useful tigure in some cases, but the ratio of altitude to breadth often telis a more 
▼aluable at least, in Western Europe. If «e studj surrivore of the long*high 
heads of the later Pahsoliths we find that, though the ratio h/b is 'eery high (may be 
OTsr 100 per cent.), the ratio h/1 is not striking because, though the height is coosi* 
derablc the length is very great in these heads of indices 70-7^, 

Dixon distinguishes, on recognised hnes, dolichocephaly (D), meaoceplialy (M). 
brachycephaly (B), hypaicephsly (H), orlhocephaly (0), chamecephaiy (C), 
ieptorhiny (L), meeorhiny (M), platyrhiny (P), and then points out that the follow* 
are the possible combinations. To these combinations he names which 

are intended to designate them and nothing more. The characbenstics are thereby 
ineWtably rather dissociated from actuality, and the geographical significance of 
the names is largely lost 

D.E.L. Caspian. B.H.L. Alpine. 

D.C.L. Mediterranean. B.CX. Ural. 

D.H.P. Proto-Negroid- B.H.P. PaUealpine. 

D.C-P- Proto-Australoid, B.C.P. Mongoloid > 

It will be seen that the middle terms are omitted, the set of eight refers merely 
to the more pronounced characters; this is a dangerous stop in spite of the admitted 
importance of emphasis on more pronounced types. Dixon gives names because 
he thinks that, if two peoples are both generally D.HX., this can be explained only 
by homology; in this he Is probably right for most cases. The use of the above 
names, some of which sire well worn in racial discussions, is a difficulty, for. though 
we realise the special application involved in using the term Mediteiranean type 
for, let us say, Oalifomian stocks, yet we may not be quite on our guard when the term 
is used for peoples in various parts of the Old World. 

The lack of an absolute discrimination between the Neanderthal types and later 
. ncs is a biologicsd weakness that leads the author to some strange statements here 
and there, but these are only incidental. The Proto-Australoid probably has no 
special connection with the Neanderthal type. The Mediterranean type is character* 
AS D.C.L., with Proto*Australoid and Proto*NegToid blood behind it. We 
think both Proto-Negroid and Proto-Australoid types are high-headed in spite of 
mentions of platyceph&ly for the latter, that platycephaly being merely marked 
recce^cu of the ioicbead. The type ordinarily called Mediteranean sometimes 
retains a good deal of this old hypticepbaly and a good deal of the platyrhiny of 
those forebears as well, so there are many gradations from D.H.P. to D.C.L., and a 
good many workers believe that the latter characters have, In this case, evolved 
(by descent with modification) from the former. The author does not suffidently 
visualise human beings as in proceee of evolution. “Tempera mutautiir noset 
mutamur in lUis.” 

It would be easier to follow the arguments about various regions if the refer¬ 
ences to literature could have been indicated on each page, but we doubt whether it 
is worth while going into detail about interpretations. Prof. Dixon is dearly only 
acquuuted in quite a general manner with archteological evidences and his rapid 
sketches must be used with great reserve. He is, however, clear-sighted enough to 
appreciate the spread of brachycephaly, for example, in Europe. To account for 
increase in proportion of broa^eads be discusses various movements into cities 
and the like, but doee not s ee m to allow for the hypothesis that bracbycepbaly or 
one or other of its factors may be somethii^ liJm a Mendelian dominant when 
broadhead and longhead are crossed. We need a great deal more information on 
that topic, but the possiblUty of explanation on these lines is becoming apparent. 

The reader who bears in minA carefully tiie limitation of meaning of such terms as 
Caspian, Mediterranean and so on when used in this book can derive much stimulation 
from reading the chapters and endeavouring to rewrite them In his own words. 
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The iLuthor has used a part, at leaat, of the available literature that gives 
firsthand mea&uremente; we be ve noted only a few omisadona from hie bibliographical 
list. He has thought for himself and product a book many paragraphs of which are 
targets for crUieisiu, but his thought is valuable to the experienced worker and one 
may well doubt whether the errors are more dangerous to beginners than those found 
in most general expositiona of race probleou. H. J. F, 


Britain^ Arob^ologj. Mackenzie. 

JneiifU Man in Srilain. By Donald Mackensio. With a foreword by AQ 
G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. London: Blackie and Son, Limited. 1922. Ou 
Pp. xvi +261. 17 Plates and Ulustratioiu in text. Price I2s. 6d, net. 

This volume, Mr. Mackensie teUs os, deale with the history of man in Britain 
from the Ice Age till the Boman period; it is intended to interest a wider circle of 
readers than ia usually reached by purely teohnioal books. 

The first 06 pages are devoted to the ^IcoUthio Age, including a long dlsoussiou 
on dogs in history and folklore. In those chapters tiie writer has followed in the 
main the conclusioDS set cut in Kslrfield Osborn's " Men of the Old Stone Age," 
the only point on which he perhaps differs is in his attempt to combine two opposing 
\iciW6 by stating that the ^glemose men were Nordics from Siberia. Throughout 
these chapters the author writes as though all the inhabitants of Europe at this 
time were of the Cr6-Magnon type; the rulerences to Comb Oapclle man appear to be 
later additions. Grimaldi man is not mentioned, and the word only occurs onco, 
on page 36, as the name of a place. 

The next 42 pages are devoted to a dieoussion of early trade, based almost 
entirely on the writings of Perry and Siret; whilo the remainder of tJis work, with 
the exception of a brief summary in the last chapter, is concerned with folklore, 
and with tracing beliefs and customs from China to Peru. 

The writer has been much impressed by tho discovery in the Clyde mud of a 
dug'OUt canoe which had been plugged with a cork. This does duty t* an iUustratibn 
of shipping at various epochs; for instance, it is attributed to Aailiani, coming from 
Spain, on page 76, while it is referred to the early Bronze Age on pages 97 and 218. 

There i6 much that is mteresting in tho volume, especially in tbs domain of 
folklore, but I fear that tho wide circle of readers for whom Mr. Mackenzie has 
uTltten it will close the work with a very vague idea of the history of Britain, at 
any rate between the end of the FalieoLithic Age and the arrival of the Romans. 

E. J. E. P. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

British AssocMliw for (he AivanceTivni of i^ctence.—The aitnual meeting Q|| 
of the Association will bo held at Liverpool from September 12th to Idth. vU 
Section H (Anthropology) will meet un^ the presidency of Profeasor Peivy B. 
Newberry, M.A., O.B.E., who will take os tiie subject of his Presidential Address 
" Egypt as a Ileld for Autbropological Study." Profeesor Newberry wUl also 
open 4 discussion on " The Origin of Domesticated Plants and Animals." Aroong 
other communications to the Section will bo a lecture by Sir Arthur J. Evans on 
" Crete as a Stepping-stone of Culture," a paper by Professor W. J, SoUas on 
"Miocene Mao," azui joint discussion with Section B (Geography) on "The Place 
" of Man and his Environment in Sociological Stodiee," to be opened by Professor 
J. L- My«a. 


Enm AJ4D Ssotmwoons, lao., Bit Uajee&y’s Pn&ten, EssI Street, LoadoD, B.C.4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plat© L. 

Papua: Teohuolo^. Ril© 7 , 

Saaro^maklKB on th« Fly RIvor. By lUv. £. Baxter RiUy. ||| 

The propa^tioQ ot the sago pdme is irom either seede or suckers. The UI 
latter are called by the nativee " dent vpi,” sago women. There are many difierejit 
varieties oi the palm. They fiouriah In low swampy land and attain a height 
ranging from 20 to 30 feet. The trunh is thick set and about 14 to 20 inchee in 
dia m eter. They come to maturity about 15 years alter they are planted. The trees 
used for sago-making are not allowed to Hower. As soon as thsy mature the 
centre bud is cut out and all further growth prevented, the other leaves are left 
standing. The part cut away is considered a d^oacy, and is cooked and eaten. 

The decapitated trees are left standing for a considerable length of time— 
from one to as many as five yeam^before being cut down and made into sago. 
The natives assert that a larger quantity and a better quahty of sago is obtained 
by this method. Some of the inland people cut down the tree Immediately it i$ 
mature. Should a tree be allowed to flower or seed, it is useless. After the seeds 
are ripe the tree begins to die. A grub named, " kani,*' which is much priRcd by 
natives os a luxury, is found in trees which have run to seed. 

When the sago palm Is considered ready and dry enough, it is cut down by 
the owner. The bark is then nicked the whole length of the tree. On one side It 
is pressed down to the ground, the other side is left standing, being removed from 
the centre to the side. This is to prevent the sago chips from falling to the ground. 
The part of the bark which is laid fiat on the earth is covered with a mat, upon which 
the pithy substauce of the tree is placed as it is removed from the trunk. 

As soon os the bark has been placed in position, the man retires and hands 
over further operations to his wife, whose duty it is to make the sago. Before 
beginning sbe bas to procure an adze, or “ olo,‘’ for 
the purpose of cbopping up the trunk of the tree, 
and fix up a kneading trough and a receptacle for 
the sago. 

About 6 feet of the thick end of the midrib of 
the sago leaf is cut of!, namely the petiole, one end 
of which is about ZS inches broad, the other 
tapering to about 4 inches. This is called “temeo 
and is the kneading trough (PI. L, Fig. 1}. It is 
supported at the broad end on a piece of wood or 
atout stick, about 3 feet from the ground, the other 
end rests upon the *' boru,” or receptacle for the 
sago. The “boru" is made from the bark of the 
" u’' tree. Midway on the “imhco” is fixed a 
strainer, held in position by two wooden pegs. The 
strmner is a piece of “auyu or cloth from the 
trunk of the cocoanut tree. 

When these arrangements have been completed, 
the woman stands on the top of the tree trunk and 
with the adse io her hands chope it into small 
pieces, bkft thin shavings. Fig. 1 shows the method 
of using the " olo " or adze. The sago is cut with 
the adse almost touching the aide of the right foot. The '' oto" is made of two 
pieces of wood fastened together by rattan cane. The shavings fall upon the mat 
and are thus prevented from b^ng contaminated by dirt. The shavings are collected 
and placed into the '' icowo " or kneading trough (PI. L, Rg. 2). 
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WaMr is then poored upon the ugo pulp, which is then pressed between the 
palms of the hands and Che water ruu towards the strainsr with the portloles of 
sago held in suspension* (H. L, Fig. 3). 

PI. L, Fig. 4, shows the woman clearing the pulp from the strainer eo that 
the water may ran into the fraru or basket at the bottom, vbich rests upon the 
ground. The white patch seen in the bosket is sago which has been allowed to 
settle. The water is used again and again and the whole proceaa continued until 
the amount required has been obtained. The water ie baiod out by means of a 
ooooanut shell after the deahy part has been removed. 

The KOgo is removed from the bssket and made up into bundles. It ht wrapped 
in Jeavee and securely tied ready for being token home and sold. The amount of 
sago procured from different trees vsries much. Five bundles weighing about 
30^ or 40 lbs. coeh ore made from on ordinary tree, but as many as ten bundles of 
tbe some weight may be obtained from a large tree. 

PI. L, Figs. 1,8.4. and Fig. 1. oro from photographs by H. P. Beach. PI. L. 
Fig. 2. from a photograph by m 3 rs^, £. BAXTER KTLEY. 


Africa, East: Art Bagsliawe. 

Rook Paintings of the KangejM Bushmen, Tanganyika Territory. An 

By F. J. B<ig4haw, M.B.B. 04 

Ever aince I became acquainted with the Ksngeju Bushmen aird formed my 
pet tlieory that they are of the aame stock as the South Aiiican Bushmen, 1 liavo 
been looking lor rook paintings tuoh as the southern Bushmen have left in various 
parts of Africa, south of the 2smbesi river. In some notes, written in 1919,1 find 
that “ I searched In vain for traces of paintings os arc femnd in old Bushman haunts. 
** but it must be remembered that this painting has been a lost art for many 
** generations amongst Che Bushmen." In August, whilst travelling near Kisana. 
on tbe esstern edge of the Iramba plateau. 1 commented upon a peouliarly shaped 
rook. A native sub*beadman with me remarked that it bad " a thing like a 

** horse, or perbaps a 
" mule " on It. I went 
across and found, on three 
rocks, paintings very 
similsr to msny which 
I have seen in South 
Africa. All ere of onl mals. 
and are ouUine drawings 
in red pigment. One 
rock is fairly sheltered 
and has only some smudges 
and smears such as a child 
might make—I fsneied 
that I could trace fingers 
—arvi. protruding from 
them, several well>diawn 

„ . „ heads and necks of vouna 

Fio. 1 —Rout >An4Tiwo or suxn oow, tauoahyza. ... ,. •* 

TaBWTOKY. oitnobes, the peculiar flat¬ 

ness seen in the young bird 

being plain- The nextrookwaa a regular picture gallery. On it, although the drawings 
were faint, ore olcoriy outlined giraffe, kongoni and impala, with other animals 
wlucb 7 couM not make out. On this rock much dom^e has been done by 
Aniramba children who have tried to obliterate the drawings, which are close to a 
spring where they draw water. The forequarters have been chipped off, quite 
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chipped off by humftn Vandals, clear 
and diatinct, bolding the aeoret of a lost 
art which wouM be worth a fortune to 
a modam manufacturer of dyes. 

I questioned the Kangeju about 
these paintings, which are at some dU* 
tance from thdr habitations. Some, 
rather grudgingly 1 fancied, admitted 
knowledge of them and said that they 
might have been the work of Kangeju of 
long ago. Others declared that they 
knew nothing about it and bad never 
heard of them. All were emphatic that 
no Kangeju of to>day can paint and that there are no more paintings anywhere. 1 
am havir^ search made and that more will come to light I have no doubt; indeed I 
have alre^y heard of some. AH fotmd wdll be carefully preserved. 

F. J. BAQ8HAWE. 


Fi«. 9.—Hc<’a FAttmKO of suhah buko^, 
BOMDOA IKANUI. TaKOAKVIVA TBBBJTOBV. 


Fio. 2. R<»(*K rAJC<TiKr. of blavd row amo 
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recently, from an animal which the natives say was a dog. It is the best palntiog 
of all, and is Interesting, aa I do not remember ever seeing or hearing of a dog* 
painting in South Africa. The third rock shows only one painting, and undoubtedly 
the best. It ia of a pregnant eland cow with, near her, what 1 take to be a calf 
(Figs. 1 and 2). In September Mr. Johnson, Administrative Officer, Mkalama, very 
Icindly went to Kisana and secured some photographs of this last rock, though he 
failed, owing to bad light, to get results from the others. 

The Ajuramba disclaim all knowledge of the origin of these paintings. They 
say that they were there when they come, many generations ago, and they have 

taken no interest at all in them. Indeed 
one of the rocks, that with the osthohes, 
was only discovered during my visit, 
having escaped notice previously. 
They have made no attempt to preserve 
the paintings and have allowed the 
children to moss about with them at will, 
in some cases with disastrous success. 

Two, at least, of the rocks, includ* 
ing that bearing the eland, are exposed 
completely to sun, wind and rain. Yet 
the x>igment used remains, except where 
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Britain: Art. Llvesey. 

A Nota on Threshold and Hearth Deelgrn In N.W. Oumberlancf. QQ 

By the Rev. Herbert Livetey, B.A., L.Th., F.R.A.l. UU 

Under the title of l>oor*etep Art~-e trsditionel Tolk Art,” Mr. F. H. 
Newbury, in 1907. before the teicester meeting of the British AasooiAtion, put 
forward a very interesting theory. His interest was, of course, direoted mainly 
by his specialiat knowle^ of the £ne arte, and be stated that the early 
scribbllngs of ohildren, though apparently meaningless, may be shown to bo 
" insCinctive art products. Thw drawings become more purposeful and regulated 
as the mental and physical development prtKxeds, and the doorstep art is failed 
'' with the deeigns nd application of geometrioal patterns and drawings created 
" in this stage of artistic evolution.” 

l^rofeesor Bryce, reraarking on its anthropological bearings, stated that the 
designs were traditional in character, being handed down from generation to 
generation, and to this 1 can myself testify, for in all caeee where I have questioned 
the artist I have been informed that ” my mother always did it like that.” Tbe 
deeigns are nearly always purely geometrical and conventional and there is no 
zoomorphio motive, and 1 have fovix^ no attempt to represent any natural vegetable 
form. The only one which had any deflnito plant form was obviously spurious, 
and upon questioning was found not to be traditional. Here it may be durable 
that the oonoluding remarks of Professor Bryoe be mentioned : ” Attention should 
' bo directed to the existence in this country of such primitive, untaught, folk 
” designs, so that some adequate collection of examples may be formed before 
" the art of the Board School kills tbe spontaneity of the designs.” 

The art which concerns us Is done entirely by women, and is quite independent 
of any outtids inflaonoe. Tbo media in which the designs are executed depends 
largely upon the class of stone upon which it will be used. In Cumberland the 
doorstops are cbiedy of red sandstone, and the detigus of necessity must bo of 
some othoT colour if they are to be seen. So the usual medium is either white 
chalk or a soft grey sandi^ne, or even a white stone known looaUy as ” alabaster.” 
The hearths are of slato slabs or of granite; here the medium of decoration is eitiicr 
one of the above or ruddle, known as rud, a kidoey'shaped stone found between 
the layers of sandstone, or in iron ore depoeits, and of a bright rod colour. These 
rubbing atones are often purchased from pedlars, one such pedlar being known 
only as *' Rud ” Mary. 

Tbe question arises whether the detigns are, as Mr. Newbury interprets them, 
the expression of a primitive art instinct, or whether they are a survival. 
Professor Bryce desired to ascertain tbe archeological valuo of the art and hoped 
that it could be proved to have relations to some type of art of the past, and 
that if wo could get eoUectioni of the desgns from different dUtricte it would, in 
all probability, throw some indirect light on the distribution of cults and peoples. 
That it is a survival I do not for one moment doubt, my own interest being 
specifically the magico •religious. I was immediately struck with the similarity of 
idea in tbe spiral dsngn to tiie soul<trape of Danger Isle, and was interested to 
flhd if ftny tradition as to the meaning still existed. Qenerally, my search has 
been futile, but an old woman whom 1 asked concemiog the doorstep design eaid 
smilingly that when she was a child she was told that it was to keep tbe devil 
out: and I asked a youth if he had ever been told why it was done, end he later 
told me that his grandfather said it used to keep the pixies away. It is held now 
to be a oritorion of a clean house; whether this is just a modem material fact or 
a survival, the house being considered free from dmons, is difficult to say; but 
there is no doubt that the threshold certainly even yet pleys a very important part 
in tins part of the world, and even in other districts. The immemorial sacredness 
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of i6 rnoy h&ve some cormectioii with decoration. The icloa of 6rat<foot oti 
New Year’a Day, when the luck of the year depends on the person who first sets 
foot on your threshold; also a new baby must not be taken acrou tho doorstep 
of another's house until it has boon ehristonecl: nor must the mother go into a 
neighbour's house until ahe has liecn '‘churched." Of course, it is obvious that 
some coonocUon may have existed in tho Ukenesa of tbo rurldlo to blood, and may 
have fugnihed some sacrificial element when used on the threshold which either 
appeaMd or frightened away evil spirits. I fear I am not oom^ietent to discuss 
the art motives; it requires a more specialiaod knowledge of art forms and thoJr 
ovolution. It would be interesting to learn if the origin of the art is Celtic, and in 
what way it differs in different places. Tlie illustrations are all by the people in the 
district, from whom I have endeavoured to get information. Although in somo cases 
crude, I felt it better to keep them so. HBEBEKT LIVESEY. 


Torres Strait: Puberty Oustoms. Done. 

A QIrra PMberty Ouatom In Bolffu. By lUv. J. Doru. Q J 

In the island of Boigu, Torres Strait, I reooutly caino acroM a native u4 
custom which does not appear to be known outside. At all events Mr. John Bruee, 
of Murray Island, wbcee exporionce of Torres Strait is unique, aays bo has not board 
of it in the oastom islands. A feast was givsn in honour of a young girl which set 
tlie island gossips talking. It seoms the first signs uf luoiutruatlon had appeared, 
and the occumnoe was made tho oocasion for some jollification. I was told by tho 
old men " wo always do this thing, this proper fashion bulong this island, only wo do 
him inside along bushit was the publicity which caused tho talk. 

At the first sign the mother (epK) would tell the father (/off). The gixVe matAmal 
aunt (no^wn)—(Murray Island it would he ns^uxMi)*»took the girl to the bush, 
whore she mss instructed’what to do, and was kept in seolusion for tho duration of 
the period, while the uncle (the chief on the maternal side) (wsduap) called together 
the adult relativM for a feast, which always took placo away from tlie village and 
without the knowledge of tho youngor people. 

So far as I am able to trace, this feast is pocuUar to Boigu, and probably oomM 
from Papua, which is only three or four miles away. 

Koto that the uatornai side takes the lead. In other customs in these islands, 
as far as I know, it is the fathor’a brother who ffgures, who is tbe big father (iboi taii), 
while the motbor’s sister then bocomce merely little mother (mogt t^u).—J. DONE, 
Women*! puberty customs have been recorded for Saibai, Yam and Tutu, 
Mabuiog, and Muralug (ms VoI. V. of the " Beports of tho Cambridge Anthropolog¬ 
ical Exp^tion to Torres Struts, ” 1904, pp< 201-206). Boigu must now be added. 
This custom differentiates tbe western from the eastern islanders, since it appears 
to be unknown among the latter. Dr. Sallgman also records (l.c., p. 206) similar 
customs from North Queensland.—A. C. HADDOK. 


India: Religion. Gordon, 

Some Notea on ‘‘^oatesslon by Shuts*'* In the Punjab. By Capl. ||r 
J). M. Gordon, D.8.0. OQ 

The belief in '‘possession by bhffte ” is common to idl the lees educatod 
people of the Punjab. The ooouneooe of " posseeaori" is indeed so common that 
very little notice is taken of it. The man may become “ possessed ” in a number of 


' BhOt, 4 spirit. 
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different ways, according to various special and personal boliets on the sab^ect, but 
the three generally recognised foroxs are the following. One, the fortuitous 
encountering of a wandering Bhut, which will seize upon a man in order that it may 
inhabit his body when inclined. Secondly, the entering in of a spirit of a groat friend, 
who ia oil her dead or who has power to transport his spirit, Laaily, posscasion aa 
a result of a jadugar* or any other person who is learned in Mantar or who is a Kalam 
parhnc.w&l&t having despatched the Bhut as a "sending." 

The ffrst class is tho mo^t common. Wandering BhQts may bo met with in waste 
and deeert plaoee.} voong tomb# and ruins, and on the banks of small ponds.§ 
These Bhuts arc normally invisible, the only occasional manifestation of thoir 
presence being small dickering ffamua, which are supposed to be scon wandering in 
waste places. Impurity is one of the usual opi)ortunities which a Bhut can soiso of 
entering a man. A man goes out into a waste place to relievo nature and noglecta 
to cleanse his hands. The BhCt, who is lying in wait, takes his oppurtunity and the 
nan will soon show tho symptoms of possession.!! 

I recently hoard a tale rdating to this matter from a Sikh Indian Offtcor. who 
said that, when a ohiJd, ho wont down to a small pond to bathe and on leaving the 
pond ho found a red cap alongside his own a£f& (turban). He had seen no one oomc 
to leave tho cap there and could find no one about, so ho went home wearing the oap.lf 
That evening ho foil into the trance that is the usual symptom of possession. The 
BhQt was exorcised, but this man roaintains that evil cfTeots have boon present of! 
and on ever since. 

With regard to the BhAt as a '' sending," the belief is that, when a jidQgar sends 
a BhQt, if the man he sends it against, or any friend of his. has more powerful spoils 
than tho sender, thsn the BhQt roay be retuined, A returned BhQt is consider^ to 
bo much more dangerous than when first sent out, and is believed to vont its oi^orgles 
on tho original sender, who will die. The ordinary symptoms that 1 have personally 
obeerved in this lessor possession are not very severe. Tho poasossed falls into a* 
trance, the muscles of tho body and limbs become tense, the face is somewhat dis* 
torted from the tonsing of the musclos, tho eyes upon but without intolligenco or 
recognition, the breathing very laboured and heavy, tho head is movod from side to 
aide at intervals, tho whole of the muscles twitch incessantly, the pulse is normal 
and the ohest, when sounded with a stethoecoi) 0 , gives no indication of any disorder. 
I have no obsorvations of temperature. 

Tl)e brief duration of tbo fit and tho rolatively email effect sustained is shown 
by an instanoo of a servant who fell in a trance at 7.i5 p.m. Aitor being examined, 
exorcism wss used, the subject fell into a natural sleep, Sknd by 8.00 p.m. was up and 
waiting at tabic. 

Tho usual method of temporary exorcism is to shame the Bhut into departing. 
This is done either by holding a shoo over the man’s mouth, or, occasionally, some 
dog’s droppings specially prepared by burning or, moro properly, toasting. 

* J&dOgar, e wistrd. 

t M&nUr. lAMAtation. KalCrn [>«rhn«>waja a reader of ppslU. 

t Now that much more land than formerly waa il;a eaae haa been brought under oultivation, 
BhQta are auppeeed to be on the docreaae. 

I ChhaprI, or TobhS, three worda oftau api>aar in tales about Bhut«. 

)i Tha privy Bhut '* ia w»U known throughout the Eaat. In tbo ** Ambiaa Nigbta/'whon 
thadamaol Tohfat.al.KuJub, conducted by Shaikh lbli», ontore Che world of the Jinn and the JSan, 
the dow eo through a aio^l door which appeare by magic in the privy. Witen. too. the ogreea, 
disguised as a pretty girl, tritw to coten the King’s eon, she aaye : “ S went out one day to obey 
a oall of nature, when an Ifrit of the Jinn aoatohed roe up."—{Burton’a Trana, Vol, IX and 
VoL V, Library Ed.}. I have beard roeentiy of an BogUahinen who beoame eo obeeasod by the 
id^ of the “ pHvy Shut *’ tbat be kept the Ud of his phvy padlooked. 

^ He would have boen toe young to have taken the pShul and eo, not being baptised into 
the Khalaa, could wear a cap. 
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Z3imA0; exorcum tbe subject bae to be held, as he fights ^vith actusUy super* 
lutnral strength. That is, a slightly built, ipeedy man, os I have myself seen, will 
tes the strength of two strong and well.huUt men while trying to keep Him held. 

The Bbut will try sj^d persuade the exorcists to leavs it alone as it does not Intend 
to do the man any harm; ii, however, the shoe is kept menacing the BhQt, the possessed 
firmly held down, and the bystan<hm help matters by telling the Bhfit to go, then it 
will leave the man, whose breathing at once becomes natural and who falls into a 
normal sleep. The subject on waking rfioalls nothing of what he has said, or rather 
what it is believed the Bhut has said through him. Nothing but the reading of a 
Ksklim* or Mantar, by one skilled in these matters, is supposed to effect a permanent 
ezordsm. Tbs Bhilt fears tbs reading of a spell, and I have heard a possessed man 
say, ** You are my enemy, don’t mutter spells in my preseuos,” clearly showing the 
fear of the Shut for the Kal&m reader; but on this occasion there was no ooe versed 
in spells obtainable, and no one will attempt ozoroiaoi hy KaUm unless he feels sure 
that his spell la powerful enotigh.t Satisfactory temporary exorcism, after a struggle 
and loud pleas on the port of the Bhfit to be allowed to remain, was efisoted by a 
slipper. 

This form of Bhfit is quite different to a Jinn, about which 1 have beard many 
tolea, but have no poiaonal experience. 

In all oases of exoroiam the Bhfit ia requested to give some sign that he haa 
departed. Usually a pair of ahoea are inverted on the threshold and the Bhfit is 
osUed to set them right aids up. The foot ia, that in the confusion of the exorcism, 
someone obligingly assists the Bhfit by taming the shoes over or by so setting the 
shoes that they are boui^ to topple over of their own accord. D. K. OORPON. 


Religion. Rdhdlm. 

Th« Pnisass of the Rod 8oa. Sy 0. A A 

8ir James Fraser mentions two variants of this theme—Alexander the uD 
Glrsat and Scipio^thst have certainly some foundation In actual events, and two 
Airioan variants which must be olass^ as purely legendary and may perhaps be 
connected with Sxodua xiil, 17*. We can atld some mors paraUela and try to 
form an opmion on the question of migration or Independent origin. 

1 . clan called Rwa Obogo was founded by Obogo, a eervant 
of Kyikang. When they arrived at tbe Nile the current was blocked up with sudd so 
that they could not find a croseuig. Then Obogo told Nyikang to kill him. Ue 
was oonasquently stabbed a spear. When his blood tonched tbe sndd it parted, 
and a clear passage was furnished for Nyikang and his party. Obogo’a self.socrifice 
took place at the end of tbe earth.t 

2. ifuisrv.—The origin of the Ntowaita clan is explained as follows. A long 
ti me ago they Uved for away from their present habitat, and tbe clan was called 
Kjixu in those days. Enemies attacked their country, they were penned in between 
tbe enemies’ army and the river. The chief of the enemy demanded three things ; 
(a) couJitieee fleas. They went to their medicine man and he told them to cut off 

* AiQong Mahomsdaos ths usual Kaltm employed U the reeding of, or the awallowlBg of 
water in which have been soaked, the two preveatative Surae of the Koran. XMOiely, I betake 
me for refuge te the Lord cf the CsTaaxax, sgsisst the misahiefa of his creation; aad sgaizwt 
the nieohiaf of the whea it crertaketh zse," eto. Aod, “ I betake me for refuge to the 
Lord of UxK, The Bjag of meo. The Oed of mea, agauuC tbe mieohiel of the eteoltiuly withdrawing 
whkpem (Satan)*" (Koran. Rod well's Trias.}. 

t In Common with similar beliefs ia all countriae, it is held that the mao who loaes heart 
and faltace while maldog an inoaotatioa is lost. This fear is usually the outcome of lack of 
complete Jotowledge, the neophyte hentatiog leet he conjure up power* beyond bis control. 

f J*. G. Fraser, '‘folk'Lore in the Old Testament,” ISIO, ZZ, t06-4$2. 

I B. WeeMnnonn. ''The BhUlnk People, their Langitsge and Folklore.*’ Berlin, ISIS, ISO. 
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the t&Us of all tbw cattle and chop them into fine pieces; (6) a pair of hide sandals 
with hair on both sides. The medicine man uses the ears of a donkey for this purpose, 
(o) A stick of iron reaching from earth to hoaren.* The medicine man cut open the 
body of a human Tictim from his chest to his abdomen to be able to fullll this last 
condition. He began to examine the internal o^ans and tiien he told them to 
bring a small ewe Iamb, some as8*s milk and some human yr»«lk and he took aU these 
things to the rlt^ which was cutting off their only route of digbt. The miUc was 
poured into the rivsr,t the Iamb was tied to the bank and the medic^e man prayed 
to Ood to gi7e his people a way of escape from the enemy. Qod heard the petition, 
divided the waters and the tribe crossed on dry land. The laibon then prayed that 
the flow of the river might be restored behind his people and it uas so; he then sewed 
up the body of the man whom he had cut npenf and be quickly recovered and went 
along with the tiibe. This is why they arc called Niowtiia, kuita rrtoaning " to out.'’| 

3. BOi-lla .—A woman sends her son to steal cattle. The old woman had 
medicine. When the man reached the rivur he oalled to her saying, " hCother, strike 
tbo water." The motlier took her medicine root and with it smote the water so that 
the man and ox passed over dry.ehod, and then the river fiowed on. But as he 
kept the larger part of the meat for himself and lus wife, his mother refused to open 
the wator*passage for him when he was pursued by the viUi^ers, and they killed 
him.jl 

4. ISamaqaa .—Heitu Eibip, a great and celebrated sorcorer, was travelling 
with a number of people and the enemy pursued him. Oo arrivii^ at some water 
be said, " Hy gran^athar’s fathor, opon thyself that I may pass through, and close 
thyself afterward J" ijo it took place as he hikd said and they went safely ^trough. 
Then their enemies tried to pass through the opening also, but whan they were in 
the oiidst of it, it closed again upon them, and they perished^. 

6. TricAtio.~Iittle*Big*BelIy.Boy took off his bowstring from his bow, stretched 
it as long as he could and made it long enough to put across the wator. After be 
thought it to be long enough he took the string and raised it, swung it, brought It 
down and hit the water with it, and parted the water. When the wator partod 
ho ran fast through the dry place and got through before the water closed upon him.** 

There can be no doubt of the formal nature of the similerity and the ind<*pend«u* 
origin of var. 5. It is only tho African variants that interest us from tbe imiuc 
of view of historical contact. As for var. i, this pcaalbility rests on the assumed 
relation between Hottentots and Hamitee. The case is different with out Shilluk and 
Mweru rarianta. Here we must oall attention to the fact that the Hebrew legend 
is connected with tho vemsl festival of Passover. The oentral feature of this 
festival was tho sacrifice of a lamb and Sir James Fraser has showiL that there is 
good reason for regarding the lamb as a substitute for tbo saorifico of the first'born 

* for Mmilar impcesiblo tuin nsuaJly given (o e demon, ij. A. Aame. M&rehea von dumiaen 
Teufel/* F. F. Communicetlons 6. No. lilt, 1178, ll7i. 1170, 1176. U80. 

t Porisiik poured iato the river es a saoridoe wbeo the oettle b brought over, «w Weetemana, 
“ The ah iUuk People.' * 1S IS. 173 

X On mediolne vMn who out people opon end neke them revive elterwerde, compere my 
note ia ** Imego,” 18S1. Vll, " Ttaa 8«lbet,“ pp. SO>88. 

I C. W. Hobley. "Etbooiogy of A*Kambe end other Beet Afrioea Tribee." 1810,1S7, ISS. 

Hobley ibiake the story bare Altered down from the Semitic race of the Bworeoa, p. 188. 

Tbe megiciea remioda us Koeee at tbs Court of the Fharoab. The stei^ff or stiok of iron, 
promicont in the story of Mosee, is meatioaed here and ia ibe Teogenyika variant. 

II Bdwifi W. Smith and Aadrew lUarroy Dele, *‘Tbe Ila*epeekmg Peoples of Korthera 
Bbodeela." 1820, II, 415. 416. 

f W. a. I. Sleek. Beyoard the Fox to South Afrioa.*' 1884, 76; ef. ibtd., p. 84. Stoae of 
my aaoeston ! divide thyself for us.’* Tb. Hahn. '* Tetmi Ooea),‘ tbe Supreme Being of tbe 
Kboi-Kbot’* 1881, 55. Both from Knodsea's meausoript. 

** 0. A. Dorsey, **Tbe Mythology of the Wiohit^*' Ceraegie li^titutioa, 1804, 189. 
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child. * We ehail, '^ercforo, preenme tbet legends wbiob contoin these eocriilccs and 
the pasago thieugh the watere must be referred to a corumon source with the Hebrew 
myth. The Wadipa relate the story of one of their kings who sacrificed a sheep, 
dipped bis staff m the blood oi the victim, and struck the surface of Lake Tanganyika 
with this staff, whereupon the water opened a passage for him.t 

Tho connection with the narrativo in £xodiis ziii is sdll closer in our 1 and 
8 variants. All three are legends that deal with the birth of a human group. 
Israel is liberated from Egyptian thralldom and begins life again as an indopendont 
nation. Tho Shllluk and Mweru legends explsdn the origin of a clan. Obogo, the 
servant of Nyikaug^ corresponds to Hoeee m servant cd Jahva, although Nyikang 
is a royal ancoator rather than an otiose high*god of the proto*monotheistio tyyte.l 
Obogo dies when the Obogo clan commences its career; Moses, at the end of tha 
wandoriog. before Israel takes poesossion of the Holy Land.|| Certain features seem 
to indicate that the birth anti death of Mosos aru even more closely connected with 
tho vernal saorifleo of the first bom than we should aasumo at first sight. For 
circumdsicQ is traditionally regarded as a ledemption of the first-bom and in the 
legend which explains its origin wo find Jahvo attempting to kill Moses, and desisting 
only when placated by the severed foreskin. 

It is also dahve who kills tho first bom of ^e Egyptians at Passover**; originaUy 
the first bom of the Jews tbemselvos, but, siore the lamb*sacrifice la substituted for 
that of a child, the unmitigated fonn of tbe rite is projected to a foreign nation. 
Uosos is tho hero of a ty^cal birth*myth, the offspring of an incestuous marriage, 
and his birth closely connected with another sweeping generalisation—to kill all 
male obildrontt—only in this case the relations between Kobrows and Egyptians are 
the reverse of what we find in oonnocUon with the vernal festival. The parallelism 
is tracoahJc througli mytli and ritual from what we have called the birth of Israel 
to the birth of Moscs|| and to the spring festival as the seeson of the birth of the 
year and animal life in goneral.{f Special emphasis is laid on the connection between 
ciroumdsion and the Passover, no undrcumclsed person shall be admitted to the 
feast.[Ill Moreover we And tho passage through the waters repeated a second tbne: 
before taking possession of the Holy Land the Jordan is travereed in exactly the 
same manner as the Red Sea. And what follows I Another Fassovor and a general 
circumcision fesUval I We know very wcU that the two prominoot fcaturoe of 
primitive biitiation ceremonies are the symbolism of rebirtb and cdrcumcision, and 
we may, therefore, conjecture that the passage xvoter v>hich i» thvt 

• J. O. Fiw<*r, Th« Dying Qod.” 1811. 'ioUen Jioufk, III, US. In 1 hev* 4 humea 
•ftcrifler, in 8 both h man and a lamb, hv tha WtApa variant a ihaap. 

t Lachaptola " Aux Bivee du Tanganika.” IPJ3. p. A4, quoted by Fraser, Old Tutamtnf, 
n, 401 . 

t Uewovar Uila eaemi to he eganatel formula in 8hi]Juk lagaad as all the elans traee ihrir 
orlgla to various sarvante ef Nyikang, qf. Waatarmann, he,, 187, )8d. 

I C/. C. C Migman, Some Aipecte of tim Karoitio Problem ic tha Aaglo*Egyptia& fiudaa." 
Joyrru fl. Anthr. 1818, SOS. 

II Deutoroneaiy xnii, 78. 

^ Exodua iv, 24-80. 

** Ekodue 11, 4, 9. For the eeruiaetion betwaen Paasovar and eirowneislonqf. Exodus xU, 

44-4S. 

It J. Q. yracar, **Po]k>Lon i& the Old TaatanaDi.'* 1818, 11, 484. Exodna xi, Numbers 
sxvl, 98, Exodus 1, 82. 

St In Var. 8 ia is tha mother who opens the waters for her eon to paea. 

il IVis taboo 00 braaking the lamb's booae, Szodus sJi, 48. can hardly be Interpreted ae 
diteoceil agsiut the usage of conauming them— W. Roberteoa Saith, " beeturoe on the Religion 
of the Samitea,” 1807, 84&—but mnit be uadarstood aa a method of multiplying the flocks, a 
paetoreJ *’ iDtiohUuaa " oeremeay by iodeeiag the aaerifleial aidmel to be robom in many lamba. 
CA, J. O. Pyaser, " flpirite of the Com aad of the Wad." 1812. 11. »«. 

|IN Exodoe xiv 44-iR. f ^ Joshua iji, 3, 0. 
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p«rmanenily bnmght inio connection with circumcistM tn iM Bihh ftpre^U tAw rituat 
0/ deoA and n^irth* and that the Paecovtr is origintUlif on tnt(ta^:oA ceremony whicii 
tM$ regularly performed at lAe vemai season. Moreowr, in the esao of the 8hi))i9(, 
we find whet looks bke e ritual ba.^ o£ the legend. At spring the Kudjiir receives 
the saorifice of a white and a black ram from every family. When thoKudjnr baa 
oaten the Iamb tbo patorfamilias may sow the sorghum in his fleld. like Obogo 
in our myth, tbe anireal is killed by a tJirust of the spear and the blood caught up in a 
calabash and carried into the Kile.f just as the water of l^ako Tanganyika opens 
when touched with sheep’s blood. We sh all, therefore, regard the historical connection 
of the Hebrew myth with theShUluk (Nile), Wafipa (Tanganyika), Mweru (Northern 
slopes of the Kenia) variants as beyond a doubt, while the question may etJl be 
left open for the other African variants. 0. I^HEIM. 

Anthropology, Physical: Sex Ratios. Parkes. 

The Reapeetive dex-Ratloa of White and Ooleured Races. By 
A. jS. Parkts, B.A., Ph.l}. u/ 

An intoresting but neglected aspect of tho se^f .ratio ariMe in connection with 
the racial variations in the prepertions of the sesccs. A review of tho available 
data shows that thert' is a marked dlfTerence in the sex .ratio of white and coloured 
races and that inside these groups the sex ratio shows very little variation. Tbe 
term '' coloured races is here used to mean blaok and brown peoples. What 
little wo know about the proportion of the sexes in yellow racoa seems to show that 
in this respeob they fall in with the group of white races. We may consider the 
racial variations and the proportions ^ tbe sexes in some little detail. In England 
and Wales the sox.ratio at birth for the last 60 years has been about 104,{ and the 
variation around this average has been inappreciable. Other European oountries, 
logotber with the American States, show a sox.ratio which Is very similar, Tbe 
following table, taken from Floss {7}, shows this 

Tails I.>^B!Rth Skx.xatio (from Floss). 


Russian Fol&nd . 

. 101 

Denmark > 

• 106 

England and Ireland 

. 104 

European Xlxuaia 

106 

Francs. 

. 104 

Italy . . 

106 

Qermsny 

• 105 

Austria 

• 106 

Hwitserland • 

- IOC 

Mamachusetts 

. 106 

Belgium 

. 105 

Spain 

• 107 

Holland 

. 305 

Conneotiout. 

. no 

Sweden • * 

. 105 




* Thia would, ihsrefors, be a proof for tho part played by water as a syraUol of tbe amaiotio 
fluid in rites fronnectod wiU) rebirth. Rank, Dor Hyihua von dsr Qeburt dee Hslden " (Moond 
edition), )9Zi. CJ. W. H. R. Rlvwe. " The Symboliem of Robirtb Polk.Lore,’* XXIII, 19S2. IS. 
(Rlvore iriaa to show that water haa notliing to do with the rites of rebirth. Of., however, a 
clear positive proof in India, T. W. Hauer, Die AnfSngo der Yogepraxia.” 1928, S6.) For tbe 
pasaago ae a rynboi of rebirth, r/. RCheim, " 2iir Payrhologle der BundeaHtea,*' Imnfe VI, 397, 
idem, **Th« Significance of Stepping Over.’* tni. Jourru^ 0 / R«ycAo>.4naIy«fr, III, 32l>. For 
puberty ritea of this order <^. ** On the way down from tho eummlt to tiia place whore wehwl 
haltod the old man had bent down small eapllnga to form archea, under which the rtovjcea ha^l 
to pass.'* A. W. Howiit, *' Tbe l^ative Races of South-east Auitralia.*' 1904, 436. A limilar 
rito of the Ovamho and of the Waahamba at rircumciaien ia mentioned by J. G. Praaer, ** Balder 
(he Boautifol.** 1913, II, 193. Qf. ibid.. IJ, 168. 22B. It would not be diffloult to ooUect an 
array of faeta on the part played Immenion in water In puberty rite *; theaa ero probably to 
bo interpreted both ea luf^tion and rebirth cereffioniee. Tbe novioe '* dragged baokwarda and 
forwarda savaral timee, for the moat part oompietely immeieed io water.” B. SpeDOar, *' Kativo 
Tribe* of the Konbem Territory of Auetralia.*’ 1914, 99. V<rvkm lod to the edge of a pool, 
plentifully aprinkled with water. Howitt, t.c,, SOfi. 

t L. Frabeoiue, ” Und. A/rika Spraoh.” 1913, lU, 90. 
i Considered throughout as malee per 100 fensale*. 
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In tbe cue oi yellow ncee iht axt leaa ebund&nt, but Newcomb (6) B&ya 
tbet in Japan the 8ex*ntio of more than a miUioa birtbe wae mooh the same aa the 
European, and Bugnion (I) giyee the figure for Japan in 1895-1905 aa 104*6, which 
ia raiaed to 104*94 on mcluding the atill*birtbB. 

Turning to coloured raoae. all the 6gures available ahow a low aes-ratio at birth. 
Newcomb (6), from the oensua of 1900, found that there were 90,522 American 
negroce tmder one month of age and of theee 10,200 were xnalce and 10,322 were 
femaUe, giving a cex*ratio of 99*8, which ia presumably not Tery different from the 
aer-ratio at birth. In Cuba, between 1904 and 1905, Hoape (3) found that the black 
raoee showed a aex ratio at birth of 101*12, whereae the white races showed 108 *42 
males per 100 females at birth. Little (4) found that in the Sloane Maternity 
Hoepital the U S.A. coloured matings gave a sex^ratio of 03*61 for first births and 
one of 97 * 73 for subMquent births, while European pure matings gave a Bex*ratio 
cf 115*51 for first births and one of 97*73 for subsequent births. These three 
oases relate to different rscos in the same locality and illustrato very well the faot 
that the variation is racial and net climatic. Three other instances ^ the low sex* 
ratio of coloured races may be given. Wappaus (6) recorded a ratio of 98* 58 for the 
blacks in Veneeuela, and Man (5) and Eelkln {2} report an excess of females at birth 
among the natives of the Andaman Islands and among the Waganda tribe of Central 
Africa respectively. 

It thus appears certain that there is a fundamental difference between the 
Bex*ratio at birth In white and coloured races and in view of this we ore entitled 
to seek the reason. It may help in this endeavour if another case is conridered where 
the variation in the sex*ratio is exactly reversed between white and coloured races. 
This is the influence cf the number of the pregnancy. Wheroee the sex>ratio of 
higher parities* la known to be lower than that of earlier ones in the eaee of white 
races generally, in British West Indian and UB.A. coloured raose little's i&voetiga* 
tioDS showed that the sex^ratio cf earlier births wae lower than that of later onee. 
This last peouIUrlty is confirmed by Felkin (2) for the Wsgonda tribe. 

If we admit the principle of the now generally accepted ohromosome theory 
it follows that sex is determhied at ocmception and therefore that there is a sox*ratio 
as early in life as this. Hence it follows, again, that the sex^ratio at birth may not 
be in<^oative of the ratio at conception unless the sex^ratio of mortality during 
gestation is the same aa tho sex*ratio at conception. We know that there is a 
considerable amount of prenatal mortality and we know also that this falls prepend* 
eratingly upon the males, hence the sex*ratio at birth is a product of two factors: 
the sox-ratio at conception and the amount of the ensuing differential mortality. 
This means that variation from time to timo» from place to place, or from race to 
race mey bo the result of variation in either or both of theee two factors. It bae 
been shown by the present writer that the diminution of the sex*ratio in successjvr 
parities in white races is due to an increased amount of differential fcetal slimination, 
so that it is not miressonable to suppose that in coloured races tho lower eex*ratio 
of earlier births is due to earlier pregnanoiee having a greater amount of pre-natal 
male wactage than later pregnsneitt. Now a large proportion of the total of births 
in any community is mode op of first births and this generahsation no doubt applies 
more strongly to coloured races than to white races and thus the sex-iatio of first 
birtbs will to a considerable extent mould the sex-ratio of total births. Felkin (2) 
in fact spedfloaUy states that in the Waganda tribe the excess of females among 
total birtbs is very largely accounted for by tho excess in first births. If the sex- 
ratio of first births is instrumental in moulding the sex-ratio of total births the cause 
of the low sex-ratio of first births must be an essential factor in producing the low 


The aumber of the pregnaaoy is ususJt; spokec of os th« psh^, 
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'ratio ot total births. This theoratioal conoluaion is supported hj sJ] koovn 
praotical considorations and it cannot be doubted that conditions during: gestation 
axe much worse in coloured races, a condition of things which will increase pre-natal 
mortality. The excessive pre*natal wastage of males will thus be accentuated and 
this will lower the resulting eex.ratio at bii^. 
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REVIEWS. 

Afrlok, East: Ethnogrraphy. Drlberg. 

The Lango: A Nilotic Trite of Uganda. By J. H. Prlberg (Uganda Civil QQ 
Sorrioo). Wi^ a Foreword by Sir Bobert Thorne Ooryt^n, K.C.M.O., uO 
Governor of the Uganda Protectorate. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1928. 1^. 467. 
10 X 7. £3 de. net. 

The dJatriot now inhabited by the Lango lies east of the Kile (boing eoparatod 
by it from the country of Bvnyoro) and north of the lakes Kioga and Kwarua, 
through which that river poasca after leaving the Victoria Nyanza at Jinja. This 
tribe appears to be a braiioh of the Sbilluk, or of that stock which was broken up by 
the impact of the Bari and Latuka (Lotuko) from the east into the three sections 
of the Shilluk, Lango and Gang {Acholi)~the first moving iiorthward, tho other two 
southward. This migration is supposed to have begun during the aixteenth oentury, 
and to have proceeded in successivo waves. Mr. Driberg gives a detailed account 
of these wanderings, obtained through a careful ooUection and sifting oi Lango 
traditions, which, he notes, are in substantial agreement with the reports of Baker 
wnd Emin Pasba. 

“ Nilotic '* (in spite of Meinhr)f's quite pertinent objection that it would be as 
sdenti^cally correct to speak of “Danubian Isnguages ") is perhaps as good a 
name as any other for designating the speech .group which includes Sbilluk, ^nka, 
Gang, Lango and Luo. along with some others. Ateso and Akum (though the latter 
people have by some been regarded as a section of the Lango tribe) are, on the other 
band, apparently Hamitio. 

With the possible excep^on of Westermann s work on tbs Shillok, Mr. Driberg 
has produced the fuUest account jret given to the public of a Nilotic people and their 
language. The linguisUo part consists of a graromax and vocabularies, followed by 
twelve texts, with translation in parallel columns. The system of orthography 
adopted is as well adapted to oonvey an idea of the sounds as anything could be, 
short of a complete scientific analysis and the use of the International phonetic 
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script. It is be noted that botb q;uantit 7 and tone appear to be important points 
in Lango phonology. The telee include several ** Hare stories, some of which are 
intereeting variants of Bantu talee. “The Cberry-Pickcn " is a version of the 
vdl known randonnit theme of “ The Exchanges (cf. the fnal episode of Callaway’s 
“ Hlakanyana hut the opening recalls the numerous stories in which a giil> 
separated from her <!onipftnioM> is carried off by a witch or demon (t.g., the Swahili 
iVtUolo M Zinwe). “ The Hare and the Leopard ” relates the Incident of the two 
partners ogreoing to kill their respective mothore (the Hare, as usual, cheating); 
examples of this have been reported from all parts of Bantu Africa and oven outside 
this area. Mvinhof explains this story as originally a natiue myth of sun, moon 
and stare; but it docs not ai>pear to mo oertsin that the Ewe legend on which he 
relics for his interpretation is really ooniiected with it. This oolleotion affords 
a very good illustration of the dements which Bantu and Sudanic folk-lore have 
in common, while also exemplifying what seems peculiar to the latter. For instance, 
the beo, tbo hornet, the Oolobus monkey and the ohameleon {apart from the Origin 
of.Death legend), never, or but rarely, occur in Bantu stories; and the python, 
though somotimcft found, is not one of the most typical figures. 

Mr. Driberg has accumulated such a wealth of information that it is impossible 
to do more than direct attention to some of the most important points, such sa the 
very careful study of kinship and descent (ft seems to be suggested that at a 
“ remote period the ancestors of the Nilotes wore matrilinoal.” but had become 
patnlineal before the AohoU and Khilluk had split off from the parent stock); the list 
of clan tabus (pp. 1S9-2(H); the treatment of wizards (o^udan^) who dig up 
corpses (p. 243), which curiously oclncidos with an oral account obtained in Nyasaland 
by Mrs. H. E. Soott, some twenty yean ago; and the (act that twins are held in 
honour, os among the Afvomba and some otlier Bantu tribes. Has any ono attempted 
to work out the distribution of the two opposite, yet obviously oognato, views as to 
twins throughout Africa 1 A. WEENEE. 

STolutlon. Human. Febtrre. 

La Terrs a VJ^volution humiiu. By L. Febvre. Paris: La Benaisaanee QQ 
du Llvre. 1022. 20* 0 x 14*0 cm. Pp. rxri x 472. Figs. 7. Price, 16 fr. wu 

This is part of an interesting series on Human Evolution, volumes on human 
origins, on prehistoric sequences, and on language having been iaiuod. Volumes on 
various civilisations are in preparation. 

The present work is oritica) and ocoasionally the criticism is very, perhaps 
unnocemarily, sharp as when the author deals wi^ the weaknesses of the work of 
M. DemoUns and hia hasty, though often stbnulating. generalisations. Febvre 
insists again and again that man Is Increasingly active in selecting and moulding 
his environment, but ho hardly soss how environment works subtly upon man, 
affecting, as anthropuloglste believe, his bodily oharaoten in many ways. Those who 
try to think in terms of anthropology and geography at the same time cannot but 
feel that wo want to get right behind Pebvre’s Ckrgumenta. 

Ihe too facile deaeriptions and classilications of '* simplo societies ” get many 
bricks heaved at them in this book; the author rightly feels that social facts are of 
a very complex nature and he insists a good de&l on ^is point. He does not spare 
another group of workers, namely those who map distributions of house-types, 
village-types and other things which, in his opinion, ore too complex to be mapp^ as 
though they were indivuible units; in this oonnection the work of both Brunbss and 
Ovijic comes in for criticism. 

His attitude is tiiat the fade of environment do not dictate to man any one 
“ neoe«ary ” course of action : they offer him various posaibUities, of which be may 
take up one or more, but only rarely can he take up all. 
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The &nt>hropo}ogiflt c&nnot but react to the book in the sense indicated above 
by reinari;s on Febvre’s neglect of tbo relation of environmont to bodily structure. 
He may thus criticiao, but it is well fnr him to feel the criticism tliat Pebvre offen* of 
his work. This is that in too many anthropological papers we get details of rite« and 
ceremonios, of marriage customs and laws and so on, but only rarely mo wo told 
what food the people eat, how they get it. whether their social economy i« de«ftruetive 
of foreats, for example, and, if so, how the rctrogroision of the forest ii affecting 
their life and the pofisibUitiee of culUvation. It is somewhat as if a scholar were to 
write of weetem European peoples on the basis of the fact that their religion gathois 
nominally around tbo gospels, and were to ignore the scramble fur money and ntarkcU 
and power that is so important amongst us. Tho amplification of anthropological 
work in this direction ie an important matter both hocauso a l>cttcr knowledge of the 
facts of daily life of pooplca would help to clear up questions of origin and trans* 
mutation of ceremonial, aiul beuauso attoiitiuii tt) cconmnio fitota. land tenure, 
cultivation, exchange, houses, ftxxl and so on would go far towanls ensuring that 
anthropology should bo taught to men In training for aclmlniKtratlvo duties and, 
ono would hope, also to some leaders of native life and thought in tropical lands. 

H, J, 


Amertoa, South: Ethnography. Nordenaki^ld. 

D(duciiQn4 9ugg««ltd by 0*4 Geographical Dtolribuiion of soma po$i-Coiwnh- 4 f| f| 
ian H'ords used by ike Indiana of Houth America. By Erland Nordenaludid. lUU 
Gothenburg and London i Humphrey Milford. 1922. 18s. 6d. 

Baron KordeiukiCld l)ss listed. \^th maps showing tho places where they were 
recorded, tho words used by South American Indians for oortain cultural elements 
introduced into Amorioa at the time of, or shortly after, the diacovory. The 
lists and maps give the words used for tho domestic fowl, tho homo, tho oow, the 
banana, iron, fire*arms and ecisiori, olemonts whloh were quite strange to the Indians 
at ths time of the discovery; as well as for the partly new cultural olemenU, the 
knife, the needle, and the 8sh<hook. 

hVom the nature and distribution of tbeso words the author draws conclusions 
of groat interent, both linguiHtlc and cultural. In ordor to name tho now objects 
obtained directly or indirectly from EurtqicAns, the natives either borrowed (and 
modified) ^^panish and Porttiguese words, or mode words of their own. Some of 
these were onomatopmic^uch os tho widespread kanaka group of words for domosrio 
low]; only a few were actually dcscripUve; some expressed funcUon; most 
commonly a name was found for the new object by analogy with one alxeody known. 
Thus cattle and horses wore tapirs ” and “ tame tapirs/' a needle was a*' spino 
or spine with an eye." Scissors were unprecedent^ and hard to class; in the 
Lingua Geral they are assigned to tho biting piranba*fish; the Pies call them 
pefensd after a bird with crossed taii*featbers. They are also named by special 
funotiem^*' fhngO'Cutter," sheop-cutUr " and tho like. 

The names for the new cultural eloraenta, whether borrowed or invented, were 
passed from tribe to tribe along with the objects, generally in advance of the white 
men thomselvee. So, from the distribution of some of these words NordensklOld 
is able to trace the trade-routes which existed at the discovery, as well as the routes 
Istken by tbo great post*Co)umbian tribal migrations. He ehowe, for Instance, that 
the Quichua and Aymara had acquired a number of European eulture.elementa^ 
domeatic fowls, fiah>hooks, probably iron and smallpox—by trade from the Atlantic 
coast before Plaarro's arrival from the west. Ths word j/siapa for ecisaors (Chiriguano 
hstapa, "to cut the hair off the forehead ") occurs also with the Guarani and the 
Guana, and, far away, with the Oyampi and Bmerillon in Guiana. Bejon Nordsn* 
alddld says that quite poaaibiy this distribution may be accounted for by extensive 
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post*Colambi&Ji migratioiu oi t}ie Guarani (p, 106), and supports this by historical 
evidence (pp. 148-47). AJJ the historical notes are interesting and the whob 
book deeerree careful study. B. A. 


PsyohologT', Smith. 

I'Ae Mcaturtnent of BrnoUan. By W. Whately Smith, M.A. The Inter* ifii 
national library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientitao Method. London. IUI 
8to., pp. 184. 10s. 6fi. net. 

This little work is a study of emotional chacgee, as revealed by the use of the 
psychcKgalvanoxneter, in eonneetion with word*associaUon reactions. Tbe method 
is of great importance to all investigators of individual psychology, and more 
particularly of psycbo.pathology. Tbe author shows that the reproduction testa 
is the beat oomplez indicator, and that indirect personal associations are highly 
significant The psycho galvanic refiex serves as a criterion of personality, tbs 
correlation between the reaotiona of an individual on different occasions to a list 
of stixQulus words being higher than that between the reactions of different individuals 
to the same list. Investigating effects of consumption of alcohol on reactions, the 
author finds a tendency to a more prinutlve, all or none, type. F. 0. 8. 

OOHBE5PONDENCE. 

Britain t ArohEBology, Sheppard. 

To Ou Sditor of Mak. 

Sut,—The DIseevsry of Mac<ecnoao Remains In Hornsoai, I, Yorks. 4110 

Referring to tJis further note on the alleged Mhglsmoee remains in IU4 
Holderneea described by Mr. Armstrong in Max, 1923, 83, it must be regretted 
that Mr. Armstrong was (uisucceseful in finding a harpoon during his resoarcbea 
in the peat depoeita. His reference to myself, however, seems to be in the form 
of a grievance, which I should like to have removed. 

1 made the statement quoted In TAa ifafurchal at the discussion at tbe British 
Association meeting last year, and I was backed up at the meeting by no lees an 
authority than Mr. 0. Q. 8. Crawford, and now that we have an illuetration and 
partioul^ of the discovery of the aUoged Msglomoee axe, or adze, or '' herminette " 
(call it what you will), 1 most emphatically reiterate everything I stated a year 
ago. We are now told that it was found ‘'some years ago after a fall of cliff 
" contaiaing large sections of more deposits, amongst wbioh the axe was lying." 
An important omission occurs here, however, namely, the name of the finder, 
whioh, if tbo axe is is important as Mr. Armstrong m^ee out, is sitrely a piece of 
information which might have been given to us. It has been admitted that it 
occurred amongst material whioh had fallen down from the cliff, therefore its precise 
releilve poeltion is unknown. Surely, in view of the extraordinary details which 
were given to us as to the precise position and depth of tbe alleged harpoons from 
Skipsea and Hornsea, anyone would be justified in stating that this particular axe 
had nothing to do with the Maglemoee harpoons. Furthermore, we have in tbe 
Mortimer eoUeotion from various pairts of the Yorkshire Wolds, Hint implements 
quite as much " of the Maglemose type " aa that figured by Mr. Axmstrong. We 
get no peat beds on the Wolds, and, so far as 1 know, no evidence of Maglemcse 
culture; so that to drag this particular specimen in with references to MuUerup 
and SvEsrdborg seems rather Uke straining, when comparisons might have been 
made with specimens from our own county. T. SHEFFAKD. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Anthropology. British Association. 

Repcrt of Proceeding of Section H (AniJtropoloffy) tU Liverpool Meeting 4 flQ 

of the SWfwA Association, September I US 

Section K (Anthropology) met under the Presidency of FaorsesoR Psaov E, 
Newebblay, who took ee the subject of hie presidentt&i eddreee, Egypt ee a Field 
" of Anthiopologicel Beeecrch.’* Ho dealt with the origins of Egyptian cdvilieation 
and showed that it waa compoeed of elements which were oertainly not all native 
to the soil. He hcdd that it wea the result of a meeting of the Kent and We«t— 
libyana and Asiatice—in the Delta at a very remote date, long before the time of 
Menee. The address will appear in full in the Annuel Report of the Aieooiatlon 
FnorsseOB Mbwbbbay also opened a discuaaion on '' The Origin of Domeetioated 
" Plants and Animals.” After dealing with the poeaible origin of the earliest known 
oereals and such domeetioated animala as tlie sheep and goat, he dwelt on the 
importanoe for this subjeot of the study of the weeds eesociated with cultivated 
plsnte. Among those who took part in the disouesion were PsorBSSOR Sin William 
Boyd Dawkins, Db. Srapr, Dr. W. Bmbrlby end Profrssor G. Elliot Siotr. 


An organieed discuesicn on The Place of Man and hie Environmcat in the 
” Study of the Social Sciences,” was opened by PRorRSSOR J. L. Myrrs in a joint 
eoesion with Section K (Geography). {Seebel^, Man, 1023,104)> 

Papera in Ethnography were more numerous than they have been for eomo years 
and in number and quality resumed the position on tho programme which they held 
before the war. Mrs. Soorbsby Routlbdgb, in a paper on ” Mangarevon Folklore,” 
desoribed the written historical records, the domeetio and mythical lore and tho 
aongs of the island. Dr. A. C. Kruyt gave an account of tho culture of the stone* 
using peoples of Central Celebes, which he analysed into the elements resulting from 
their contact with the aborigines on the one hand and with tho botel*uaing peoples 
who Introduced iron on tho other. Mr. W. E. Afwstroho gave a general account of 
tbe people of Bossell Island; Mr. £, Torday brought forward evidence to show the 
extent and influence of inter*tribal commorco In West Africa oven before tho advont 
of the white man; Mr. W. Bonrsr analysed the magic proctioee of the Fiojis, and 
suggested their relation to the magic of Mbor Arctic peoples, and Baron F. Norsoa 
described the bouse* building ouatoms and house*impIemente of Northern Albania. 
An important communication from Mb. L. W. G. Malcolm, which suggested a 
possible connection between the doctrine of a plurality of souls in West Africa and 
in Egypt, was intended to form part of a larger discussion, for which, unfortunately, 
arrangements could not be made. Mr. J. Samrron’s paper on tho early history and 
migrations of the gypsies was bssed upon recently collected speolraens of the Syrian 
Romani, comparative study of which suggests the entry of an Indian tongue into 
Persia about the ninth century and a subsequent fission, one branch becoming the 
tribes of Egypt, Palestine, Persia and Transcaucasia, the other the western gypsies 
who spread over Europe from the Polopoonese about 1440 a.d. Mr. £. Torday 
dealt incidentally with gipsy music in his account of Hungarian Folk Music—a 
subject, as he pointed out, of much importance to tbe student of oarly Hangarlan 
culture and religious belief. This paper was accompanied by vocal and Instrumental 
illustrations, the latter being provided by a band of Hungarian gypsies whom 
Mr. Torday had brought from Budapest for the purpose. 

Pbofbssor E. Ekwall’s paper on Laocashire place^namoe, which contained 
some interes^g conclueicns as to tbe part played by Briton, Anglian and Scandi* 
navian respectively in this area, was particularly instouctive for students of place* 
names in its corroborative use of arohseological and histories^ evidence. 

Archaologg. —Two communications were of outstanding importance. Of these, 
a lecture by Sir Artsor Evans on “ Crete as a Stepping*Stone of Culture ” was 
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bsfied upon a survey of Orotan civiJiaation aa a whole, but incladed ovidonco from 
the rooont importojit discoveries made by him in that island. He referred in 
partioui&r to the {^eat prehUtorjc road to the south coast which facilitated 
communication with £gypt back to predynastio times. Tho second was a paper by 
PnoPBSSOR W, J. SoiajAS on" Miocene Man.” in which he gave the r^ults oi a careful 
examination of a large series of flints collected by the late Mr. Westlake of Fording- 
bridgo at Aurillnc (Cental) in France from late Miocene deposits, and of a personal 
inveetagation of these deposits and their associated flints. PKOrssson Sollas is 
disposed to regard a poportion of tbe flints as humanly fashioned on the ground 
that he is unacquainted in this area with any natural forces by which their shaping 
could be produced. 

Other communications dealing with the archmology of the Mediterranean and 
adjacent areas were Mr. Stanley Ca8son*s acebunts of oYoava^ons on Bronto Age 
sitoa in the North ii^gcan, of which little la known before the Iron Ago. and on 
prohistorio sitoa of NeoUtliio or ChalcoUthio Age on the Bosporus and Dardanelles, 
which appear to link up with and add to the importance of Troy 1. Fropessok 
Brodib Bboorwsll discussed early systems of arithmeUo in Mesopotamia, Sgypt 
and Greece, and suggustod that discropanoiss in dates and computations of periods 
of time were due to the use of modorn systems which were not applicable, 

In British Archteology a group of pai>ors dealt with the pro<hlstory of Wales. 
Prorbseor FutTEB'e general survey laid stress on the special difhoultioe with 
which workers in this area had to contend, particularly in oonnooUon witii dating; 
Dr. R. B. Mortimer Whbbler gave an account of the hill*forta of North Waloe 
and their historical bookgroutid; Mr. I. T. Hvohbs doseribed his work among 
the hilUforta of Carnarvonshire; and Messrs. R. Thosus and B. DufiLYXB described 
a prehistoric flint factory at Aberystwyth. 

Mr. PR Ba&rx Crawekay gave an account of the life and work of the late 
Benjamin Harrison and also described some recent finds from the Ash Fit near 
bevenoaka. 

One paper only was oflered. Mr. T. H. Walrbb's communication 
on the race* of the fiddle East dealt with the distribution of the cephalic index 
in that area. 


Soololoffy. Myres- 

Tha PlAoa of Man and hla Envlranmant In the Study of tha 
Sooial SeJancaa. Bein(f tJt4 opening caminwiicaiionin a joini dUcuAtim in IU% 
StclioiiA S and H oj lAs .Bnfuh AssocieUion at a meeting A«fd on Sepimhtr \4th, 1923. 
By Proftuor J. L. Jfyrcs, 2i.A., F.B^A. 

The subject propoaod for disousaion iUustrates the baphasard way in which 
a Soienee oi Man cornea into being. This is partly an accident of terminology, for 
tbe term which we might have expected to be used for tbe aoieoUflo study of humam 
life is bioioyy; the word hios in Greek meaning specifically human life, in coiitraat 
with ai, the life of animals and plants. But bioiagy having been appropriated by 
the toologists, long ago, while huoanista slept, we sje reetrictod to two words, 
artAr^poUgy. which gives its title, for example, to a section of tiie British Association; 
and the monstrous hybrid Aociology. for that part of geucral anthropology which 
deals wHh the behaviour of men in sooietiee. 

But ofUhropciogy is not always regarded as covering the whole of the study of 
man in his environment. Otherwise, how does it happen that there are three 
other sections of the British Association dealing wholly with aspects of human 
behaviour, and a fourth, geography, very U^ly coDceriKd with “man and his 
‘'environment.” Seeing that man is above all else a mind-ualng animal, why 
la there a separate ”Section J. Psychology.” to deal with the science of mind; 
and why was thk section an off-shoot, not of ” Section H, Anthropology.” but of 
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Section I, Physiology '* 1 Seeing, agein* that man b ueing bis mind in the meet 
specificaUy human way when he is estimating and adjusting valwi, Jtow comes it 
that the science of valuee has its own Section F. Keonomice or finally that 
we find " Section h, Education." standing side by aide with the “ pare science " oi 
Psychology somewhat aa the "Section 0, Engineering." stands for applied aeicnoe 
alongeide "Mathematics and Physics"? 

Tbo ezjdanatjon of those anomalies is partly historical. In the earlicet days 
of the British Association» all " biological " science fell Into one and the eamo section. 
But already, in 2SSS. there waa a separate section of " Statistics," then a new and 
growing study in this country {though tho Statistical Society was not founded till 
Che following year); and this section has always retained something of Its original 
goality as representing " mathematics applied to affairs "; its title has no mention 
of " Economic Science " until 1856. On the other sido. human " biology," in Che 
lonac of " anatomy and niedioino." waa iiopamtod from aoologioal and botanical 
studies in 1835; but this section was re.nomed " physiology "in 1841; and though 
ro.absorbed into " Section 1) " from 1847 to 1894, is tho forerunner, not of anthro* 
pology, but of the prevent physiologloal section and its offshoot, jwychology; for 
it should be noted that " experimental psychology " was included in its subtitle. 
The present " Section H " has a different lineage. It was only in 1S46 that 
" Section 1), Zoology ” just before reabsorbing " PhyaioJogy," initiated an " Ethno¬ 
logical Subsection." This was extended to include Uoography in 1B51. and became 
the present Section E; and it waa only aa a fresh offshoot from this very popular 
section for explorations and travellora* tales, that " Section H, Anthropology," 
was Instituted at Montroal in 1S84. It will be clear from this retroepeot that 
tho present distribution of the Human Sciences among tho sections has resulted 
ratlior from tho oooidonts of personality and convenience than from any clear 
notions as to the content of tho " Science of Man"; and it must be loft to tho 
economists to explain why" Section F" haa never enlarged its conceptions of 
value " BO as to include Moral and Political Science; which (to judge from some 
recent oventa) eoem to run some risk of bocombtg foster*cbildren of" Section L. 
Education." 

But there are other reasons for sueh anomalies, besides these tomporaiy accidents. 
Multiplicity of standpoint, and overlap of organisation, are not confined to socticQS 
of the British Association. They meet us at every turn; in tbo titles of learned 
societies; in ths public bewilderment os to their respective scope and functions; 
in the precautions with which Universities inheriting ancient Faculties of Letters. 
Soietico. Law. and other bodies with more or less olear-oiit programmes of their 
own. confront proposals for "anthropological'' and " sooiologioal" studies; not 
least, in tho proeewlinga of that instniotive conference which was convened at 
Oxford in 1922 by the Sociological Society; and to this’the present dlscusalon is 
in some measure a sequel. The object ^ that conference was batter correlation 
between Sociology, as understood by the conveners, and other studies most closely 
akin to it. Representatives of these other studied illustrated aspects of the 
" sociological" problem, to which their own materials and methods wero relevant, 
and contributed between them a survey of the whole problem which may be 
summarised os follows. 

Geographers describe themselves os interpreting human activities, in tbetr 
distribution among other factors making up the world aa we know it, os man’s 
reaction to his environment. They recognise human "initiative" aa a geo¬ 
graphical factor of great and increasing significance; but they are concerned with 
its distribution and its effects, rather than with its cause, its nature, or its aims. 

Biologists, that is to say investigators of the nature and effects of life generally, 
assuming that Man's higher functions may be interpreted by the same " biological " 
methods as those of other living beings, seem to regard aocloiugy as a special and 
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difficult extejioon cd general biology* or sopplement to it, in respect of en exoep- 
tioneily gregarioue or eymbiotdc epeoke. They offer &n undesigned rejoinder to 
the recent aside ” of Professor Breasted: " X b&ve often wondered what there ia 
unnatural about Man.'' 

PsyohotogisCs, too, though primarily concerned with the behaviour of individual 
minds, and with the subjective aspect of this behaviour, fmd themselves involved 
in the study of social behaviour as the objective aspect of the desires and thoughts 
of individuals during lifelong association with each other; and they take account 
of evidence supplied by customs, institutions, and handiwork, as as by ideas 
explicitly formulated in speech or literature. 

Anthiopologiits are concerned with the social aohievements of men attempting 
to sarisfy their needs in any given situation, no lees thsm with their implements or 
their dewrative art. For this reason, as the President of this Section told us at 
Hull last year, antbropologiats draw rio frootier line between savage and civilised 
behaviour; a modern city, with its multifarious equipment for a common mode of 
life, and its clearer realisation of needs, and of the means to satisfy them, is no lees 
an objective manifestation of its inhabitants* aspirations and efforts than the camp* 
fire or oave*dweUing of tlie most primitive fiunily. It Is a matter of taoUcs, not 
of strategy, if the earlier anthropologieta devoted themselves espeoiaUy to modes 
of behaviour which are rapidly disappearing, since in some respects they offer 
more elementary and fundamental information about Man*s modes of muntiunijig 
himself. 

Historians, in the same way, are more specially concerned with the sequence 
of human oxperlonoM and achievements, whenever such sequences can be asoortained. 
But the historian's pre<occapation with events which can be dated In order of 
time does not preclude him from oomparativestudy of the doings of a remembering 
auimal,'* applying post ozperienoe to anticipate needs foreeeen as imminent, and 
extending oontrol over non*human oonditiona, even where thceo processes cannot 
be aoourataly placed in a chronology. So far, however, os historlaos are pro* 
occupied by their study of sequences in time within particular regions and environ' 
ments (where their province overlaps that of the geographers) there is scope for a 
systematic science which might be called sociolo^ " if tbii name hoe any 
advantage over that long'Oetablished phrase “ the philosophy of history" 

Other studies represented at the Oxford O^erenco, such as eoonomics, 
jurisprudoiice, and "political eoience *' in the oommonly accepted eenae, are more 
BpecisUy concerned with putionlar kinds of bohavionr ia human groups; law, for 
exampio, with what one speaker deecribed as the “Human Laws of Motion"; 
economics with the " Laws of Value," and so forth. 

It was lees easy to discover the precise scope of “ sociological" studies them* 
selves. Sociology is in any case ono of the methods by which the problems of 
human behaviour can bo studied as a whole. It is the study of Man*in*Society. 
But its exponents seemed to differ as to its affinity to one or other of the two groups 
of soienoee dealing with humanity. On the one side, the neighbouring biologioal" 
seienoes, anthropology and psychology (and geography so far as it is concerned 
with Man and his environment), claim to interpret human behaviour and achievement 
objectively, through the same general oonoeption of development as is appbed to 
such non*hunian ooourrenoee as the growth of animals and plants, or the effeots 
of rain and rivers. On the other side, what were formerly called the " humanities '* 
or the " moral scienoee," politics, morals, economics, {esthetics, and those aspects 
of history which deal with the same kinds of behaviour, admit eonourrently with 
" development,” or else more or lees explicitly substitute for it, the oonception 
of tazfue, and therewith subjective criteria; however strictly economists or politicians 
may define tbe kinds of “value" to which they limit their iriquiries. 
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Now, is sociology, aa a study of hum&n Associations gsnsr&Uy, coucemcd 
primarily with thslr devei^prneTU or with thsii volug f In other words, is it a 
“ puts " soisnes, akin to other brsuebes of natural sclsncs, in which case its teak 
is to interpret behaviour in terms of development" merely, inoludlng of course 
in its survey the development and distribution of man*6 needs, aspirations, and 
ideals; but discarding all criteria of "value"? Or is it an applied science, 
in the seose in which all the old *' moral scienoes " were " applied " sciences, and 
in which Herachtus called his essay on Man " exact guidance towards an estimate 
" of life ” ? Or, thirdly, is Sociology not one of the " special sciences " at all, but 
akin to that aspect of Philosophy which is concerned with the meaning of human 
ideals and behaviour; standing in fact in the same relation to Anthropology or 
History as Metaphysics stands to Physios or Astronomy ? 

The problem may be illustrated from the parallel problem presented by the 
study of Man’s dealix^ with the material world. Technology (including its retro* 
speotive aspect, arcb^logy) is a historical science, applying the conception of 
development to Man's various reshapings of material objects. But as all artefacts 
represent attempts to satisfy needs and desires, they may be examined also with 
reference to the conceptions of different kinds of veluo; and in this respect are 
the subjeot.matter of i^nomics and .Esthetics; which form estimates of the utility 
and beauty of Man's handiwork. But once admit this conception of value into 
teoJmologioal study and it becomes an " applied " soienco, competent to formulate 
industrial or artistic rules to guide the decisions of modem craftsmen. In Che same 
way, Sociology or Social Science essmiites man's dealings with other men. In so 
Ur as it Interprets them in terms of development, it is a " pure adonoe " among 
other historical sciences, and indistinguishable from what is sometimes called Social 
Anthropology, except that the one has hitherto specialised in modem and oivjlised 
behaviour, and the other in ancient and barbaric. In so Ut» however, as it employs 
the conception of value, it passes away from anthropology and becomes a brtneb 
of Politick and Moral Science: forming eetimatoe of the utility and goodness of 
institutions, and guiding the decisions of the statesiaan and philanthropist. Here, 
too, once admit the conception of value into sociological study, and it becomes an 
applied science; a kind of Human Engineering, standing to Anthropology somewhat 
as Education stands to Psychology. 

The objection might lie made at this point, that since Sociology, or Social 
Anthropology, is concerned with the behaviour of beings who are s^.conscious 
(more or less) and capable (more or less) of setimating the " value " of the behaviour 
of themselves and their like, on standards political and moral, its own conception 
of developmsnt must include the development of this espeoity to estimate values; 
and that such a conception of development as this involves eoms conception of 
value. But it is difficult to see how the fact that the behaviour in question is 
moral or political behaviour exempts it, so far as it is an objsctive ooourrenee at 
all, from exaznination by the same methods, and in relation to the same general 
conception of development, as any other process going on in the world about us. 
However bad an action may be, in the moral judgment of this or that society, its 
place in the statistical record of behaviour in that society is unaffected by our 
judgment of its badnees; or if it is so affected, there is an error of observation, or 
a " personal equation " which mars the scientifio accuracy of the record. We have 
travelled far from the Elizabethan translator of Herodotus, who bade his readers, 
in the margin, " observe the beastlie devices of y* heathen." Cortamly no antbro* 
polo^t would exclude from his survey of any people so specifioally human a 
character as their moral code, or consider that in examining the geogra^cal distri. 
bution of political institutions or in correlating them with other elements of tiie culture 
to which they belonged, he was permitting his own opinions in poUtlce or mentis 
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to aS«ot his atatement of the facts; any more than a geologjat who would risk his 
life to save his dog from accident allows hinuelf to be in^uonoed in his study of 
fossil fishes by pity or inrlignation at the massacre which has j>rovided bis 
specimens. 

If then it is imposalble to draw a line In point of method or material between 
sooioiogioal and other inquiries which make up the Science of Man, so long as 
Sociology is regarded as a branch of science at ail, the question at issue, of the 
place of Mas) and his Environment** in the study of the Social Sciences, would 
seem to have enswered Itself. There is no special method for the study of social 
ocoivrencee, any more than there is for the study of human bones or Polynesian 
art. To speak, as sometimes happens, as if the application of " historical method 
to the study of social institutions were a new discovery, is a misapprehension. You 
cannot study fossils hutoricidly, until you have eoUsoted many fosslle, determined 
thdr morphobgicaJ characters, and plotted their geographioel distribution; only 
then is it profitable to speculate about evolution of speoiee in titu, or migration of 
them into a region. 8o too with Mac. Bisoovery, description, analysis of culture 
into constituent elements, comparison and oltssificsrion of these undertypes and 
their varieties, were neoeasary preUmuiariee; but the '*historioal method,” 
inapplicable strictly except to material aoouratsly described by observers trained 
in the morphology and physiology of societies, has nevertheless been employed ss 
a matter of oouree by anthropologists from Herodotus onwards. 

But we must consider the other alternative; a '* sociology " (to uso this word 
for it until we can find a better) wherein the study of behaviour does not exclude 
judgments ss to the value of tho behaviour which is studied; where it is poHeible 
to disapprove "the beastlie devices of the heathen," or to conamend the honesty, 
the veracity, or the taste, of this or that people. Such judgments of value are made 
with reference to an ideal and a purpose of thdr originators; and they have their 
analogues in other branohes of knowledge. The zoologist makes judgments m to 
the qualities of a cow, with reference to rv proem of objective development, of 
increasing complexity as well ae regularity of rcaponse to procosios in a cow’s environ, 
ment; he may spedc of a normal or a healthy eow, but not of a good or useful oow. 
That is the prerogative of the farmer and the breeder of cows; knowledge of cow. 
zoology the farmer and tho breeder must bavs; but for them every zoological 
observation is the occasion of a judgment of oow.value; and is relative to tbelr 
own idea of what a cow is, for tboir own puipoee in cow.keeping or oow.brocding. 
Similarly the motailurgioal chemist is eoneeroed with the oonditions under which 
this or that kind of steel is formed, and with the footora in toe environment of any 
piece of steel which conserve or alter it« propertiea; but he eannot, as a chemist, 
speak of " good *’ steel; that is the enginoer’a judgment of its value for hie purpose, 
whatever it may be. 8o, too, in the " social sciencee." In so far as they are pure 
soienees^as anthropology or biology are pure sdencee—they trace connections 
between elements of behaviour, but they have no place for judgments of value. 
Tboee judgments are the conduaions not of a “ pure ” but of an “ applied ” science, 
with an ideal and a purpose—namely, to make bettor men, or to make men better, 
—as clearly defined as la that of the breeder who makes better cows, or the engineer 
who makee steel bettor, or provides against the risks of strain. But let us make no 
mistake; this Is not anthropology any longer, but the " applied sclcnoe ” of human 
behaviour; and its generic name is phiicnihropy. 

There is, of course, no reason why toe conclusions of anthropology should not 
be so used, for a purpose and a practical end, any more than those of mathematics 
or chemistry; and there is little doubt that in t^ study of man, ae in the study of 
cows or of steel, great advances in method are stimulated and great additions to 
knowledge are won, when the praotical urgency of research is realised, and the 
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re«ultmg duco7driee ar^ applied tc political or ecoxu>mic ends. In almoet all the 
sciences ve are liTing in such a period now. There are obvious drawbacks, boweTer; 
the well.known risks of payment by ruulte; the encroachments of truining on 
research, of administrative or political interference even with the held of observation. 
The long history of the Humanitiee is a catalogue of such intemipticns of what 
might have been a ''Science of Man/* in the suppceed interests of beginners in 
philanthropy. All the greater crises in the growth of modem etlmology have tbeir 
counterpart in the world of affiure; in the struggle for the supposed tights of man. 
the supposed tights of nationality, the auppceed tights of this or that class of 
people. Usually the discoverers themselves arc tbe last persons to realise whence 
their inspiration came; only the historian of a science, as cf a moveraent, gradually 
becomes aware of the eonaidcrationa which affected them unconscious^. But it 
is some gain to know that such things happen; forewarned is forearmed. 

Against such undesigned pervexelons of scientihe method and practice, in any 
department of learning, the surest precaution Is intercourae, on the plane of pure 
science, between observers in different fields. For the chances are that the stress 
of the demand for practical applications in different subjects will not bo wholly 
in the same direction at the same moment; and comparison of procedure even 
between subjects that arc nearly related, serves to detect divergencies of outlook, 
and challenge revision of methods and conclusions. It is for this reason that a 
conference such as that at Oxford last year, or our discualon to'day, Is helpful. 

In particular, three adjacent lines of inquiry, among those mentioned at the outset, 
are in a position to contribute something to the Social ScieiKes. Modem geography 
has formulated a mctiiod for analysing the factors in the non*human environment 
of any society, and eeUnating the extent to which these factors resttiot man's 
freedom to do as he likes with external nature. Modem psychology has made in the 
last few 3 reara great advazioee towards an explanation of those internal factore in 
the structure and living processes of every one of us, which prevent the great majority 
of men from ever being fully masters of themselves, however confidently they seem 
to con their own ship on the sea of life. And modern anthropology has illustrated, 
by some striking examplen, the stranglehold of social obecrvance on ths freedom 
of an Individual to shape his own course at all; no loss than tho disastrous results 
of rupture of those leoding.stringe of custom, in the clash of alien oulturee, or exposure 
to ohangee among external oircumsteknooe more abrupt or sudden than are compatible 
with social adjustment. 

It has been, for example, a wholesome corrective to that evolutionary optimism 
which cbarsctetised so much of the beet work of nineteenth century ^nologists, 
to be confronted with examples of what it is customary to coll dageneration, but 
what a stricter method should describe as adaptation to austersr conditions, less 
wide range of achievement; as in the local retrogression of communities on cceanJc 
islands from more complex to simpler varieties of the culture which they inherit. 
It bas been probably a revolution in anthropological method, that comes from 
expetience of tbe effects of exposure even of apparently sane, healthy, educated men 
to the hell of irresistible, unocntroUable violeuco which is ebaraoteristio of modem 
war ; for it has suggest ways of olioiting what on awestruck person is really 
experiencing, and gives for tbe first time a reasoned accoxint of the behaviour of 
*' panic " and '* avoidance." And it is no accident that three of tbe picneeia of this 
kind of research served their apprenticeship, aitd wen their spurs, in the Cambridge 
EIxpedition to Torres Strait. 

These are aapeote of scientific method, in which those who study the more 
compUcated reactions, and tbe more violent crises, of modem nation*atates, have 
everything to from the experience of the psychologiDal laboratory, from the 
field-study of tbe simpler forms of society, and from ^e geographer's Insistence 
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OQ distiibutaona and an accurate nctation for them; aa important an aid to the 
compreheoaion of what go«a on in any region, m the statiatician’e tablea and formula, 
for what ocoupiea a period of time. It wiU be eaa^ to multiply eramplea; leas easy 
perhaps to detect precisely what is wrong in the methods employed, where they 
diTorge and lead to different concluaione. But the from the wider outlook ie 
obrioufi; it may even help to settle the place both ^ Man and of Environment in 
the study of the Social j^iencee. J. L. MYRES. 

In the dUcusfion which followed the reading of this paper, the argument was 
Bomewhat one.airled, as none of the aooredited representatives of the sociological 
pcmt of view who had undertaken to take part in the discuaalon were able to attend. 
The clisouaaion was opened by PnoTsaaOK FLSuftB. who pointed out that the 
Association was, perhapa. apt to divide aectiona too freely; but it was good that 
they should meet together. It was not desirable to define border lines too strictly. 
There was a diwipline of type • anthropology, a diacipline of place • geography, and a 
diaoiplLne of time • hiatory. Although anthropologists and geographers might assist 
in matters affeotlng values, it waa their duty to atesr dear of them in their own 
svork, Mr. L, Huxlby said the question of values was one of the most difficult 
and interesting of the quNtiona confronting the biologist. In evolutionary biology, 
which might be regarded as furnishing a link between the two distinct methods of 
study, the objective method furnish^ evidenoe as to tho direction of pogreea; 
this line of direction might then be compared with a Male of values. An examioa* 
tion of values by the objective method would furnish a history of values, giving the 
direction of modification, which could be used normativoly in politics and practical 
eociobgy. Dr. Marion Nxwbiojn, while regretting the abecnoe of Profeaeor Oeddes, 
put forward certain points which might have been made by the looiobgiats. The 
question of overlap was not of importance so long as sooblogy oonld show a special 
method. It might not ho a pure Klance. hut a pure eoiance does not exist. Man 
was not pure scienoe, but human. pRorsesoi Koxry euggeeted that while anthro* 
pology dealt with varieties of races and their qualities, and geography studies the 
outcome of life in a particubr area, sooblogy's aim waa to biuld up a oonapeotus 
of life, Mr. Thootri reviewed In more or less detail Professor Geddea’a approach 
to the study of sooblogy on a bbb^al batis, and his endeavour to eeUbliah 
" norma.^’ Sin William Bsvrridob said that he was not a eocblogiat. nor waa 
he clear m to the meaning of the term sociology. Buxley, seventy yean ago, bad 
olaesified the blobgicsl acienoee In various eta^ from abstraction to complexity; 
beyond the biological sciences was eociobgy, the science of man in Society. What 
was wanted was not one, but a group of social acienoee. There were groups of facts, 
such as, for example. poUtba, whbb could be studied objeotivoly. The social 
sciences, b so far as they were pure eoienoes, should deal with development and 
not value, and should use the method of edence, observation and experiment. This 
group of social eclencee might beet be devebped if attention were concentrated on 
the border lines. 

PB07S880R Myres in his reply indicated that he bad not intended to ignore 
the objective study of values, referring to 0r. Malinowski’a recent work on 
economics m the Eastern Pacific, and emphasized the value of border-line studies. 

Prehutoric Society of San Anglia. —A meeting will be held at the Booms f AC 
of the Geologioal Society, Burlington House, KccadUIy. W, 1, on Wednesday, lUu 
October LOth, at 2.15 p.m., when Mr. Bury will deliver his Pretidential Address on 
"'Some Aspects of the Hampshire Plateau Gravels." Among other papers, 
Mr. M. Burbtt will describe " A newly-diacovered Xranaltion Culture in North 
" Spain” 
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With. Plate M. 

Africa, West; Armlets. Cardlnall. 

8ton« Arml»ti in the Gold OoAOt. By A. W. CttriinaU. f Hfi 

Elbow rioge are worn by moat of the Noiihem Territory nativaa of the lUD 
Gold Coaat. They are uaually made of a black marble veined with white and are 
brought down from the French Soudan by Moabi tradera. Their value in the 
markote ia from 4^. upwards, the price increaaing in proportion to tbo amount of 
white in the atone. I have only aeen one white one. The owner had paid eight 
sheep for it-^pproximately £5 I 

Similar rings are made by the nativaa themselves in the hill country of North 
Mamprusai, by the Ksaaeoa, and formerly by the Talan^. Various atones are 
used. 

The iUuatrationa show rings in procesa of manufacture and fragments, as well 
aa some perfeotod speolmena. In Plato M.,6g, a L ia of mioaceoua aandatone; it 
resembles the eo.calkd " sinkors." Both figs, a 1 and a 2 have had the exterior 
rubbed and fashioned roughly to the sliape they would have eventually taken. 
Fig. A 3 was picked up by me in a farm—it was ovidontly a weather-worn fragmont 
that had been broken in the early stages of manufacture. Fig, a 4 would 
probably have eventually become one of the stone flnger*ringa shown on Plato 
M., fig. B. 

fig. A 9,10 and 11 ere mere fragments, picked up by cue on the roadside, and 
are ail local specimens. 

Fig. A 6 ia a porfeot spoof men. A crisa.cross pattern has bean roughly out on its 
rim aa a further omameatatioa. Fig. A 7 is a finer apeelmen. of black cloae*grainad 
atone. Its outside edge has been rubbed away until it is almost fiat. 1 managed 
to procure ono quits fiat from a Kusanga (pi. Kusasi), who said it was of local 
manufacture, but that now.a.daye no one made them. It waa stolen from rae. 
Fig, A 3 calls for no especial remark. 

It is to be noted that tbaeo locally manufactured rings are luiually smeared 
in shea.buttor until they have a black appearance. 

On Plate M., fige. B I and b 2 are of interest. They are war rlbow.rings. 
Fig. B 2 was used by a Bura (pi. Builsa) in the wars against Babatic. Fig. b I la 
in process of manufacture. They are both of steatite, and their weigKw2 lbs. 
14| 09. and 1 lb. 10^ os. respectively—is meant to increase the blow of a battle- 
axe. Figs. B 6, 6 and 7 are finger rings, worn usually on the middle finger, I 
bought fig. B 5 from its owner, who could not undorstend my being eo foolish as 
to buy a mere stone which anyone could fashion, Figs, b 6 and 7 are in process 
of manufacture. They are three of steatite, but fig. B 6 is considerably 
tougher and grittier than the otiier two. 

The method of making theso implements is simple. Fig, a 6 shows a 
new iron implement, which is either a hoc, or an axr, or a drill, according to its 
owner's wiahea. When a stone la found of a suitable shape, its edges are rubbed 
on harder rocks until it begins to resemble more cloeoly the ring which is intended. 
Small boys are aet to work to wear away the centre, and this is done with the 
implement shown, the boy wearing away first one side, then another. He vlU even 
give taps to chip out places, but most of the time the work is rubbing. 

Figs. B 3 and 4 are of steatite, a very soft stone. They are not finished, hou’ever. 
They would have been measoree to fit on girls’ elbows to judge the size for arm- 
rings of ivory, which are in general use among all the Dagomba-speakiog tribes, 

A. W. CABDINALL. 
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uEge&n: ArohffiologT. Casson, 

Myeenaan Elementa In the North >Csean. By Stanley Caewn, JU-A. 4 fl7 
Mycertsan culture in the landa that border the north ooaat of the ^geao I v# 
Sea must of naceesity be mtnifiive. In Thceealy, where u complete reeearcbee ae 
can be expected have been carried out, the Mycenie&n period is clearly, if scantily, 
represented.* North of Thessaly, in Macedonia and Thrace, which still remain 
almoeC unexplored, some meagre traces of Myoensan culture have been found. Id 
view of the posable exploration and excavation of these regions lo the future it may 
be convenient to summarise what records there are of the Myoenaan period. 

The plains bordering the Thormaic gulf contain a very large number of tumuli 
of prehistoric date. 'Hieee tumuli were known and reported upon, as far as conditions 
allowed, before IdU.f During the war efforts were r^e to record and olssKify them 
upon a more scientiiio plan.t A complete and exhaustive survey remains yet to be 
done. West d the Vai^ and Haliacmon plains few records are obtainable. Tumuli 
are known to exist in the plain of Monastir,| but have not been adequately examined. 
Eastwards the coastal plains ore better known. Here mounds are rare: a few belong 
to the Struma region, and some ore known round Mount Pangfsum, but after thva 
point they practically cease until the Moritaa is reached. At Enos, at the mouth of 
the Maritsa, there is a , 

large tumulus, * and 
higher up, north of 
Adhanople, begins the 
Bulgarian series, From 
what hoe been dis* 
covered by excavation, 
however, of theeo 
Thracian mounds they 
appear to belong ex* 
cluslvely to the Neolitbio 
or ChaJkolithic period. 

A mound of this period 
has been excavated in 
1920, 1921 and 1922|| 
by the French near 
Philippi, thus pushing 

the boundary l.—rorrsav rneu kaosboku. 

of this culture up to N«, I, 8, 6 from Sedw; Noa 8. 4 from Qona. 

the Struma. The group Bee lUy'i “ I’reutien Hsbitste eU la MeeMoiai,*' PI, xlvij $ni xWiii, 
of mounds of the p. 248, Fi«. ss. 

Tbermaio gulf region thus remains by itself anH eeli*contamcd, related only, 
perhaps, to the Monastir group. From what is known of the pottery and other 
remains found in theee tumuli oonneotlon is to be sought rather with the north* 
west than with the noith.eoet, and the Vardar valley as a means of connection is 
indicated. The pottery of toe Thermoic tumuli is mmnly incised, and there are 

* Was* end Thompion, ** Prokietorlo ThtMoly," p. 300*8. 

r Wae», B.5.A., XX, p. 1S8. Waoe end l%omp«o&, " Liv^rpeel Annal«,*' ZI, p. ISO ff. 

t Bey. Ob«erv»tioDS eur Im Pramiera HalxUt* d« Ia 102J. Cucon and 

aordoer. A,$.A., XXIII, pp, 1*48. Fiesrd, B.B.A..XXIU, p. 1. C*^9n,S,0.fJ.. 1010, p. S08. 
Woodward, B.Bw4., XXXII, p. 01. 

I Bey." op> «tt, p. 172. 

U A. C.B., XLIV, p. 407, and J-H S., XLI, p. 208. For pottory found hore before the excava¬ 
tions Welch, XXIIl, p. 44ff. The pottory from this site osonot, of course, form any 

bssis for the olaasigoabion of pottery from Csotral Hsoedonia, where this oulturs dofS not sasm 
to have spread. 
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no tracce of the clay figuree and statuatCea that are so cbaracteristic of the 
painted pottery culture of Thrace, Bulgaria and the north*eaat. 

Highly elaborate inoised pottery laete apparently into the fall Bronze Age in 
theee regions, and painted pottery is rare and of a completely different type from that 
of the eaatem group. 

Before any examination can profitably be made into the chronology and nature 
of this Macedonian Bronze Age some attempt must be made to ascertain the date and 
character of intrusive Myoanaan elements. 

Mycemean ware is recorded from nine mounds In the plains of the Thermaio 
gulf. These axe as follows :— 

(1) Oona mound, south* east of Salonika, near the Agricultural College. 
Here the French, who sunk trial trenches during the war, record an actual 
Mycenaean stratum; see Rey. Premiers habitats de la MacMoine/’ p. 141, 
No. li and p. 149 oouohe B.” (Pottery found in this stratum is shown on 
plate XLVIl). Myoenfeou sherds were picked up by Wace in 1918. Su 
B.S.A., XX, p. 187, mound B.2. This mound is in a marsh on the 8ea*8hore. 

(2) Sedes mound. A few kilometres east of Salonika. Ezeavatod by 
the French, who record a similar “Mycenaean stratum.” Rey, crp. cit., 
p, 164 and Plan XXI. Wace and Thompson, "Liverpool Annals," II, 
pp. ICl and 168. 

(3) A mound just east of the villago of Vasillka in wMtem Chaloidioe. 
Pottery recorded by Waco, loe. cit., mound B. 7. iS'es Rey.c;?. cU.. p. 129, No. 2. 

( 4 ) A mound at Oidi Dore near Yili. Wace, Icc. cit., mound B.IO. Rey, 
op. ck., p. 162, No. 8. This mound Is on the west coast of Chaloidioe. 

(0) A mound at Kaxydia (called Kardia on the Austrian Staff map). 
Wace, loc. cit., mound B. 11, Ray, op. oil., p. 162, No. 4. This mound is abw 
on the west ooaet of Chaloidioe. 

(6) A mound at Trapezi. Wace, loc. eil., mound B. 16. Bay, op. eii., 
p. 168, No. 7. This mound is also on the waet coast of Chalcidioo. 

(?) Kalaraaria mound just outside the east walls of Salonika on tha first 
foothills from the shore. Tha same mound ae Wace's Kaghioe Ellas, loc.cU., 
mound B. >, and Bey. op. cii., p. 100, No. 3, and Plan XV. No Myoeniean 
ware is recorded from hero by either Wace or Bey, but in the course of 
several examinations of the mound during and after tha War I have found 
many frogmenta of Mycensan ware In the upper strata. 

(8) Lembat mound. Wace, foe. cit., mound B. 21 (called wrongly Karalssi 
mound). Rey, op. cU., p. lOS, No. 4. The mound was excavated by 
Macrldy Bey in 1968 in the belief that it was a Hellenio burial mound of 
tbo typo common in the Vardar plains. No record of stratification has 
been preserved. The mound is large and conical and is adjacent to a 
town site of the classical period. It bas not bsen eystematiooUy ozamlned. 

(9) Arapli mound, on the left bank of tha OalJlko (ancient Ekbeidoros). 
Wace, loc. cil., mound B. 24. Rey, op. cit., p. 88, No. id. I examined this 
mound In 1913 and found the usual band*made wares. Wace found Mycaiuean 
ware In addition. 

(10) Chauohitea. In excavating a uound at the back of the Iron Age 
cemetery at this site I fouod, in a stratum below a thin deposit of the Iron Age, 
one email fragment of wbecl-made pottery, painted with glaze pwt which 
those more competent to judge than myself pronounce to W Myoenseau. It 
was found in association with elaborate liand*made incised wares and hand* 
made painted wares of fine quality. This mound Is one of the most northern 
in the Vardar plains, and lies nearer Lake Ardjani, soma 40 milee due north of 
Salonika. A full r«x4d cf the excavation will be published shortly. 
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Of these ten moimds all but Noe, 3, 3, acd 10 are practically on the sea-shore. 
No doubt Myoencen ware is to be found on many of the other mounds of these plains, 
but it is doubtful if it will be found far inland. The occurrence of only one fragment 
at Ghanehitsa in a wide area of excavation is signifioant. On the other mounds it is 
by no means rare. It seems probable, then, that Mycensao imports were purely 
local, derived by 
trade along the 
sea route from 
the south to the 
Thermaic gulf. 

It seems unoeri^ 
what merchandise 
can have tempted 
Myceosan traders 
to these parts. 

There it no 
evidence as yet 
that the gold of 
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Pangaion or the silver of Dysoron had yet been exploited. Perhaps the wood of 
the forests of Cbalcidice was the commodity that was sought after. 

All the Myceniean sherds found belong, with one exception, to the close of the 
third Late Mnioaa period. The exception (aes Fig. 1, No. 4} is too dnoly executed 
to belong to the already decadent teohnigue of tlie end of the thirteenth 
century 9.0. 

If, on the basis of the pottery evidence given above, the period of 
Myconoaii biflcence in Maoedoni* is put during the century 1300-1200, this will 

not, I think, be too generous an eetimato 
for what was obviously a short period of 
exploitation. 

To quite a different category of 
evidence for Myoensan influenoe in the 
north iGgean belong two fine rapiers 
(Pig. 2), whloh come from Grevena on the 
upper waters of the Haliaomon. They are 
now in the prchistorlo oollection of the 
^ U Natufhlstoriecbee Museum at Vienna, by 

permiseion of the IKreotor oi 
\ • I which 1 am allowed to publish them. Tbe 

\\ 9 1/ smaller of the two measures 37*3 cm., 

I |J the larger cm. in length. Unfortunately 

V no further information as to their 

provenance or as to the circumstanoes of 
their discovery is available. They must, 
however, be taken into consideration in 
eatimating the value of the few scraps of 
evidence that are accceaible to ue. Both 
belong to the type of Mycennan rapier 
common in the last two Minoan periods. 
Similar typee were frequent in the graves at Feteofa in Crete * They may have 
reached Orevena either by way of the Haliaomon valley from tbe Vardar plains, 
or else by way of Thessaly. The former seems the more probable route. Their 


7x0, S.—Banaa vaov BAaaaL&as. 


* Svafii, "Pr«but«rio Tombs of Kncesce,*’ p 106. Tig. 40 and PI. 61. 
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date and typo in no way oonflicte with the conclusions suggested by the evidence 
of the pottery, 

With these Grevena rapiers must be associated a third (Fig. 3) of almoet the 
earae type. It is complete, except for the handle grips, which were probably of 
bone or ivory. It was found at Karaglah near Panagyurishte in the central 
Balgarian plain, about half way between ^da and Philippopolis and is now in 
tho National Museum at Sofia. I am allowed to publish it here by the kind 
permission of the Director of that Museum sjid of Dr. Kasarow. 

The rapier seems to have been a obanee find, but there was also found with it 
a bronic apear*head of a Mycenean type, The length of the rapier is 77 5 om., 
and its width at the handle 11*5 om. 

This weapon is farther outside the area of Mycenean penetration them are 
those from Ore vena. It must have been carried in the course of trade along the 
Struma Valley op the Kr^a Pass to the head waters of tho river and so to the 
Morltsa plains. It is thus ono of the earbest products of a route which later, in tho 
sixtb century, beoamo ono of the principal tra^le routes tapped by Thasos. Certainly 
hoards of early Thasian coins are common in central Bulgaria.* 

All three weapons form a counterpart to the weapons of Oontral European 
type which are found oooasionally on Myoeiuean eites in Greece proper, They 
testify to the balance of trade on the northern boundary of the Myoetiean Empire 
before it finally fell to the invader. 

East of the Varder and Struma plains no traces of Mycenauvn culture are 
recorded along the whole of tho European shore. Juit ss the areo of the Bronte 
Age of Macedonia seems to have stopped just east of tbo Struma, so the coaatlands 
to the east of that boundary probably remained undeveloped by the Myoeniean 
traders and the next port of oskll after Salonika was Troy, It is, perhaps, no 
coincidence that there is no safe harbour between the Struma mouth and the 
Dardanelles. _ 8. CASSON. 

Central Amerloa: Olironolog'y. Long. 

The Burner Period of the Ma/sie. By Btchard C. B. 7^ony, BA. 4 All 

In “ Incidents of Travel in Yutocan ” (London, 1843), byJ. L. Stspbens, I UP 
Vol. I, there is a Maya calendar for a year I Kan by J. P, Pere*. According to this, 
'• the burner.’' whoever he may have been, takes hie fire on 3 Cbicchan, bepns bis 
fire on 10 Chicchan, gives it scope ou 4 Chicohan and extinguishes it on 11 Cbicohan, 
eeoh of which dates is 20 days aftor the preceding one. He then takes his fire on 
3 Oo, which is 5 days after 11 Chicohan, and goes through the same acts on the same 
day-numbers with Oo, then with Men, and then with Ahau, ending on 11 Ahau, 
after which fio starts on 3 Chicchan again. Peres no doubt took bis information 
from one of the books of Chilan Balam, but the whole would form a tonalamatl divided 
into four main divisions each 65 days in length and again divided into 4 eubdivisions. 
A largo part of the Dreeden and Tro-CorUsianus Codices is taken up with just such 
tonalamatls, though the lengths of the main divisions and subdivisions vary. In 
all of them ono set of glyphs and pictures is oonnectsd with the first subdivision of 
^h main division, another set with the second subdivision of each, and so on. 
Similarly, the burner does the act in the corresponding subdivision of each 
main divluon, and the hieroglyphic original of Porez’s authority must have been 
in the same form as the tonalamatls in the Codices. 

Perez gives severe! slightly varied ezpresaions for the above activities, e.g., 
“ the fire of ^e burner begins ” or “ the burner ignites the fi»,” and lo with the 
others; but the Maya equivalents, which he also pves, show a ^^ot^oto of w ords 

• For othw numismatio wideneo Me Seore, " TtAmi** de monfisise aotiquea «n Bulgarw.'’ 
(Paris. 1423), p. S. 
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for each respective act of the biimer. As to themeonuigof these»I h&ve been eble 
to g&ther some iJiforms.iioa from the vocubulftry in “The Meya Chronioles,” hy 
D. 0. Bnnton (Pbii&delphie, US.A., 1882} and from *‘A Maya Grammar," by 
A. M. Tozxer (Vd. IX of Papers of the Peab^y M%i4eum, Cambridgo, Mess., U.B.A.. 
1921). It would appear that the translation d three of thorn is as follows 
U oha kak ahtoc • The burner taJcee the hre ” (lit., he takes the 6re the burner). 

U hoppol u kak ahtoc The fire of the burner begins" (Ui., it begins his fire the burner). 
U yaloab ukak ahtoo “ The fire of the burner runs " {lit, it runs his fire the buriw) 
Perea's translation ‘‘ the burner gives the fire scope " is 
therefore sufficiently accurate and better than his 
alternative one. permits it to destroy." 

As to the fourth sentence. I have no information except Perea's translation 
U tup keA ahtoo • " The burner extinguiihse the fire." 

Mr. Ralph L, Roys (" A Maya Account of the Creation," in American Anihro- 
pdogist, 1920). translates a portion of theChilan Balam of Obumayel in which are 
nentioned the Four Burners, 4 Chicohon, 4 Oo. 4 Mon and 4 Ahau. “ These are the 
4 Ahaus {or kings)." In his notes he says there is in the Cbilan Balam of Tisdmln 
on oocount of the Four Burners and be oonsideis they are closely associated witJi 
the period oalled the uinal. 

It is to be noted that the day*number 4 given in the Chumayel is the number of 
the day on which the burner g^vee the fire scope according to Perea, so this account 
agrees with the latter as for as it goes. 

Now it is well known that the tonalamatl was divided into four ports, each sUotted 
to one of tho cardinal points oa shown graphically in Tro*Gortseianus. Platos 75^ 
{" The Tableau dee Booab "). An examination of this plate will show that all the 
days of the burners’ acts fallisg cn Ahau are on the upper pert of the plete, oorre* 
spending to the east; those on Chlcchan on the left hand side (north); thuee on Oo 
on the lower port (west) and those on Men on the rjght<band side (south). A further 
connection with the burner period may be the fact that of the 20 " weeks," of Id 
days each, into which the figure of the plate is divided, those " weeks " which contain 
no day of the burners’ activity In them, namely those commencing with 1 Kan, 
I Muluo, 1 lx and I Cause, are shown in a different position from the rset, because 
the lines of dote representing the days in their ceie are parallel to the margins of the 
plate, while the lioea of dots for oU the ether " weeks " radiate from the central 
square towards the outer port of the figure. It seems fairly certain, then, that the 
Four Burners are IdentioU with the Four Becabe who presided over the cardinal 
polnte, who, again, are probably the same aa the Four Cbaca who sent the rain. The 
Bacebs ore said by the preaent Yucatec Maya to be great smokers, and the fioohes 
of lightning ore believed to be sparks from their cigars. This agrees well with the 
name " burner." The division of the four perta of the tonalamatl between thu 
Four Bacabs is parallel to the sUccation of the 4 years of 86(11 days to each of them. 
In each cose each Bacab presides over a certain number of uinals and 6 days besides, 
the S days from the day*Dumber 11 to the day number 8 being parallel to the 6 
Uayeb days. 

Turning now to londa's account of the monthly festivals es translated by 
Cyrus Thomas (^‘ A Study of the Manuschpt Iboano." Washington, 1882). there is 
a deacription of a fire ceremony oalled Tuppkak held during Mao in which the hearts 
of animals were oast into the fire. ’Ihe name is clearly the same os the " u tup 
kak," " he oxtanguisbes the fire," of Perea’s burner. Landa mentions that fire 
was kindled for the ceremony, but this was a feature of several otiier ceremonies 
also, and no doubt the more important part of the ritual was the extinction of the 
fire by the eosistante called Chaos wHh their pitobera of water. He further states 
that ^e same fire ceremony was performed in Pas. 
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Now his specimen calendar for a full M&yn year is for a year 12 Kan, and in each 
a year the burner would eictinguiah his 6ie in each of these months, namely, on 
11 Oq, 7 Mac and 11 Men 12 Pax, so we hare an exact agreement both in name and 
in calendrical date, proving that the Tuppkak of Landa was not, as his account at 
hrst would seem to mean, a fixed festival depending on the month, but, on the con* 
trary, that it was a moveable festival depending on the tonalamatl and determined by 
the burner period of Perez. Tbie shows that the burner period was a rule for holding 
16 moveable feasts divided into 4 groups of 4 each, i.e., 4 different oeremoniee 
repeated for each of the Four Bacabs, just as the Zapotec divided the tonalamatl 
into 4 equal parts allocated to 4 different gods, aocli of whom was worshipped during 
hia own peri^ of 6A days (^er, in Bu/lafin 28 of Bureau of Ammcan Ethnohff}/, 
p. 267). Possibly the ceremonies called the taking, beginning, and giving aoope to 
the fire were Iw important or leea spectacular, and therefore not recorded by 
Lands. 

Two difEauUiea remain to be noticed. The first is that Landa describee the 
Tuppkak as fixed in the months of Mao and Pax. But referenoe to his account 
will show that in Mac he describea several other ceroinonies, which may be taken to 
be tbo fixed feasts of Moo, and similaily in Pax bo also describes other ceremonivA 
different from those of Mac and presumably being the fixed rites of Pax. The only 
thing common to the two months is the Tuppkak. The second' difficulty is that the 
burner would oxtinguiah bis fire on three other dates in the year 12 Kan, namaly, 
on 11 Men 12 Zip, on 11 Ahau 1 Xul, and on 11 Chicehan 2 Yax, and it might be 
expected that the Tuppkak would bo mentioned in these months also, but this we 
de not find. Landa’s language is often so brief and vague that it is not very easy 
to prove a negative from it and in any cose he was only concerned to give an outline 
of the cereraonice, not a detailed dueoription. Thore ia also the possibility that the 
burner penod merely showed lucky days on which such a ceremony might be held, and 
not days on which it must be bold. TJiis surely was the case with the majority of 
the tonalematls in the Codicee. In the T>o*CortcejanuA there ere over 200 tonele- 
matU, and even tire Maya priests, numerous as they wore, could hardly have found 
time to celebrate ceremonies on aJI the daye marking tho subdivisions of these. S. 
Landa seye they took caro to perform the rite of ba^Hism on a lucky day and one of 
the tonalamatis In that Codex deals with baptism. But this would not exclude the 
possibility thet eomo tonalamatis might give the d/vtce of ceremonios to be performed 
every time the proper day came round, as we might infer is tho esse with tbo burner 
period from the prominence given to it. It is romarkable that Boturiul (quoted by 
Perce, op. cit.) epeake of 16 moveable fwets amongst the Tolteo or Astec. Some of 
his other statements seem to apply better to tho Maya than to the Nahua and this 
may contain a reference to the 16 moveable feasts of the burner period. 

It would seem that both the Maya and the Aztec arranged their fixed festitals 
on a basis of 16 also. This clearly appears in the names of the Aztec months, which 
are primarily 16 in number, but converted into 18 by separating Tozottontli, “ the 
little watching,” from Uei TozoztU, “ the great watching,” and TecuiluitontU, the 
bttle festival of the lords,” from Uei Tecuiluitl, “the great festival of tho lords.” 
The Maya differed m having 13 separate month names, but Landa’s account shows 
that the last definite monthly festival was in Pax, the 16th month, and that there 
was DO other special rite from that till the end of the year. If then the ritual season 
of the year ended with Pax, leaving a blank period until the following new year, it 
may explain why the sign for tbie month contains tho tun glyph. The tun, *’ stone,' 
used for counting time periods doubtless had a meaning of “ year ” in a vagus sense 
9j [d the Pax sign made up of the tun glyph and a special eu])erfix may have hod 
a meaning like “ end of the ritual year.” So the sign for Uayeb also contains the 
tun glyph, but with a different superfLx, and as the Uayeb days occurred just before 
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the new ye^, it would be ftppropruito that the gljph for ** jear “ ehoold enter into 
the compoaition of the sign. RICHARD C. E. LONG. 

Africa, West 5 Art. Addison. 

Steatito Flffuroa from Mofamba Dirtrict, Central Provincei fAQ 
Sierra Leone, West Africa. By W. Addi4on. lUu 

Steatite hgiirea are locally known aa Nomoria. They are more difficult to obtain 
now than woe the case when I went out to Sierra Leone over 20 yean ago. With 
reapecC to Nomoris generally, I think that very little oaa be added to what Mr. T. A. 
Joyce wrote in 1905, 07 and lOOd, 40. I have heard the opinion exprened 

that Sierra Leone it the only place in the world in which the Komori ie found. If this 
Tfew It eorrect, it would appear that the steatite beada, the aubject of thU paper, are 
of peculiar intareet. Their aiee and featum make them unique, and the fact that they 
have been treMared by their poeseeton through, at far aa ia known, many genera- 
tionfl without falling into the bande of a white man until they were preaeated to mo. 
ii eloquent of the value placed on them from thotr unknown eoniptor down to the 
friendly Paramount Chief who gave them to me ae a mark of his friendship and 

esteem, an act I appreoiated to the 
full and shah always appreciate. 
He told me that the heads have 
always been in fidendiUnd. He. 
hims^, is a hfendi Paramount 
Chief; boiween 60 fnd 70 years 
of age. a wise and a good man, 
and a pagan. Ho stated that 
where such heads exist it would 
bo quite wrong to sell them, they 
are held in such vonoration. The 
" medioine man " of the village 
made use of these beads as a 
souroe of inoome. On the pay* 
meat of a sum depending upon 
the wealth of the euppbant, the 
''medicine man" would appeal 
to the spirit in the heads to 
create disaster, fortune, a handsome wife, a child, relief from slokness, a good 
harvest, revenge or any other favour tbe suppbant might desire. It will be obeerved 
that the ears are small aod earrugs are worn. A ring paaaing through the bottom 
of the partition between the nostrils is an additional ornament. Tbe thin moustache 
hangs down each side of tbe lips. The Ups are not ss thick as the Ups of tbe negro, 
nor are the noetrUs so broad, flat and open. The fashion in which the hair is 
dressed is quite unlike tmytbiag I have ever seen. I have obeerved a few men in 
Sierra Leone with their hair plaited after tbe fashion prevailing among tbe women, 
but I have never notioed tbe nodule fashion. It is probable, of oourse, that the 
sculptor adopted ths only msthod he oould think of to produce a semblance of hair, 
and that the hair " nodules " have no bearing on tbe fashion of hairdreeaing at that 
date. The positiou of the head on the neck is distixMtly curious; tbe face to the sky. 
In each image the head might have been carved to represent the head of a dead 
man. Tbe Paramount Chief told me that their orgin is unknown. Tribal wars, 
disease, migrateon, and famine rendered ooutinuons and aconrate mental record 
difficult ii not impossible of achiavement. There are no written records. A similar 
lack of knowledge is present in connection with all genuine Nomoris. None of my 
men bad seen anything like the beads. Tbe carneie who carried them for me were 
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moat uneaay under their unusual load, and parted company with them with a sigh of 
grateful relief. I had them on view in my house for some time, when one of my eervanta 
broke it to me gently that all the servants would leave me if 1 did not '‘bide" the 
Mshen Yafe, as be described them, hlahen Yafe meane die Chiefs’ Devil, and anybody 
not a Chief in posseseion of a Mahen Yale courts disaster. I certainly did not want 
to lose my servants, some cf whom had been with me for years, so I “ lad " the 
Mahen Yais, resulting in the restoration of peace, order and tran<iuilJity in the house* 
bold. I fell ill shortly after and my servants held that my illnees was a punishment. 
" Massa no 'gree for hide do Mahen Yafe, the devil done vex ban' ho make masea 
" sick good fashion." When I recovered, they told roe that the devil was no longer 
angry with me as I bad put the Mahen Yafe where the eye of man oould not see 
them. None of the white men to whom I have shown the heads have over seen 
anything like them. With the heads, the Paramount Chief gave mo two bracelets. 
One appears to bo made cf iron and ths other of a metal which might be brass. He 
told me that the bracelets are generally found with Nomoris, semstimee in a 
" cleft in the ground." On asking him to show me suoh a " cleft " he expressed 
his inability to do so, explaining that what he had told me is what had been passed 
on to him by the old people of his tribe. It would be interesting to know the origin 
of the bracelets and the metal of which they ere made. The iron bracelet may have 
been manufactured from the iron ore of the country, but when and whero was tho 
other made 1 It was oast in a mould. It is poasible that it was made in Europe. 
On the other hand, it is also poesible that it was made by one of the pupils of ths 
Afrieaa negroes who ware brought to Europe many years ago by the Portuguese 
and taught metal work for the benefit of their brUher negroes. There are many 
excellent specimens of nogro mebal work of long years ago in the British Museum. 
The fact remains that tho type of bracelet is not now used, nor is it sold for 
ornament or any other purpose. 

The whole matter appears to me to be of suflioient Interest to place before the 
Boyal Anthropological Institute, trusting that someone skilled in such matters 
may be able to decide the race of men represented by the heads produced by 
the hands of an unknown negro sculptor, and whore ^lat race now lives, if it still 
survives. W, ADDISON. 


Hutton 
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Assam: Rsllgion. 

SaeHfloo by Hurling; from tho Roof. Bp J. H. NuUon. 

In a paper in a recent number of the i/ournof of riie E.A.I. (Vol. Lll, 19£2, 
pp. 65-70) 1 described an Aogami Naga ooromony in which tho conclusion was 
accompanied by the erection of two posts of phallic design in front of the performer’s 
porch, sod the throwing down of a viotim from tho top of the roof of the bouse, the 
victim being, in this case, a puppy dog to which human attributes are given in the 
form of a spear and a piece of cloth, while local tradition states that the victims were 
formerly human beings, though many generations ago. I have since come upon 
two parallel oases which seem te he worth recording. 

The independent Konyak tribes of the north east Kaga Hills are reported to 
offer a human sacrifice in which the victim is cut down so that his ^ood falls 
from above on to the Udder (a notched pole) by whirii the house of ^e aacrificer 
is entered, diese Konyak houses being built on a pUtform and not, Uke all 
Angami houses, on the ground. The ceremony at which the sacrifice takes 
place is, like the Litii genna of the Angamis above referred to, one performed 
by prosperous persons for the benefit of the community, at the time of c^brating 
the harvest home. 

The second parallel, older and more striking, is to be found reported by Samuel 
Euiohas, who, on the authority apparently of various ancient authors, describes 
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the temple of Hterapolte m Asia Minor ae haTing a greet porch " almoet an hondred 
" fedome high" facing north, end in ^ont of the porch two enormous phellio 
emblems, " priapi,” " about the height of three hundred fsdome." The Tictiins 
(animals) to be saodfioed were cast down from the top of the poroh. Children also 
were let down b^ropee in sacks. (" Purchas hisPilgriznage," Bk. 1, cb. 16). Bren 
thougli the general acouiacj of the whole paassge must remain suspect, if only by 
reason of the extravagant heights given, still the parallel is sufhciently remarkable. 
One may suppose that the casting dovm of the victim from above aide the f^ of 
fertilising rain. The mention of children by Purobas auggaate that possibly the 
puppy in the Angami ceremony has taken the place of a child, particularly as if 
anyone of the crowd can manage to get bold of it and carry it off to his bouse safely, 
he is allowed to rear it, though more often it is destroyed in the struggle to obtain 
it. The second viotr^^n, a calf, likewise provided with a spear and a cloth, is invariably 
killed, its livar being tom out if possible before ite death. Perhaps the treatment 
of the two viotims taken together represent a gradual mitigation of the original 
form of the human laorlBce, the substitution of a call for a man having been first 
accompanied by the throwing down of a child, which might be saved. 

J. H. HUTTON. 


HdUglon. RdlLdlm. 

Paaaovar ond Initiation: A Poatscrlpt to tho PaaaAg:* of tho 144 
Rod daa. Man, 1929. 99. By 0. Bdtem. Ill 

The word " psssaoh ” is explained by Jahveh passing over, i.e., not visiting the 
houses of tho Hebrews and refraining from killing their Arstiborn.* Now, there 
is a general tendency in aavage Initiation ceremonies for tho elders to assume a 
protective attitude towards tbs novioee wbo are threatened by a death* bringing 
demon; in this case Jahveh.f On the other hand, every initiation ceremony 
contains an element of ''passing over" from youth to manhood aa a "nte ^ 
pat*a^."i Perhspa even the "Exodua" is originally not the coming out from 
Egypt, but the emergence from youth to manhoc^. The Baauto call their 
Initiation ritual " polio," a word derived from " voUa," i.e.,'' coming out."| Now, 
this tribe seems to have adopted the rite from the Balemba, a tribe showing distinct 
traces of Semitio in£uonce.|| Their ioitiation rite includes both oJrcumoisioQ and 
ritual Immorelon in water, the same being the oaaa among Kikuyu^ and, if wc 
are not mistaken, among the ancient Hebrews.** The Baauto " polio" is 
connected with a festival of firstifrulte.tt just as the Passover with the Masabt. 

a RdHEIM. 


■ Sxodus xlL 18, 87. Prefewor Heller (Budepeet) telli me that the verb ibsr*U 

ntesai "to pese by,” snd eUo ” to forgive, to forbesr.” 

t The conneotiog linki with the ritual of initiatioa have been oleariy indipated by Freser, 
" The laying Ood,” </oid4n Part III., 1611, 178 i—'* We may sunmee that the sleughter 
*' wae erigtfially deoe by icaaked men, lUce the Uumbe Tyumbee ead similar figures of 
'* W«t Afrioe, who went from bouse to heuee and were believed by the viniaitiated te be the 
•' deity.” 

{ t£. A. var\ Oennep, ” Lee Ritas de Paeesge.” 1009. 

I Sndema^ ” Mitteiluogen Uber die Sothe-Neger.” Z^iUehrifi J9* SAmIo^ 1874 
97-49. Youngeten who de aefc submit to be Initiated are killed. 

|l H. A. Juood, "The Balemba.” Folk-Lo**- XIX, 884. They eat no meat if the 
enimal haa net been killed by ouUiag >ta throat, 288. 

^ Juood, f.e. The expreeelon "to threw oneself iato the river” ia an equivaleat of 
" rircumeiaed.’* P. P. Cayiae, m AwVofxie. 1910, 317. 

** Ceremeaial bathiag earoumcistea are the eonditioaa for the Oeotile who jeina the 
ooinm unity, 

tt Badefnaao. 
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Antliropolo^, Pliyslca), Thomae. 

The SeX'Retio and Race. By l^orikcCfU W. Thomn$, M.A. 44 A 

If the author of the note on this queation (Man, 1923, 97) had seaicbed I IL 
e litt]efttrther,hewo;ild hardly have committed himself to the statement that there 
is httle variation in the sex ratio 'within a colour group. His data are wholly In* 
sufficient to establish any such generalisation. Apart iromnegroee, he has only one 
case (U.S.A.) in which figures are given (I assume that coloured matings " refen 
not to negroes but to Ked Indians), and one case (Andamans) in which there is a 
general statement as to tho sex ratio. 

The statistics for negroes are more abundant; hut three out of four esses do 
not refer to the negro at home in Africa and cannot be taken to prove anything 
as to African facts. As to FeUtin's data, a good deal turns on the total number of 
CMOS on which his statement is based. I have collected n certain amount of 
information among tho Edo {Edo Beport, I, 13-16), and in Sierra Leone [Biport I, 
14-24) and more extenaive data on the Ibo of Awka and the neighbourhood 
{Ibo JtnpoH. 1, 10-26). The latter, on a total of nearly 5,000, show 61 per cent, of male 
and 49 per cent, of female birthe. But an analysis of the figures disoloees striking 
variations in the sex ratio, which varies with the number of wives, men with one 
wife having a small excess of female children, while those with five, six and seven 
wives have three males to two females on a total of over 300. It is noteworthy 
that in Sierra I^ne the same proportion is found irrsapeotive of the number of 
wives. It is, therefore, very far fremthe truth to say that there is little variation 
within the group of tiie black race. 

My Ibo data were not collected in a form that allowed me to determine the 
•ox ratio of tho first born; but in my genealogies on a total of 120 cases tho sex 
ratio was 76 males to 44 females and there is no reason to suppose that these hgurcs 
are exceptional. 

In Sierra Leone the ratio for the firet wives was 120 to 43. Tliis is rather 
different from the data on which Parkes relics. 

Allowing for differences in physique and taking into account the fact that the 
normal interval between each birth among the Ibo is fixed by custom at a minimum 
of three yean (I am not sure whether this applies if a child dies In infancy), I very 
much doubt if it is true that prenatal conditions ore muoh worae amoag coloured 
racee. It is no uncommon thing among the Eklo for a woman to give birth to a child 
on her way to or from market; and, though I mode no special enquiries, I have 
no reason to suppose that any excessive mortahty resulted. In one esse a child 
was born in the market place about 3,0 p.m. and in recognition of ray interest in 
the case the motljer came with her friends, arriving about 7.0 a.m, the next day, 
and danced for me for about two hours. Prenatal conditions must after all he 
considered in relation to physical aptitudes; it is hardly possible to compare black 
with white in respect of prenatal conditions. I never made any attempt at asoet* 
tuning the amount of prenatal ruortality and 1 doubt if reliable results could be 
obtained; but no facts came to light which suggeeted the miscarriages were frequent. 
They may be in individual cases, but the occurrence of large families, fen or more 
children to a wife, seeme to imply that the prenatal mortality is sometimes very 
small. 

In addition to my data there are some from Kamertm, 1 think in the BanUr. 
Archtv, which Dr. Parkee has overlooked; and one on the sex ratio in Europe, 
inclusive, if I remember rightly, of prenatal casualties, so far as data were available, 
in a (Serroan biologioa) publication, poeslbly Zis~ fUr which is wortiiy 

of attention. 

1 observe that Greece does not figure in Table I; I seem to recall a birth ratio 
of about 144. N- W. THOMAS. 
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Ireland: Trepblnlnff. 

A Trephined Irish Skull. Sy Thomas WalmsUy. 

Cenafwbd, a young IriaL chief, had his akuU freotuied by a sword-cut 
ftt the battle of Moyrath, i.D. 637. He waa under twaUaent for a ^tewar^ 
at the oaiabrated school of Tomregan (now in Co. OaTMi), where the i^um part 

of his ekull and a portion of ma Oram 
• * wero removed- He recovered and 

became afterwards a groat scholar and 
a great junst Such ia ono record of 
early Irish surgery. 

The skull reproduced hero (Fig, 1) 
u that of a yoimg male of about 
twenty-two years of age, which waa 
obtained, with a number of other skuHa, 
from early Ohriatian (ninth century) 
graves at Neadrum Monsatery in 
Island Mabee, Strangford Lough. The 
other skuUa, with a few more of the 
same period from another locality. I 
hope to deacribe at a later date, but 
ibia one is of sufficient interest to be 
dcMribed separately. For on the left 
side, towards the antero-iaferior angle of the pariet«l bone and just witWn tho 
temporal line, there is a trephined opening. The diameter erf the opening Is 8 mm., 
but originally It must hare boan more, for the edges have healed all ro^d, 
this oan be seen better on tho inner surface. Bound the opening, on the outside 
of the skull, for a distance of 8 ram,, the bone la bevelled as if it had be^ 
away. On the inildo there is no such bevelling; rattier the bone is ahghtly raiseo 
and tuberculatsd round the ori^al margin of the opening. 

There are no marks of injury on the skull, and there is no endenne erf disease. 

The cle6oienoy above the mastoid is duo to the falling out a r wqTw 

THOMAS WAI-MSLJSi. 



Pro. 1 .— Tkanenrsp sauxa raoK ystfoevic 
NOKAsnav, sTM^eroae lovoa. 


Religion. Hooan- 

OatehlnB Ihs SMrt. By A. M. Hccari, M,A. 11A 

The progress of comparaUve history has been hampered too long by the i s-r 
abuse of such phrases as “sympathetio magic,” “animism, primitive 
thought,” which may be convenient labels for classifying customs, but which no more 
reveal the origin of Imman ideas th«i the term “ (quadruped ” explains the suture 
and development of the various kinda of four-footed anim al s . Unfortunately 
phrases have too often been accepted as final explanations and have too suooe^uJJy 
laid to reet the spirit of inquiiy. There is no way, however, to on^ns exce^ by 
analysis and oonparison : as we dissect animals to understand the history m 
kind, so we must dissect customs and beliefs and then we shall often find a definite 

structure which answers all OUT quertaons. , ^ , x 

Sir James FrasCT in *^0 second edition of his ” Golden Bough (vol. I, p. U") 
quotes the following practice as a owe of sympathetic ma®c—m other words, of some 
h«y notion as to the relations of a tl^ to its parte or to its likee: ” On a smaH 
“ hill in Fiji grows a patch of reeds, and travellers who feared to be belated used 
" to tie the tope of a handful of reeds together to prevent the sun from going down. 

I have in “ Authropce' ^ (1811, p. 727) published my account of those same reeds. I 
will only mention here that before tying the reeds the traveller signs to the sun, an 
action called yeUovaki from yalo. soul, image, double. The action and the word 
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covtam the whole theoiy of this ohem: the traveller draws to himseli the double 
of the sun and tiee it up inside a knot. 

If we have any double about the matter they will be dispelled by another 
example of yalovaki from the same island of l^Jiemba. If the two prieeta of the 
Lemaki family were asked to detect a tliief they waived {yaUxcakina) two large 
pieces of bark cloth in the middle of the village. The two old men then retired into 
tbo temple, leaving the bark cloth outside. They slept, and as they slept they saw 
tho soul of the thief standing at the door. The account given by Wildams in his 
" Fiji and the Fijians '' (Vol. t, p. 250) is even more explicit than mine, for it says : 
“ The Chief called for a scarf, with which to catch away the soul of the rogue.*’ 

This charm, therefore, when we know all the deMls, ceases to appear as the 
outcome of any hasy notion, but as the logical application of a very definite theory 
of doubles. Exactiy bow this theory was arrived at and how it was worked out 
is still a matter for research, but we can ima^ne ourselves developing such a theory 
if we wipe out oompletely all we have been taught about bght.ra;^; for seeing our 
refleotion in the water we could interpret it as a second seif which does and suffers 
exactly everything that we do and suffer sc bhat whatever we succeed in doing to 
the ono will also be done to ^ other. 

Whatever the origin of the theory of doubles, its cxistonoe Is a fact which olotsr 
study, as in the present case, may detect in many places where it was overlooked 
before. It may explain a good many myths. For instance, our Lakemban reeds 
give a clue to an episode in the story ot Maui, the Great Polynesian hero ; ho nooses 
the sun and boats it,” which is no more than our very roattor'ofdaot Fijian does 
at the present day; for if you can tie the sun's double up in a knot there le nothing 
to prevent yoM from giving it a good beating. A. M. HOCART. 


REVIEWS. 

P97ch.ology: Racial. Brigham. 

A Study of American InteUipence. By Carl C. Brigbam, Ph.D. Prinoeton iS 
University Press. I6a. net. Ilu 

Since mental development more than any other feature may be preeumsd to 
have led to the pre•eminence of mankind in the animal kingdom, it may also bavo 
played a part in differentiating the subdivisions of the human race. Little enough 
is known of mental features from this etandpoint, and of that httle but a fraction 
rests on quantitative observations, so that tho present work will receive a welcome, 
as opening up a new field. It comprises a statistical study of the scores made by 
the soldiers of different origins in the senos of psychologioal teste applied to the 
recruits in the American Army during tbo War. The value of the scores was tested 
by a comparison with the records of army training, when it was found the highest 
returns were from engineer officers, officers generally, and O.T.C. students; and the 
lowest from men of little military value or those who proved " quite unteachable." 
Comparing the various countries of origin tho order of merit on the average soores 
was England, Scotland, Holland, Germany, Unitod States (white draft), Denmark, 
Canada, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Ireland, Austria, Turkey. Greece, Russia, 
Italy, Poland, United States (coloured draft). It also appeared that the drafts 
of the foTeign*bom showed an improvement which varied directly with the length 
of residence in the United States. 

The conclusion is drawn that the more intelligent elements in the States are 
derived from North*Western Europe, and that, as this element has decreased in 
recent years, it may explain the falling off in the scores of the more recent immigrants. 
‘Hie author propbeaiea a deterioration in American intelligence which will proceed 


Tregear: " Compantive Maori Diotiflaarr/' s.v. Maxij. 
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vith increasing rapidity unless the emigration irom South and Eastern Europe ie 
reatiicted and better (^asB from the Nurth.West encouraged. 

Before the Western European pridee himeeli on this tribute to the countries 
of origin of the old colonial and earUer emigrant stock, it ie necessary to scrutinise 
some of the data. Tbe study is one of mass statistics, not of indiridual psychological 
inquiry; three sete of testa were used, the alpha and beta given en masse and the 
Stanford and performance tests given to those who failed or were deemed undt 
for tho former. The figures wero iuacrted into a combined scale by the use of a 
regreasion equation. Such a procedure may indicate truthfully broad difforencee 
of groups, but is unreliable for individual cases. The alpha tests are largely verbal, 
and in some teats depend on knowledge of peculiarly American features; it might 
well be that the higher scores of those momben of tbe foreign bom draft who had 
been 10 and more yean in the States was in part due to education In American 
schools rathnr than to innate differences in mteUlgeDce. In a jess measure, perhaps, 
but still with little doubt, education played a part in tho scores in the beta and tho 
Stanford testa. It is true that this feature is discussed by the author, who shows 
that it was not always tbe highest grades of soholars who made tbe beat scores; 
but the value of an American education to meet s ** typically American situation 
is not dealt with. Jt would be invaluable if the data could be analysed tost for test 
on a racial basis. The author criticises quite soundly the popular misuse of the term 
mental ago which, ho says, is bad scientific slang for a to^ score, and is not the 
same thing as t diagnosis of mentality. In referring to feebleness of inind, he 
points out tho real diagnosis is social and tho score is only one of several factors to 
consider. Similar caution is needed in comparing groups of Individuals by this 
method. At the same time this sories affords by far the best comparative statisUos 
that exist, and tho results fit in woll with English experience baecd on smaller 
ilgurea and populations seleoted for moffioienoy, tiiough the position of Italy causes 
sonu^ surprise. 

Tho aeotion on racial as opposed to national oharacteristlos seems to involve 
too many asaumptiona to be quite scientifically reliable. The physical traits of the 
subjects were not noted. The method baa been to aseume, firstly, that each country 
of ^gln contained the eo-oallsd races of Europe, Nordic, Alpine and Mediterranean 
in certain proportions; secondly, that tbe draft examined oontained these In the 
same prop^ona as the whole country of origin; and thirdly, that the acquired 
experionco, educational and otherwiaoi must have been equal in all cases. All these 
might bo disputed. In the case of tbe negro, it has been largely possible to estimate 
educational effects and to show that tho northern negro exceeds the southern negro 
of equal schooling. Tbe author, however, regards as misleading a theory tliat 
disregards diffcionces found between racial groups onlcss the groups have had tho 
same environmental and educational opportunities, tiiough he agreee it is well to 
eliminate testa that demonstrably measure nurture more than nature. He concludes 
that the Kordic is superior to Alpine or Mediterranean, and both of these to tho 
negro, and that if the four types blend the future American will be inferior to the 
present native bom, from which he argues the advantages of race purity and that 
tbe present immigration laws encourage intellectual inferiority. 

The thesis is argued in a restrained manner, based on figures which, if open to 
some disadvantages, are very superior to any others; it must be read by ^ who 
study the present trend of human progress. F. C. S. 

Aroheoloffy. Orawford. 

Tin Andovtr DiHfict: an AwwU qf Shut 233 aj tht am-inch Ordnance 44 Q 
Map {SnaU Shetl Stria). By 0. 0. S. Crawford, B.A., formerly Junior NO 
Demonstrator at the School of Geography, University of Oxford. Oxford 
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Geographical Studiee. Oxford UmTciaity Pp. 99, with 15 iUnstratioQa, 

16 maps, and one large folding map. Prioe 7^. 6d, net. 

It 18 often inconvenient for a writer to be confronted with an earl^ work of 
his; how much more so to have an early manuscript given to the public after an 
interval of twelve years. Mr. Crawford need not, however, be ashamed of this 
production of his undergraduate days. He has had the opportunity of revising 
the text in the li^t of bis riper experience, but it has been impossible to embody 
m it all the fruits of his later reeearobes into the past hiatory of the region. 

The work is divided into two parts: the text and the appendices; and the 
former again into two: the physical and economic aspects of the region. It is 
the second of these which will be of most interest to our readers, though it should 
be read in the light of the fint. Mr. Crawford has given a very full picture of tho 
arohssology of the district, from palaolithlc to Roman times; an exceptionally 
full account of the later Saxon sottleroents; some interseting remarks on the 
forests of the Middb Ages, and a brief survey of the modem conditions. He is 
at great pains, however, tc impress upon his readere that he has but touched 
upon tho fhnges of the subject, and that much more is to be ascertained from 
further rsMarch. 

He has some intoresting remarks upon the lynchets on the downs, and suggests 
that until the close of Homan times the uplands only were cultivated, while valley 
settlement was a new feature of Baxon days. He <1 mb not give his reasons for this 
view in full, but, I understand, proposes to do so shortly. He will, however, have 
to take into account the evidence of early lowland settiemont in the Cambridge 
ro^n, adduced recently by Dr. Cyril Fox, and the early lowland siteR at 
Brentford, Glastonbury, and elsewhere. H. J. E. P. 


Horoooo: Ethnography. Merolar. 

La CivUiMioa Urhaiiu au Id tab. By Marcel Meroler. Paris, 1992. 
pp. 260, aveo 12 planches. 11 / 

As a result of throe journeys to tho oases of the Beni Mzab, undertaken between 
tho years 1915 and 1921, Monsieur Marcel Morciar has produced a book of remarkable 
interest for all students of North African culture. After outlining the origin and 
the migration to Africa of the Kharejito schismatics during tho fourth colifate, ho 
doscribes the fortunes of those Borbors who espoused their cause and who, as a 
result of continuous persecutions, Anally established themselves in the oases of the 
northern Sahara known as tho Mzab. The Moxabltes, owing tc the inability of their 
barren land to support an increasing population, have long since been in tho habit 
of establishing themselves (often for years at a stretch) as traders in the chief 
native townships of the Algerlim plateau and desort. In this capacity they have 
rendered themselves indispensable to the economic life of their neighbours; among 
whom, however, they are unpopular. 

Monsieur Mereier’s observations of this interesting people have been carried 
out in their own small city-states of tho doeert. He shows how the religions origin 
of the community has left its mark in the town-planning of the Mzab and on the 
very architecture of ita buildings. In the latter he finds possible traces of ancient 
cults, of which the cone-shaped ornaments upon certain buildings afford an 
example; while in a crutiiorm ornament to be found upon doorways (a form of 
design common in the facial tattoo mskrks of the Berbers of tim Aures massif) he 
detects a survival of the sign of the ancient goddeas Tanit. He describes in careful 
detsdl the social divisions of the Beni Msab, their clans and " sofis,'' and also deals 
with the technology of some of their arts and crafts. It would appear that the 
Homans never penetrated to the Mzab. Traces of arts introdurod by them, 
tiierefore, are not to be found, as among the Sbawiya of the Autos. It ia curious 
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thftt what little pottery is made in the ll&ab diners from the very early tjpes etiJl 
produced by other Berber peoples of Algeria in ^lat it is turn^ upon a Niiieel. 
The wheel ia also used in the island of Djerba. at one time a centre of the Khorejite 
sect. Corpet-m&king is on important Induatay among the Beni hlzab, the work being 
carried out entirely by the women of tbe hoosebold, without the aeaUtonce of a male 
member of the family to superintend the working-in of the designs, as ie usual in 
other parte of Barbvy. Monsieur Merder gives a detailed oocoont of tbe weaving 
of these oorpets and of their designs, ths principal of which he illustratee. 

The bo^ is illustrated by photographs, plans, and Ime.drawings; is provided 
with an index, and contame a most useful bibliography. Monsieur Mercier’e work 
will be found of great interest to all those engaged In the study of North African 
ethnography. 

OORRBS PONDBNOB. 

Arobsology. 

To tht Siitor oj Mak. 

Pnliaollthlo 0*va Psilntings. 

Szn,—I should like to put forward some arguments against the current opinion 
regarding tho raiton d’ftre of the Polieollthic cave*art. Tho idea eooms to be that 
the animals depicted were drawn for the purpose of magic, which was to enable 
the abunols which the people hunted to be more ee^y caught. Now some of these 
paintings are Id tbe most inaccessible positions at the ond of very long oaves. 
Imagine a primitive man, with bad li ghting equipment, blindly eCurabling along, 
for hours, into the far interior of one of theae oaves, in a state it extremo oarvoua 
excitement and fear (for the black depths must have been full of terrors to these 
primitive nian). all in order to perform magic to oapture the animals ouitidif 
Surely It is impossible. 

l^e idea of all mimetic magio Is to imitate all the conditions as closely as 
possible. Ihoy would surely never spend hours in such terrifying atroumstaneei 
in ordor to oatoh the animals wandering about in tbe open t They would perform 
the magic in the open, imitsting tho actual eonditioxis as nearly ae they oonld 
—qf. the Bushmen daor^, etc. 

Other explsoations of the paintings can easily be found. Could not they repre* 
sent a happy bunting.groiuid, tbe home of the doad ? Tbe paintings being in very 
weird eonditioxis would provide exactly the mysterious atmosphere required for 
such a belief. What if the abode of tbe dead was supposed to be un^ground, 
os is so common: or even in the living rock 1 Tho dork and murky depths of tiie 
caveme would be just the plocee where the dead would be suppoeod to dwell, The 
paintings would certainly be used for the celebration of primitive rites and 
mysteries. 

The objection has been made to me that savage beasts oie depicted as well as 
beasts for hunting. But when primitive people believe in a materia] home of tiie 
dead. It is surely nearly always a complete counterpart of tbe world of tho living, 
with its good and its bad points. Or, perbape, the dead might be thought to turn 
into savage beasts in their new home? Not oU the dead, probably, but certain 
people such os magicians. Ihis is so often the case in Africa. Any of these 
explanations is surely preferable to the prevailing one. Also any argument In 
support of this objection could be used equally well against the ptevaUing theoiy. 

Another suggested objection Is that there are drWings of arrows sticking into 
the animals, etc. But surely the dead would hunt in their new home 1 
, Youre faitiifoUy, 

TVinity College, Cambridge. LEONARD TRISTRAM. 

Oot. 7, 1923. 


M. W. H..S. 

Tristram. 
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With Plates N-0. 

Papua: Art. Strongr. 

Rock from the OentrAl Dittricti Papua (BrltUh 4411 

Now Quinoa). By W. Merah Strong, M.D. Ilu 

The rock pemtuige, the aubject of ooramunication. were discovered oear 
Bomana lu the uaii^bourhood of Fort Moresby, Central District of Papua (British 
New Guinea). 

The main road was left about 11) miles from Port Moiasby on the Sapphire 
creek and Sogeri road just before the Griama eerub begins. We followed a track 
leaving the right hand aide of the road and skiirted the Eriama scrub and creek for 
about a roile» travelling in an easterly direcUon. Under the guidance of my shooting 
boy, Weiboa, we turned off in a sontherly direction and, after travelling for about 
a mile over a lightly timbered grasey plain, we reaohed a steep range of low hills. 
The paintings were found on a prominent whitish rock (Fig. 1) in a short valley 
running up into ^o hills on our right 
hand side (».«. the true left sde of the 
valley). The rook was clearly not m ^iiu, 
but appeared to have fallen from the hill 
above. It was sstimatsd to be about 
20 feet high and about 1$ feet broad. The 
surface facing across the valley, on which 
the psintings wore, was protected by an 
overbangiag projection of the rock. The 
rock itself appeared to consist mainly of 
limestono of a whitish colour. The r^e 
in the immediate neighbourhood also 
consisted of limestone, but of a black 
colour, probably oaused by bush fires. 

A fragment of rolcanio rook seems to 
have been included in the large limestone 
block on which the paintings wore. The 
whole district is very muob contorted, 
faulty and metamorphosed, but the lime* 
stone was aurprisiagly little altered. The 
low range of hills has every appearance of 
a fault face and the rock on which the 
paintings were found appeared to be a 
fragment broken off the fault face. 

The paintings (Plates M->0) were 
photographed by Mr. C. R. Pinney, 
diaughtaman, Lands Department, whilA I made rough tracings of thoss in reach. 
The paintings were in a single monochrome red, apparently some preparation of 
the red oxide of iron found in the district. The figures were all done exceedingly 
roughly. Of those on the lower part of the rock there was a cassowary, figures of 
a man and of various designs, including a scroll pattern, and a figure which might 
represent a tortoise. Just above was a representation of what appeared to be a 
star (Pi. N, Figs, l-t), Higher up, well out of reach, and extending some 20 feet 
up the rock suriaoe, were numercus paintings of a design which can be described 
as a double ohevron with pendant Mmb. There was also the figure of a man’s 
face, and a orescent, and the figure of a man’s hand. 
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Tba question oi the &ge ot the paiiitangs And their origin is as importAnt one. 
The present dsy nstives hsre no koowle^ u to who did them. The natives—or 
At ieest the na^ve vho guided me to thecn-^hAve no superstitious fear or nvennoe 
for the pamtisga. There ia a place nsar, whore humAn bones have been deposited 
under tbe rocte; but these Ate cleerly quits iscent. The pAintings* espeoiAlly 
those on the upper perts of the rock, where they would be best protected from ^ 
wsAther, Ate ezceediogly well preserved. In pleoes water has dribbled At bimes over 
the face of the rook and hae left a slight deposit over the rock end over the paintings. 
This deposit is, I suppose, a film of calcium oarbonate, dohvsd from the limeetons, 
and I think we may take it that such indioates a certain antiquity. On a rock 
not far away were clear signs of calcium carbonate having bees deposited by water 
on the face of the rook on a larger scale. 

The face design faintly snggest the face moiij of the Papixan Oulf; but the 
Quli oultiu«, or at least the face mo^, clearly has its centre two or three hundred 
miles to tbe west of Port Moresby and traces of it hardly come within a hundred 
miles of Port Moresby. 

These are tbe oiUy rock paintings I have myself seen in New Quinea; but I have 
heard that cccasional psintinge of the same charaoter are to be found over a wide 
area nmaing inland from Port Moresby for forty or fifty miles. Tbe only other 
rock paintings I have heard of in New Ouinea (Che terhCory of Papua) are those 
in black ai^ white dgured by Jenness and BaUantyne*; these ^ntings were 
very rough representations in monochrome of canoes and perhapa men, seen by 
Dr, SoUpnan in the Manhall.Bcmiet Islands. W, MERSH STRONG. 

Pflyohology: Dreams. Sellgmau. 

Note on Dream e.t By PnJ. 0. 0. Ssfigmon, Jtf.D., F.R.8. lOA 

Recent advances in Psychology indicate the value of records of dreams os I £11 
they occur among non*European and especially the mors primitive raoes; indeed it 
seems certain that investigations into the dreams of natives will throw much light on 
both ethnological and psychological problems. 

Expcrionce among white civilissd races has shown that a number of factors 
contribute to the form which a d ream takes and certain prin eiples underlying the series 
of changes which memorlen undergo before appearing is the dream have been 
formulated. 

Dreams in thsmshlves are the expression of an emotion (or clash of emotions« 
cosfiiot) and frequently constitute viib'fnjfilmsnts. i.s., the fulfilment of desires which 
are often entirely unconscious and which soraetunes have never been oonsdous. 

For conveniepce oi coUeetioa dreams may be divided into three categories—first 
miggeeCed, Z believe, by Dr. En'est Jonee:— 

(1) Those tiiat ere both sensible and iatelli^dble, tAlling a connected story 
of the everyday world, the meaning of which is obvious. Sucb are {in the white 
raoeel many dreams of children and such adult dreams as that in which the subject, 
short of cash for cigarettes, dreams that he has received a letter full oi £6 notes. In 
these dreams the mental proceeees resemble those of waking life. Such dreams are 
often obvious and simple wish fulfilmeny. 

(i) Dreams which tell or enact a c^mected story and have an evident meaning, 
but their contents, in whole or in part, strike us as unnatural, and we cannot fit them 
into tire iabrio of oux waking life, as when a man dreams that his brother is mauled 
by a lion or gored by a bull. 

*'‘7tie Korthsn dHutreoeeWaux.’* Clareodoa Prete, Oxford, lUO. 
f Reprinted wttb modiftoMjonn, so^geeted by experuooe Iroo yudaa NoM cuut B^ecrcU, 
Vol IV, Pt. $, 1931, bypenuieieo of the editor, Ur. J. W. Crowfoot, C.B.E., whom I take thie 
opportunity of tbenking lor aueb Idndly Metotaaee. 
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(^) Dreams of which the oontont is biz&ire. coniused and nonsenucal; such 
dreams often have a peculiax quality of unreality and can scarcely, if at all, be related 
to waking thought—e^., the dpeajn*lion in (2) above may have a human bead or the 
hull have hnman eyee.* Much of the etrangeness of these dreams is due to the 
syrnboliem used to express the dream thoughts. Joseph’s azid Pharaoh’s dreams 
(Genews xl and xU) are good, but not extreme, examples of this form of diesra and 
might be used as illustrations in an attempt to get information concerning dreams 
from natives; but t he symbolism in Joseph’s dresjn, in which his brothers’ sheaves 
bow down before his sheaf (Goneas xxxvii), is simpler and probably would form 
a better eUrting-pomt. Tha modem ideas on the nature and signiimance of the 
processes which give rise to dreams belonging to classes (2) snd (3) cansct now be 
discussed, it is only cscessary to say that the unnatural and bizarre elements are 
considered to represent a symbolic reuderiug of a desire or emotion which we cannot 
bring ourselves to admit during our waking hours or which is so contrary to the 
normal trend of our modes of thought that it is never allowed full dev^pmsnt 
in our consciousoees. 

It should be rec(^9ed that abstract ideas and mental states can only be rendered 
in dreams by concrete images— i.g., ^e good and bad years of Pharaoh’s dreams by 
fat and lean cattle, acutely felt seli'dissat^action and dUtruet (in a case recently 
under observation) by the dreamer exhibiting his mcompetence to a large audience. 
Moreover what is termed “ condensation ” often occurs in dream syinbolism. In 
these cases there is a fusion of two or mors concepts as, e.g., when one friend wears the 
clothes of another or behaves like another, or where a fresh individual may arise 
having certain physical characters belonging to each of two persons. In waking life 
there are a whole series of such “ condensations,” where a number of objecte—often 
themselves “ symbols”—come together or often giving rise to objects of great 
emotional appeal, e.^., the badges of various brotherhoods and even the National Flag. 

It would be extremely interesting to know whether the dreams of natives belong 
in the main to class (1) or to the other two c lflooco , and, if to the latter, whether they 
can in a general way be regarded as disguised wishes or fears. The information on 
dreams which I have been able to examine indicates t 

(a) that “ natives ” not infrequently have dreams of class (1); 

(b) that symbolism, sometimes very obvious, scmetiiaes obscure both to 
dreamer and recorder, also occurs; 

(c) that conflict may produce dreams with a symbolism aosJogous to that 
which similar conflict might be expected to produce among ourselves. 

It is very desiral^e to have records of a number of dreams in as much detail as 
possiWe and it should be relatively easy to investigate one type of dream. The 
members of almost every tribe at one time or another sacrifice to their ancestors, and in 
a number of instances it is recorded that the ancestor appeared is a dream and 
demanded a sacriflee {it believed that ill>health or misfortune will ensue if the 
saenflee be not made). Nor should it be difficult to discover the scene of this dream 
and the character of the surroundings, whether in the hut or in the open, the people, 
animals or things who were dreamt of as present, the form in which the ancestor 
appeared (human or animal or, t.g., as a flame), whether in age or youth, in health or as 

* iTHd preeeaaee by which m^ny *' symbolic ” rspneeatatious srisa are, ao doubt, allied to 
those causing dreania. In Egyptian sculpture one ot tJje common lepresaotationi of the 
Pharaoh is a human headed lion, which, as in a veee in the Aahmolaaa Museum, is repreesnted 
mauliag a negro. Or the symbolism may be less elaborate as when the Pharaoh is repreeontad 
M a buU, the strong bull ’ of the hieroglyphs. The writer of this note has himself had a 
dream in which a friend, a euoeewful breeder of pedigree cattle, appeared as a bull wit}> 
human eyes. 

t The coctributiooa sent in anawor (o my appeal in Sudan Wotee and Savwdt coostituung 
an important part of my material 
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in last illnett, wh&t ^re th© ftoCual words spoken and eo on. The posnbllitj that the 
ancestor mighi be reprosented in tb© di«&m hy the appropriate totem animal or as 
part amma), part man, should be remembered. 

In dreams in which symbolism occnre it ia important to ascertain whether the 
symbols are peculiar to the dreamer or generally recognised by the tribe or group os 
having a constant meaning. If the latter, then a particular dream or symbol becomes 
an omen and so influences the life of la^r {or scDalleT) groups. 

At the present it is of importanoe to determine whether certain dreams (or 
symbols) which oooor so commonly in the whicp races that they may be regarded as 
“ types " also oconr in non*£aropean rspces. If they do> it bocomes important to 
dlsMver whether they have the same meanings among non-Europeans as they com* 
monly have among Europeans (as discovered by analysis) or in European folklore. 
1 would suggest that the study of this side of the question might be begw by inquiry 
as to whether the following dreams occur and their significance for the individual as 
well as their meaning for the group (1) Flying; (2) Fire; (fl) Climbing a tree or 
going up hill; (4) Loss of a tooth or teeth; (ft) The CEdipus dream, which might be 
extended to include connection with any relative within the forbidden degrees of the 
people ooncemed. 

Eegaiding the loss of tooth dreem, I already have records of ite occurrence in 
throe Asiatic peoplee, in two of whom it hae the same aigniflcance as among ourselves, 

death of a close nlative or friend; while flying and fire dreams have aleo been 
recorded for Asiatics. 

Suffgutiom 04 to MtiSoi of lUcording Dream of Non-£vfopam EoMi. 

It is suggested that dreams should be recorded somewhat os follows, though it is 
recognised (bat it may not be possible to adhere to a sot plan:— 

(а) The dreamer's aooount should be taken down word by word in tbe 
vorooculor, without interruption, prompting or queetions. 

(б) Ho should then be aeked to explain tbe whole dream and his statemente 
iscotded. If the dream is one with a recognised conventional (group) meanin g 
experience suggeste that no great difficulty will be found in eliciting this. 
There should be no inaiatence on an explanation as, unless this is obvious to the 
dreamer, it may be expected to discover more under (o). 

(c) After this, unless the dream be of the conventional typo (with group 
meaning) or of the obvious and open wish fulfilment type, outlined in (1), the 
dreamer ebould be asked of what each incident or figure makes him think. 

(d) It may then be well to ask iho dreamer to repeat tbe whole dream. 
This aoeonnt may well be found to be more elaborate than the first and may 
throw light on the true meaniog (latent content) of the dream or of inoidents 
in it (an explanation of even a single incident is worth recording). 

It may help the investigator to remember that, although Freud, to whom we owe 
the first clear statement of dream mechanisms, believed that droaine refer predomi* 
nsntly to the sexual sphere, further leseaicb, particularly experience of tbe War 
neuroses, shows that any emotion, especially if accompanied by psychic conflict, os in 
tbe struts between fear and duty, may ho the efficient cause of dreams. Jung, if 
1 underataud him aright, regards the dream as on attempt (usually by way of analc^) 
at adaptation to present or future demands or difficulties, while it hss been suggest^ 
that one funotion of the dream Is to make some of life’s problems clearer to the 
dreamer. 

I need scarcely add that I be most grateful for records of native dreams or 
parta of dreams whi^ might be sent to me, care of the Royal Antbxopologioai Institute, 
with on intimation whether it is desired that they be published independently. 
Failing this I propose to use them with tbe usual acknowledgments. 

C. G. SELIGMAN, 
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Balkans: Magic. Dnrhaja. 

Of Maffle* Wlteh«« And Vampire* in the Balkane. By M. Bdiih 
Xha^m. . 

In aU tbe Balkan lands 'wMcb I have visited there ia still a etrcng belief in the 
existence of many supernatural beings, for the most part harmful to man, and also 
in the existence of many hnman beings who have the power to communicate with 
the evil spirits and cause them to work harmfully. 

MoETTSivBOao,—Here, as in other South Slav lands, the Vila was widely 
believed in, and I found the belief not yet quite extinct. Vilas were female spirits 
and therefore usually evil. They were very beautiful and lived in the numerous 
underground caverns frequent in limestone rocks. But since the coming of artillery 
they have disappeaiod. Sometimes they would swear aisterhood with a wamor 
and be of great service in protecting him from foes. But they were excessively 
jealous and, should he marry, almost certainly slew his bride. They made love also 
to male animals. I rode up country upon a white stallion, a pretty little beast. 
It was turned out to pasture at night. Next morning, before mounting, I began to 
disentangle the knots in the mane. The owner at once intervened and prayed me 
not to touch them. The Vilas, he said, bad been with the boxse all night, he was 
covered with sweat in the morning. They had knotted the ma n e as a sign, and if I 
undid it they would certainly cause an accident e» rottfs. I was told a tsJe that 
“ happened a long time ago *' of a Vila who, disguised as a beautiful maiden, caused 
two brothers to fall in love with her. She urged them on to Sght and promised 
herself to the victor. They fought. One killed the other. The Vila laughed and 
flew away. The luckless survivor then stabbed himself and died. The sympathies 
of the Vilas were on the whole Slavonic, for they frequently in former days 
warned the Montenegrins of the approach of the Turks. The phrase “beautiful 
as a Vila " is stall in everyday use. The references to Vilaa in the ballads are very 
numerous. 

Wvaia .—As in other lands, there is a very general belief that churchyards 
after dark are uncanny places should be avoided. And it is as well to oarry a 
knife. This probably is not to kill ghosts witii, but that the iron may serve as a 
protection. My usual guide, Kisto, firmly believed m the evil power of ghoste. 

Famjnres.—In Montenegro the vampire is called “ tenatz.'* To become a 
vampire is “ potentzio se." I did not beskT of anyone in Montenegro being a vampire 
during bis lifetime, though they used to be formerly. But I heard of recent cases 
in whioh they had arisen at night from the grave and caused deaths. A weird 
lab was told in the Tzermnitsa valley. A young man was in love with a girl, but 
was not allowed to marry her, as her parents had betrothed her elsewhere. She 
was forced agaiz3st her to marry her betrothed. Her lover left Monteo^ro 
in despt^ and died. After death he returned aa a vampire and visited the woman 
at night. She told the neighbours of his visit and was much alarmed. She bore a 
child by him which, so my guide, who had seen it, assured me, was so exactly like 
the dereaeed man that there could be no posable doubt of the paternity. As the 
man bad died abroad nothing could be done to lay the vampire. A corpee suspected 
of being a vampire can be stopped from rising from the grave either by the usual 
method of transfixiDg the body with a stake—a ceremony at which the priest must 
assist—or by bamstringing the corpse, or by burning it. When a corpse is awaiting 
burial it is most necessary that it should be constantiy watched. If a cat should 
jump over it, it is sure to become a vampire. 

Bi Bosnia there was, I found, plenty of belief in vampires. Here they are called 
“ lampir " or “ vukodl^ " (Ut.: wolf’s hair). I was tdd by several of the local 
Austrian governors that when the Austrians first occupied the country (1S78) the 
cases of disinterring bodies and bonung them were numerous. The Government 
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forbade tbe practice. A recent case {told me in 1906) was when there was an outbreak 
of typhue (they ^waya called enteric, typhoa. I never saw epotted typhus) in a 
village near Vlowpit ta . A young man wae the Arst to die. His wife sickened and 
swore that her husband had returned in the sight and sucked ber blood, and eaid 
Me is a lampir I ’’ The neighbours, £2ed with fear, begged the anthoj^tiea to permit 
them to dig up and bum his body. Permission was refused and a panic ensued. 
The lampir was seen end heard by many people and there were Afteen deaths. 
It wonld be interesting to know bow many of these died because they believed they 
must die, owing to the lampir. The peasants all tbrongb Albania, and Macedonia 
are extraordinarily affected menttUy if they believe they must die. aud Kem to 
make no efiort whatever to live. In Albania, I beard of more than one ease in which 
a man's death having been foretold by reading the future in fowls’ bones, he pro* 
ceeded to sicken end died. There was no euepioion whatever of poison and the tale 
appeared to be true. 

A patient under such droumstaricee refuses all food, believii^ it to be useless. 

Ihirisg the last few weeks a osse of burning a vfmpire's body bae been reported 
from Bosnia. 

WiicKts .—Tboee in Montenegro are oalled Vjeshtitea. I was told that they 
do not now east, but that they did formerly. There was, however, a belief in them, 
for I saw people kill moths, saying " Perhaps it is a vjoehtitea." VjesbUttaa were 
in the habit <k changing tbamsdvee to moths or diet and entering at night through 
the keyhole and sucking peoples* blood. The person got more and more palUd and 
had fever and died. I suggest that the goat and malaria may be the origin of this 
belief. 

Witches oould sail on the sea in a boat made of the shell of an egg eaten on 
tho Ant of Marob. My guide’s wife, however, used to smash all egg sheila. She 
would not say why, except that It was better to do so. Peter Jovitoheviteb, 
Montenegrin Consul at Scutari, told mo that his grandmother always, on the flnt 
of March, stirred the oahes on tbo hearth with two borne (goat’s or of oaCUe), thrusting 
the horns right through the ash heap, which is usually large. This was to preserve 
the houee from witehM, who bold their yesrly gathering on thst day. On the next 
day a heap of rubbish was always bunt. He did not know why, except that it 
was part of the protective ceremony. 

In various parts of the country, I was teld that in former days the puaishmect 
for a witch wat stoning to death and that this actually took place. As in other lands, 
the test for wHchte was to throw them in water, to see if they sank or floated. 
Modakoviteh, writing in 1860, tells of a case whore a woman of the lUichevitohes 
was oondemued to be ducked. Her relatives oamo to tiie rescue. In the fight 
few men were killed and a blood feud started. 

When 1 was is Montenegro, It was customary for the bride’s brothers to guard 
her carefully till the groomsmen came to fetch her away, in order to see that 
no evil>mindad person tied koote in the frmge of her strukka (long straight garment 
worn kke a plaid), for, if so, she would either miscarry or bear a deformed child. 

Alsssia.—A lbania was in a more primitive state, and belief in withcraft aud 
magio universal. People spoke of it as a matter of oourso and did not pretend not 
to believe it aa in Montenegro. 

Weakneai and pallor were oommouly ascribed to tbe night attack of a witeh 
(shtriga) in the form of a fly, bee, or moth. But ahtrigaa are diffloult to detect. 
They, however, always vomit the blood they have sucked. If you follow oue at 
night whom yon suspect, you may sec her do so, but you must not Let her see yon, 
Some of this vomited blood will make ao amulet to protect you against shtrigas. 

If a w^nMi’s hair turoa iriute when abe is twenty it is a sure sign she is a ^triga, 
Garlic is a good protection against shtrigas and often tied round the necks of children. 
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Shtrigas cms be caught if you make a cross with pige' bonea and lasten it to 
the doer ca a feast day when the church is crowded with people. If a Shtriga is in 
churoh she cannot get out because of this bone cro« and will run wildly wuM and 
round trying to escape and so can be captured. They used to be killed in fo^er 
days. ” I did not hear of any recent execution, but gathered that they weio somebunea 
terrorised and maltreated, and sometimes excommunicated by the priest. 

As in Montenegro, the Shtrigaa are especially powerful in the first week in 
March. I was told that in Shala it is customary to hang at the doors of the houses 
at this date—sciaaon, the oomb for carding wool, a black thread tied in knots and 
an acid fruit (specie* unidentified), and this not only protects the house but preyento 
Shtrigas from working eTil to mankind in general. 

If you catch a Shtriga who has been sucking someone’s blood you m save the 
life of the patient by making the Shtriga spit in his mouth. An Albanian friend of 
mine described dramaticaUy how he had seen hia father thus save the Ifie of a 
who was already unconsdoua and cold- Fortunately he found the right Shtriga- 
She denied guilt, but he draped her to the dying child and clapped his pistol to 
her head, cryii^, “ Spit or I shoot. ” She spat into the ohiid’s mouth and it gradually 
recovered consciousness and ultimately got quite well, which, as my friend s^, 
cleariy proved the guilt of the Shtriga. At one time a large number of the women of 
the Nikaj tribe wot* Shtrigas and those also of the Djakova district. 

I was once annoyed by a Shtriga myself- I lived at the house of my guide, 
Marico Shantoya. Riding home from Miidita, I saw a corn-dolly in an inn. admired 
it and was presented with it- I hung it on the wall of the room I lived in. At night 
a number of mice came; I heard them nibbling and found two eating the com-dolly. 
Neirt day I told Marko to buy me a mouse-trap. At night I asked for it a^ found 
he had not got one. I again told him and s^ “ Don't forget this rime.” After 
several days there was still no trap. Then his wife came to jne and s*^ " 
do not ask Marko for a trap. He does not wish to catch the mice.” “ But why ? ” 
'• Because he beUeves they are sent.” “Senti But by whom V’ “The woman 
next door is very bad. We think she is a Shtriga. It is she who has sent the mice. 
They are not natural. They have come all of a sudden. And if we catch them 
Marko says she wiE send something worse.” “ But what ? ” “ Rats perhaps 1 We 
do not know. Bub it is better to suffer the mice-” {Than fly to evils that you know 
not of-) So I auflered mice till I had the brilliant idea of importing a cat. After 
much consideration they decided that a oat by its own nature catches mice and that 
we should not bo responsible for its actions. Thus we succsssittUy dodged the 
wickedness of the woman next door. Marko when asked how it was possible to 
" send mice ” only groaned and said “ With the devil ail things are possible.” And 
that probably she was in direct ccmmunicatioo with Bsekebub or Belial. 

Albania is haunted at n^t by spirits called “ Ore ” (pi. Ort). Like the Slav 
Vilas they are female and very mischievous. Bub they differ in habit. Their chief 
occupation now, ia to appear at night a* apaiks is the air and to stop travellers from 
proceeding further by circling around them. This happened to an Albanian friend 
of mice who co u ld get no further till the firat cock crowed, when they disappeared. 
Cooks are very valuable against evil spirits under the old mountain laws the 
theft of a cock was moi* heavily punished than that of an ordin^y fowl. 

These “ orb ” also guard hidden treasure, of which there is a great deal hidden 
in caves. The “ erts ” kill all intruders. I was told of such a cave near Djakova 
where there is an underground bazaar of fabulous wealth, but could not induce 
anyone to guide me to it. The t^ no doubt originates from foul air in the cave, 
It is possible that the mm who saw the bazaar In question and just escaped 
with his life, dreamed toe bassar while unconscious under the influence of the 
gas. None of the people who told of supernatural adventures were lying, they 
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all beliered finalj ia what told. I luod to give entertaimndats by oaoting 
shadows of animals, sto., on the waOs at night with my haods. When I mada a 
homed creature which was supposed to resemble the devil, folk crossed themselves 
and I was asked not to make this figure again, A Pr&coisoan was very much 
troubled by it. This wss up country. They were aleo frightened by one or two of 
the simplest conjuring tricks dona by old h^ko, who once bad to explain his trick 
to convince the simple people that the devil had nothing to do with it. 

Treasure can be guarded also magically by entrusting it to the earth (amanet) 
and bidding the earth to yield it only when certain ceiemonlee are performed. If 
tbasa be not done you may dig in vain at the right spot and find nothing; the earth 
guards It faithfully. 

Belief in the £vil Eye was uoiveraal. A good amulet is the bead of a snake, 
cut ofi with silver (the sharpened edge of a coin). This is dried, and fastened between 
two medals or imagoe of St. George and blessed by a priest. This represents the 
destruction of the Evil power by the good one. 

The Vampire also exists in Albania and is called Kukuthi ” or Lugat." Its 
babits are the same as in other lands and the corpse from which it risee can be 
rendered barmless by burning or hsm^stringing, I came across no examples. 

Insanity is always ascribed to the presence of an evil spirit, or several of them. 
The ceremony of oestlng out of devils is parforraod over the ineane in church and I 
have seen Turkish gendarmes brusg in a Moslsm and lay him before the id tar to be 
exorcised. In order to drive out tho devil, great cruelty is sometimes infilcted. 
lb an oKbodox mooastery, I once saw a wxe^ed luoatio stark naked, tied to a 
kennel out of doom liko a dog and in great misery, but oould do nothing to alleviate 
bis lot. Tho monks were trying to drive out the evil spirits. 

There Is a grain of truth at the bottom of all strange and primitive beliefs. 
Modern soionoe and the microscope have revealed the presence of the " evil spirits,” 
the BtroptO', etaphylO' sod other oood, which are the cause of a very large proportion 
of physical and mental diseases. Primitive races throughout the world hare mads 
a good attempt at diagnosis. It is in treatment that they have failed. 

M. EDITH DURHAM. 


FlaUnd: Archeology, Nordman. 

The Arohseolesleat Literature of flnlsina In 1022. By C. A. JAA 

ifordtmm. Local Corrupondml for Finland. \LL 

In the National Museum of Helsingfors the coUeotions are stesdily inoreasing; 
the new finds are ohieRy results of extensive excavations conducted the officers 
of the Museum. A similar centralisatioo is to be noticed in regard to arobeological 
publications. The Arohaologieal Society of Finland, which is closely connected 
with the National Museum, pubUshes a coosiderable proportion of the arohaologieal 
works appearing In FinUnd, partly as separate monographs, partly in the 
series Svarntn Mutco-Finiid Hustwm (in Finnish and Swedish) and Firaha Fom- 
minneafortninggni Tidshift (below abbreviated FFT,), whi<^ includes papers 
both in the xiative and in foreign languages. 

In the volume for 1 922 of tiie former j oumal, A. Europssus publishes an important 
find, uLcluding cord-ornamented beakers, from a dweliing*place of the Stone Age. 
J. Ailio, in his critie^ investigation of a group of peculiar monuments, discusses 
a geologict^'Sroliaological question, with which, as a geologist and a specialist in 
the Stone Age, he is higUy qualified to deal. C. A. Nordman discusses some 
problems common to the Stone Ages of Sweden and Finland, and publishes two 
small Iron Age finds, one of which, a silver earring of ” Permian ” type of the 
oleventh to twelfUi centuries, such ae was found by Sir Arthiix Evans in a votive 
cave cm an island in the lake of Enare, Lapland. 
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More sigoificant, however, ere some of the papers included in the Vols- XXIX 
XXXn, and XXXHI of F.F.T. which appeared in 1922. Amongst the most 
remarkable is Europ»ua' work in Vol. XXXII, in Swedish, on the finds from Eeho 
and Kyrkalatt, two parishee in southern Finland, west of HelsingfoTB. Notwith¬ 
standing its modest title, the interesting material and its thorough treatment 
make it in effect a survey of the Stone Age in South-western Finland; 
tbe chapters on the Bronze and Iron are of lesser value. Eizropnus' book 
is the meet important work on the prehistory of Finland that has appeared during 
the last 10 or 16 years. Its merit is, in my opinion, to be foond in the author’s 
careful analyse of the different types of antiquities and ceramic styles, and in his 
arrangement of chronologically and cnlturally differing groups of finds, with which 
in psA we have become fanfiliar only through Buiop^s’ studies. In regard to 
the ohronologicai treatm^t, tho author has also used geological data. As is well 
known, a continuous rising of the land takes place along the shores of Finland, and 
as the Stone Age dweliing-pUces onoe lay, broadly speaking, close to the aea»8hore, 
it has been possible, by ascertaining their height above the present sea-level, to 
draw fairly enact conclusions as to their relative ohronology. As to the absolute 
chronology, Europieus has had to depend on the results obtained in Scandinavia. 
To a larger public those chapters of Europueas' book which deal with ethnological 
questions will, doubtless, be of most interest. Of these the foremost is the question 
of the ethnic affinities of the so-called boat-axe culture. Europjeus presumes that 
Indo-Gerraans were the bearers of this culture. Here he accepts views which 
have also been put forward by others—first, 1 believe, by Sophus MuUer, whose 
ideas have, dearly, inffuenoed Europsus. 

It is, on the whole, apparent that Sophus Muller has had a considerable infiuence 
on tbe younger generation of archeologists in Finland Traces of his infiuence 
are also to be seen in a paper by A. M. TaHgren; " L'lge du emvre dans la Bussie 
“ centrale,” in Vol- XXXII of TFJT., which is chiefly concerned with that Russian 
battle-axe culture to which Tallgren has given the name of Fatisnovo, and which 
he has compared with the battle-axe cultures of Central and Northern Europe. 
All are supposed to belong to Indo-Garmanic peoples. 

Tallgren's paper gives an excellent survey of his stndiee on the late Stone Age 
of central Russia, a period which he, somewhat misleadingly, bnt following the 
example of well-known authorities, refers to as the Copper Age; I should prefer 
the name Eneolithic or, parhaps. Sub-neolithic Age. Tallgren endeavoxirs to 
disentangle the different cultural influencee to be found In the culture of FatUnovo. 
He points out analogies with in Germany and Denmark, but emphasises, on 
the other hand, the importance of the Kouban steppes in the Korthem Caucasus: 
hence came the metals, copper and silver; but, in addition, some types show 
with Caucasus typ^. How theee cultured influences reached central 
Russia remmns, as yet, an open question. It is doubtful if all of Tallgren's parallels 
will be able to stand future criticism when more material is available. 

J- Ailio, in his work “ Pragen der russischen Sttinzeit,” F.F.T., XXIX, raises 
some objections, in part justified, to Tallgren’a treatment of tbe Fatianovo culture. 
The principal merit of Ailio’s work is that it is the first attempt to bring order into 
the chaos of the abundant material of that Russian Stone Age culture of which 
the rr\^n characteristic is the comb-ornamented ceramic. Two chapters treat 
of the oldest neoUthio finds of Russia and Siberia; in Russia the author supposes 
their centres to be the Valdai region, the country around the upper Volga and Oka, 
and Oloneta reepeotively; while all the Siberian finds from the Ob and Yenissel 
Valleys are said to be later, an assumption which probably needs correetion. 

In Ailio*s tieatoient of the oomb-ceraimo " culture, influences of Danish 
arch»ol<^ are again to be noted. Sophus Mflller and others have, during tbe 
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Wrj, olesely exaroined the ceramics of the Daoisb Stone Age» and these results 
Ailio DOW applies to the Roasian matenal. While there ere so few Russian finds, 
it may be neceasary, in the Rusaiaii ceramics, to make use of a system 

formulated elsewhere; but It is by no means certain that a series of styles, proved, for 
instance, for Denmark, is also vsilid in the region of comb'Omamented ceramic, 
where there is no diieot cultural oonueotion with Denmark. Ailio's work, however, 
is of great value, even if some of his chionologicid oonolusions should prove to have 
been rash. He has set out clearly the different ceramio styles, and he has made 
aooeesibb important and difficult matenal, which has hitherto been available only 
in Russian journals. 

Vol. XXIX of the F.F.T. contains three more papers by A, M. Tallgren: 
" TrouvaiUes tombalee sibdnsnnes en 1889," "Trouvailles Isoldes aibdriezines," and 
" Catalogue de la collection de M, Znameoski" Of these, the diet is the most 
important; it treats msinly of a find from a great mound excavated by Finlandion 
students at Tes, in the district of Minuasinsk. 

The only work on the Iron Age of I'inland in 1922 Is from Ailio’s pen : it 
is a paper in Finnish, but with a good German rtsunU append, in 
F.F.T., XXKII, on a group oi Oarelian oval brooches belonging to the latest 
Iron Age—according to Ailio, 900-1100 a.d. Ailio attempts to trace the oma* 
mentation and history of the different types of brooches, and puts forward many 
Intorssting and oonvinoiog suggestions, especially In regard to technical questions; 
but some of bis stylistio parallels and some his dates will hardly stand close 
scrutiny. 

Vol, XXXin of F.F,T. contains a history, by Th. Sohvindt and 
U. T. Siishus, of the Fthnograpbical hlusoum, which formerly belonged to the 
students' corporations at tbo University, but now forou a part of the National 
Museum. 

One work is still worth mentioning in this short review. Though published 
in Esthockla and devoted to the prehistory of that country it is written by a 
Finnish student. I mean A. M. Tallgren's work 7ur Aroh&ologie Eestis 1,” 
which, though dated 1922, appeared in the beginning of this year. Tbs only 
students of the prehistory of Fktbonia beforo the Great War were German *6^tio 
archeologists; of these. during the last decades, R. Hausmann and A. Friedenthal, 
in particular, have produced good work. Since Esthonia gained her indepsnds&os, 
a chair in arohswlogy has been founded at the University of Dorpat, which Tallgren 
has been called to occupy. The work oamsd above is a result. It is the first 
survey of all that is known of the prehistory of Eetbooia, from the Stone Age up 
to about 800 a.D. It is maloly descriptive, but it contains much that is of great 
Boientiffo interest. RepsciiiJy worth mentioning is the chapter on the Stone Age 
finds around the big lake Virtsjitrv and their cooneotion with tbs geology of that 
region; also the observatioD that the Bronte Age of Esthoiua is oomparable with 
that oi Pruuia and not with the Soandinavian; the aooount of ethnic conditions 
during the early Iron in accordance with A. Hackman's hypotbesie. etc. New 
finds, however, have, in a few respects, changed the picture drawn by Tallgren: 
for instance, his own excavations during the summer 1923 reveal that so* called 
" Reiboograen " bof the first oentories a.d. really eziat, which he had previously 
not believed. 

X have referred to the recent institution of a chair in prehistoric archeology 
in Eethonia. There is also such a chair in Swsden. A chair in *>>« subject has now 
been instituted at the University of Helsingfora. We may hope that, ^en in 
due course the professor has be^ elected, Finnish archsology may have more 
eoientifia workers at its disposal. They are greatly needed, particcdarly for the 
work of eicavatiou^ C. A. NORDMAN. 
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Sinai: Aroliaolory, „ o 

Prehistoric Man In the «lnal Peninsula. By H. W. Se^Kfm^ 

In the -wiater of 1921-2 I made a short expedition irom bA Ansb, ifcw 
hoJf-way bet^ Palestine and the Canal, in eea«i of prehiatonc 
implemente, hoping to find some of Minilar types <b the Fayum exam^es. 

I odle^ from beds of ancient lakes, now desert, on the sid^. 

during six different trtpe. In this I was unsuccessful, but about M miles eouth 
I f^ other type, here figured, on a plain near Jetel Lifim. I 
examples near Siwa. ■“* ^ 



Fio. 1.—8T014B IMrLBlBSITS FROM reSSL LISKI. 


Ceylon: Pisblnff. 

Noia on a Mothod of Oatchlns Prawna In Ceylon 


Wayland. 
ByE.J. 12 ^ 

With reference to Mr. Charles M- Woodford’s note on a method of fishing in 
the Solomon Islands {Utv 1922, 49) it may be of interest to record that an 
exactly similar method of taking freeh-water prawns is practised in Csylon. 
I have not personally seen these creatures caugjit by the mea>DS that Mr. Woodford 
detail s , but the method was described to me by the Sinhalese peawtry in 1913, 
whan 1 was camped near the Gorge above Hadduwa on the Kelatd River. 

E. J. WAYI.AND. 
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REVIEWS. 

Anthropology, Physical; Disease. Hoodie. 

PaiaopaiMcgy: An InirodvcHon to Ae Study of Ancient Evidenae of 
DietoHc. RoyX/. Moodio, H D. tTiuTeiaty of lUin&is Frees, I92a. |7*50. tCv 
The Antiquity of Diaott. By Roy L. MoodJe. UmTsrcity of Chicago Prea, 
1023. Sto pp. X + 148. 

Disease mast from very early days here acted as one of the agents oi lethal 
seieotioD. through the 'mtensty of its action has been far greater in the oaee of man 
than of the other aaimala, and has increased coineidently with his aggregation into 
crowded communities. la the aborS'inentioned Yotumes the author traoee diseaaee 
to theii origins, though he is handicapped by the imperfections of the record of the 
rocks, which, as a rule, preserve skeletal structures only, 

Both Yolaznee oover the same ground, but on different scales, the former being 
a fully ilJuitrated monograph going into minute details with regard to each point 
raised, with extensive references and bibliography intended primarily for the 
specialist; the latter is a bandy summary for the general reader or the student of 
allied soienoes; but also excellent as regards format, though Ttatuially less 
completely, albeit adequately, iUustrstcd or exmotatod. 

Bacteria have been found as far back as pre*Cambrian times, and evidently 
nourished in the Carboniferous era. The first definite evidence of pathogenicity 
and septic infection ocoors in the Permisn, from which a fractured reptilian spine 
shows evidences of oateomycUtis. Certain injuries on crinoidi, found ocoaslonaUy 
from the Silurisn period onwsrds, may have been due to injuries from tubioulous 
worms, and repreaent the beginnings of oommcosaliim, if not of parasitism. 

Apparently the sluggish replies of the Pormian, when injur^, were able to 
remain at rest, so that ths parts oould heal aseptioaUy with a minimum of infiam* 
matcuy rsoction, as shown in the oase of fractures; but later ths need to seek food 
or avoid enemies led to activity, further injury and infection. As the recent period 
is approaohed, the evideooee of disease' incrsass in number and variety. Suppurat¬ 
ive necrosis, posribly tuberculous in nature, is recorded from the Jurassic period, 
osteo-arthritls and dwtal disease from the later Mesoeoic, and a multitude ^ bone 
affeotioas from Tertiary times. As fossilised tsetse files have been found in the 
Oligooene of Colorado, it is suggested that possibly trypanosome diseess may here 
been partly rcspooslble for the reduction of the American ungulate fauna. 

A good account is given of the pathological findings in early man—from the 
fraotur^ ulna of him of bfeandertbal, to &e evidence of Bilbazaia infestation, 
malaria and osteo-arthritis in Egyptian graves. The traces of such aurgioal 
Operations as trephining and the setting of fraoturse in primitive oulture ate fully 
discussed. Specif interest attaches to the history of syphilis, which is discussed 
at some length; the author inclines to the view that there is no trace of it, so far, 
in the remains from Egypt, though quoting the grounds on which X>s Morgan 
believed it to have existed. The evidence hoot pre-Columbian America is shown 
by photographs of bonee and by radiographs, and most wiU, no doubt, concur that 
it is unconvincing, whether or no they are prepared to agree with Brant and 
Criinbsok that there is adequate evidence of the presence of the dieease in Europe 
prior to the riege of Naples. In any case, the h^thseis of an American origin of 
hue venena is now practically without supporters. 

These volumes should be consolted by all who are tracing out the life-history 
of the raoe, as well as by the historians of the earbest periods, who will find therein 
solid facts to supplement the scanty early references to the endemic and epidemic 
prevalence of disMe. F. S. 
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Africa: EtlmogTaphy. Mlgeod. 

Across Equatorial Africa- “By F. W. H. 2kCg«dd. London; Heath 4QQ 
Orantou Ltd. 2923. Fp. 397 and mai?. 9 X 6 > Frioe 30«. net. IZu 

In this book M. Migeod relates how he crossed Africa from West to Hast and from 
East to Weet. Though the extent of ground oorered in Httle orer a year did not 
permit him to make a thorough stndy of any single tribe, he travelled ae a keen 
ethnologist and collected, besides his personal obserrations, a considerable amount 
of secondhand iniormation. the source of which he always carefully nam'u, leaving 
it to the reader to judge its value. The book is m the form of a diary in which the 
experiences are not^ down daily; as the index gives tribal and proper namea only, 
anyone interested in a partloular aspect of African ethnography will have to go 
though the whole book to find his subject; this will, however, not be time wasted. 
The character of the beck makes it very difEiculb to exanune ita details critically; 
1 must, however, point out that his information, obtained from officials, concemjng 
the Bateteia gives this tribe an undue importance. The Basonge {who beloi^; to 
the Lnba family) are not an offshoot of the Bateteia and the Basongo Meno are not 
akin to them. Thera is one incident recorded which specially intereets the reviewer 
because he met with a similar case just in the region whence the guil^ native hailed. 
Id StanUyville a znon was accused of canulbalism becanse he had devoured the 
afterbirth of a newly confined woman; he came from the " Kasongo-Kasairegion. 
Kow Captain Hilton-Sim|>aon and I met with an individual at l^kunji (not many 
miles from Kasoi^ Bateteia) who was pointed out to us as doiog this regularly after 
every birth in the village; it would be intereefcmg to find out if this is pure coincidesce 
or if it is a r^ular practice; also if it is generally indulged in, or if each village has 
a scavenger of this kind, as some Luba villages on the Lualaba have their professional 
cannibals. 

The book is wall brought out and, with a few exceptions, the illustrations are good. 
The oollection of numerals in the v^iocs languages will be useful. 

E. T. 


Sooiologj. Goiteln. 

PrimiUvs Ordeal arid Modem law. By H. Goitein. London. Allen and 
Unwin. 1923. Fp- xiv, 302. Pricel 89 .dd.net. 14 / 

As an attempt to formulate a conception of the fmidamental nature of law, Hr. 
Goitein’s book is addressed primarily to students of jurdspradenoe; but the anthro¬ 
pologist will find in it much of interest beyond the fact that the author bases his 
theory upon material drawn from the inatitntions of primitive society. After 
pointing out the unsatisfactory results which follow from either of the usually 
accepted theories that law is force, or that law is morality, be putt forward the view 
that law, taken broadly to include the legal process, is allotted ite position as a 
constituent factor in modem societies in virtue of an evolution from the primitive 
ordeal, itself a development from a at^e at which punishment followed wrong* 
doing without the Intervention of a trial. The passage from ordeal to trial, whi^ 
Mr . Goitein maintains is bridged by the oath, is accompanied pari passu by a 
psychological development from emotion to reason or, as it may be put from another 
point of view, the human judge is gradually substituted in the regard of the community 
for the sapematural power which deterges the result of the ordeal. Mr. Ooit^ 
supports his esse by an analysis on psycho*analytical lines of the pe 3 'cholo^cal 
facttis which determine the attitude of man to law and its operations at various 
stages of human progress, and further strengthens his argument by an appeal to 
the statistics of the various classes of legal process found among priiortive peoples. 
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WithoQt accaptmg the author’s Tjewa in their entirety, it xuay he that 
Mr. Gortein has prodcced a Btiraul&tiog study of ^hich the value to the social 
acthropologist l iee mainly in his suggestive oriticisiofi of the methods of field 
voTken in rocordiug legal institutions among primitive peoples and his suggestions 
for more profitable methods of study. E. X. F, 


Palsontolo^; Human. Bould. 

Lei EwnrMs FoisUes; ^limenls de PaUonidogie kwnaiixe. Par MarcdJin dHII 
Boule, Frofeeseur au Mus^m Xational d’Histolre natureUe, Direeteui de ItO 
I’Tngtitat de Palioutologie humaine. Deurd^ine lldition, revue et augment^e. 
pans : Masson et C^.. 192Z. Pp. 505, 24S figures. 

Posnl Men: SJenunis of Ewnan Paiaortiology. By MarceUiu Boule. Trans¬ 
lated from the French, with an introduotion by Jeeae Elliot Ititehie and Jamee 
Ritohie, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.B. Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd, toodon : Ourney 
and Jaokson, 19^. Pp. rxvii, 504. With 260 illustrations. Price 36s. net. 

The first edition oi M. Boule's famous work appeared in 1921; already a second 
edition has been called for; an Fnglieh translation has also been published. 
Since tile first edition come out a great many papers have been read and published 
dealing with the various gladations and ^e relations to them of the difierent 
human t^ulturee. These M. Boule does not notice, as he believes that the discuaaion 
is passing through a transitional phase: but one is surprised to find that bo 
no allusioa to the work of his compsthots, Qener^ Lamothe and Professor 
B^tdret. He devotee a page to the recent discoveries of Mr, Beid Moir at Foshall, 
but suspends his judgment on the authenticity of eoliths. The most important 
change is his admission that the Piltdown jaw is human. The English tranaJation 
is ba^ on the aecor^ revised French edition. H. J. E. P. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES- 

A^liaUd Soci^Hu .—During the ourent term the following papers have iAQ 
been presented to the Oxford Univsrtity Anthropologioal Society:—October lAu 
18th, Mr. L. K. Ihidley Buxton, “The Inhabitants of China"; November Ist, 
Jdr. E, T, Leeds, “The Place of the Spanish Peninsula in fte^historio Times 
November 15, Mim W, S. Blackman, “Survivals in Modem E^yptfrom Ancient 
Times “; November 29th was reserved for short communications and exhibits. 

The Speleologioal Society of tbs University oi Bristol has a full programme 
iot the. session. The communications of the currant term include a report on 
AveBne’s Hole Excavations/' by Mr. J. A. Davies; " Notes on Derb^ahire Oaves," 
by Mr, Tratman; Mr. St. George Gray, on “ Ham Hill, Somerset"; Mr. H. J. E. 
Peake on “ Merchant Ventarers of the Bronte Age “; and the Pre^dential Address 
by Professor Fawcett During next term fortnightly meetings will be held, the 
communications promised including one from Mr. Crawford on “Air Phot<^aphs 
and Earthworks ”; Mr. Hewer on “ NeoEthic Britain “; and li&. A. C Hinton, 
of the British Museum, on “ Heresy and Hints for Speheolc^ts." 

JfUimaiional Con^rw of Ameri^nistg.-^The twenty-first session of this Congress 
will be held in two parts; the first tahiug place at the Hague from August 12ch to 
16 th, 1924, on the invitation of the Netherlands Government; and the secoird at 
Gothenbu^ from August 20th to 25th on the invitation of the Swedish Government. 
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CORKESPOKBENCE. 

To the Editor of Majt. 

Kohima, Naga HilU, Asaam. 

Sea,—With refeteiK« to Max, 1923, 60, I havo zicitber the time nor 4On 
the inolination to start a controTeray with Mr. Perry, bat einoe he haa IQU 
aoensed me apparently ot deliberately misrepresentang his work in order that 1 
might hare skittles to bowl down, I think I am justified w defending myeeli against 
that charge. 

As regards points (1), (2) and (3), 1 still maintain that it is a legitimate 
oonclosioa from Mr, Berry’s book that if one found a tribe in Indonesia with 
hereditary chiefs one might reasonably expect to find them claiming a descent from 
the aky and using atone seats and stone graves. I pointed out that the Sernas do 
not fulfil this expectation. No mow do the Thados, nor, ae far as my knowledge 
of them yet goes, do the Chang or the Konyak Nagas, two more Naga tribes ruled 
by hereditary chiefs. Mr. Perry’s own q^uotations wilt show that to say that my 
summaries of tiiera Skre “the veriest travesties” is a splenetic overstatement, to 
put it mildly. 

(4) Mr. Perry apparentiy accepts my words as conveying the sense of his 
conclusion, so tiiat there is no misrepresentation here, and may I repeat, since I 
gather it is not yet clear, that “ all Nagas and Kukis habitually sit on seats and nob 
on the ground H they can help it ” (392), whether in their houses or out of 
them. 

(5) I it may be shown that the secular use of stone, by the Angami, for 
instance, to build walls for terraces and for parts of houses, baa been forced on 
them by natural conditions ; but Mj. Perry says that this is beside the point. 
Anyway, there is no travesty here. 

(6) Nor hero, Mr, Perry accepts and endorses my quotation from him. 

( 7 ) Whatever the conclnsioa arrived at, a reference to Ch. XX. of Mr. Perry’s 
book will show that it is largely based on the existence of certain food tabus, fw 
which I have offered other explanations. I readily admit having raisundewtood, 
at the time when the passage was written, Mr. Perry’s expression “ soul^snbsbancs.” 
As he meant “ vital «enoe,” he might have called it tiiab, but this doss not alter 
the fact that I can find no evidence from the Naga Hills to support the theory as 
stated by him, unless it be a belief, which I may take this opportunity of reporting 
from the C 2 iang tribe, that there is sn identity of vital essence between the nuthan 
( 60 s frontaiie) kept by tho spirits in the sky and human beings, so that when the 
sky spirits slaughter a mithan, a man dies on earth. The Aos, as I understand 
from Mr. J. P- Mills, make this reciprocal, so that when men kill a mithan, a spirit 
dies in the sky. It is possible that the Cbar^ view is the same. 

As for the Ao origin myth, I mcrtly pointed out thao Mr. Perry’s oonclurions 
faded in that respect. He himsetf admits that they “ appear to be contradjcted. 

I see no travesty. - . # »- 

As for “ terraced irrigation ” I not© that Mr. Perry s position is that for his 
porpoeeB "terraced irrigation" aj)d "irrigation" are the same thing. TOat be 
said before (187) was “ The accounts sometimes only stats that imgation u oart^ 
OD snd make no mention of terraces, but terracss are so essential to irrigation 
systems where tiie ground is not quite flat, and the oountry in Indone^ is generally 
so hilly, that there need not be sny hesitation in indudiog *^1 the i^at^ 
svsteme of Indonesia under the headmg of terraced irr^ation.” To a wth 

practicai acquaintance with terraced irrigation as practised m the mils, and imgat^n 
on the flat plains of India, the different between the two is considerable, and 1 
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from the emphMie vhioli 'niia bud on the terrtkciDg that I wm justified in 
concluding that he wished to distinguish between the two. 

I am inclined tio think ihat the difisiencee between Mr. Perry and myeeli may 
reeolre themselves into diflerencea ot method. We can only guees who his 
Stone.Qsing Immigrants may bare been. We do. not know {I speak oi Assam) 
who was there before they or their infiuence appeared, nor what culture. How. 
then, can we conoeirably be justified in postulating of the latter that there were 
no *belie£B in beings oocmeot^ wi^ the sky ? This sort of generalisation from 
negative data "leaves one gasping” (to borrow Mr. Perry’s elegant phrase) if 
anything oan. 

I think I have isiid enough to show that my remarks were not travesties. If 
there has been any misreprosentation It was iminteDtiona) entirely, and, as 1 
suggested (391), I do not for a moment commit myself to the view that Mr. Perry’s 
conclusions are wrong. I have no tkooriea nor any axe to grind, but I am os 
mteieeted aa he is to unravel the prehistory of this part, at any rate, of Indonesia, 
and am indebted to his work for a number of interesting ideas, which 1 do roy beet 
to suppress when dealing with any fsota which they might lead me to colour 
unduly. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, etc., 

J. H. HUTTON. 


Archaclogy. BurKltt, Thom&s. 

To iht £di!b>r of Mak. 

PnlaoMthlo Gave Palntlng:a. iAi 

Sta,—Mr. TVlstram’s suggestion (Man, 1023, 113} that the Paleolithic lui 
cave paintings represent " a happy hunting ground for the dead " is intereetlng. 
Some time ago P. Wemoot put forward the somewhat similar idea that the 
sO'Oahed " tectiforms " were souhhouies. But when attacking the orthodox 
view that the paintings of animals were dene for magic purposes connected with 
the ptoouting of food by saying that no early hunter would have dared to pemetrato 
to the ends of the awesome oaves alone, he seems to overlook one fact, namely, 
that there la evidence that probably a oeste of artiat*prieste existed who would 
have guided the hunters and conduct^ the magio. Thus escorted, suroly the awful 
myetery of the deep silent oaves would have produced in primitive man a state of 
mind aueoeptible to magio inilusnoee. It is satisfactory, however, to find Mr. Tris* 
tram throwing his weight onto the side of a magical interpretation (if not connected 
with the procuring of food, at least connected with a cult of the dead) rather than 
on the side of the “ mere deooralion ” theorists. M. C. BURKITT. 


Sm.—The note on this subject by Mr, Tristram bas appeared at a moment 
which is unfortunate for hie theory. A work in six parte by Frobenius and 
Oberm^er, Hadschra Mkaktuba" (Mnnioh, Hurt Wcl^ is now appearing, in 
which are delineated the roek oarvinge and paintings of north.weet Africa; the 
text will appear with the last part, but it is announced that Obermaier will connect 
these raoorde with tiis art of S. France and Spain, i.t., with the cave paintings 
dealt with in the note, to which 1 refer. But it is clear that the theory elaborated 
by Idr. Tristram will bot hold good of soanes graved and painted in the open air. 
The two esrles appear Co be formally identical and ^ probably contemporaneous, 
and it is clear that no eigumeut that accounts for one series will be satisfactory 
ual.e8S it also acoounte for the other; but Mr. Tristram’s whole argument turns on 
the subterranean oharseter of the European series. 

Yours faithfully, 

N, W. THOMAS. 

Harding fiicMt, t^uidon, ELC.i 


Bvas an BroisewoonB, Leo., Bis 

















*^A look that is ahu i$hua hlod' 

^ GOVT. OP dfelA ^ 
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VUisMe lielp tui to koep the book 
olea;o and morijig. 




